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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


ARLIAMENT, we are told, is to meet on October 
P= with the prospect of a General Election to 

follow before the end of November. Both decisions 
are natural enough from the Government’s point of view. 
Politically Mr. Baldwin is in an extremely strong position. 
On the main issue of the moment the Opposition, now 
led by Mr. Attlee, accepts the Government’s policy, while 
the Right wing revolt of the Amerys and Beaverbrooxs 
can be easily countered by a promise of rearmament and 
a few judicious hints chat the Empire is in danger. (In 
view of foreign opinion the Empire argument must be 
advanced sotto voce, but it can be advanced effectively all 
the same). In their new role of hundred per cent. 
Covenanters the Government are happily placed for an 
election. The Labour Party, which has a constructive 
peace policy of its own and plenty of ground for criticism 
of the Government’s past, will have difficulty in making 
an effective appeal to the electorate at a moment when 
the Government are doing what the Labour Party has 
always told them todo. The chief issue of the election will 
be rearmament or a new effort at international dis- 


armament. Opposition to the Government will only 
grow serious if the League fails. From the Govern- 
ment’s point of view, the earlier the election the better. 
It will not be exactly a khaki election: but a League of 
Nations plus rearmament cry cuts across party divisions 
and exactly suits the National Government’s book. 


War News and Italian Opinion 


The “stain of Adowa” has been wiped out, and with 
it, one hopes, something of that “ inferiority complex ” 
which we have been long told keeps every good Blackshirt 
awake at night grieving over this forty-year-old blot on 
Italian honour. In fact the Abyssinians have scarcely begun 
to fight. They are playing their own war game, and made 
no serious effort to hold Adowa, well knowing that the 
farther the Italians go and the more tenuous their 
communications, the greater their embarrassments and the 
more opportunity for guerrilla warfare. Disease, above 
all dysentery, will inevitably begin to play its devastating 
part. A few Italians have been killed; groups of 


Abyssinians have been caught and shot down or bombed, 
But there has been little fighting so far—as English news- 
paper readers are beginning to realise as they watch with 
breathless interest the successive reports of speedily dis- 
credited stories of great engagements that never took place. 
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It is not the fault of the correspondents, who do their 
best to create news out of flying rumours. The Negus 
has now put a stop to the publication of these rumours 
from Addis Ababa, and “mews from the front” has 
consequently dried up. But if English people find it 
difficult to form an opinion of what is happening, they are 
far better informed than the unfortunate Italians. The crux 
of the League’s task is to disillusion the Italian people. 
There is an undercurrent of discontent in Italy which 
may in time turn to disillusion and revolt against the 
Duce if the Powers now trying to stop his adventure can 
only convey to the Italian people that we have no quarrel 
with them and not even any objection to their having a 
larger place in the sun. That should be the object of 
everyone to-day—to disillusion Italy about the Duce. It 
is not an easy task: it is the basic condition for a satis- 
factory conclusion of this tragedy. 


The League and Sanctions 


The opening session of the League Assembly on 
Wednesday ratified with only two dissentients the Council’s 
condemnation of Italy. Nobody is surprised at the 
Austrian attitude ; the present Fascist regime in Austria 
is Mussolini’s puppet and cannot do otherwise than cling 
to its master. Hungary is freer; her choice is based 
on a deliberate calculation—or miscalculation—of her 
economic and political interests. There are still doubts 
about certain other States, whose line has not yet 
been declared. Switzerland, for example, may be re- 
luctant to push a boycott of Italy to any serious length. 
We may assume that Germany will join Austria and 
Hungary in assisting Italy, and we may assume also the 
probability of some American aid—certain business 
quarters in the U.S.A. have already protested against 
Mr. Roosevelt’s warning regarding trade with the 
combatants. But all this will not go very far to relieve 
Italy’s anxieties, provided that a full embargo is imposed 
and maintained by the rest. The proviso is, of course, 
important ; a partial embargo, or “ reservations ” by one 
State or another may result in a pinch that merely irritates. 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


A march-past in Alexandria of a combined force of 


British blue-jackets and Egyptian soldiers is a striking 
sign of the friendly and prudent relations between the 
two countries in the present crisis. Those relations may, 
and we hope will, become still more friendly if we are 
prepared to consider some of Egypt’s legitimate claims, 
when the crisis is over. There is no reason why an effort 
should not be made to settle the “reserved questions ” 
that were put on the shelf some years back. Two of these 
—the abolition of the Capitulations and the removal of the 
Army of Occupation—could and should have been settled, 
and settled in Egypt’s favour, long ago. But at the moment, 
as 1s made clear in a very interesting message in last 
Wednesday’s Times from its Alexandria correspondent, 
Egyptian feeling is concentrated on certain other matters. 
Egypt wants to be a member of the League of Nations. 
Why should we continue to prevent her? In principle 
we have no right, and in fact the supposed danger to British 
interests is negligible. Egypt also wants a larger army 
of her own. That to many of us may not seem a par- 
ticularly laudable ambition ; but it is a natural ambition 
in the present mad world of armed and re-arming nations, 


and again one which Great Britain can hardly oppose on 
moral grounds. As for the risks, they are doubtless not 
quite negligible, but it may be good policy to take them. 


The German Food Shortage 


Whatever else Germany may do to help the Italians, 
when the pinch of sanctions comes, she will be in no 
position to feed them. The food shortage in Berlin and 
other towns is acute. The best cuts of meat can be got 
by those who can afford them ; but of the cheaper kinds, 
especially of pork, there is a serious scarcity. The Berlin 
public authorities are taking severe measures against 
butchers who break the price regulations, but keeping 
prices down will not increase the quantity. Nor is it 
only meat that cannot be got ; the supplies of butter, lard 
and margarine are utterly inadequate. The Germans in 
fact are being forced to pull in their belts to pay for their 
armaments. While the general masses are thus _half- 
starved, it looks from the latest reports as though the Jews 
in particular may be in an even worse case in the near 
future. It is said that Jews, as “ second-class citizens,” 
are to be excluded from the “‘ Winter Relief Fund,” which 
will mean that a vast number of the poorest of them— 
twenty or thirty thousand in Berlin alone—must 
depend on the charity of their better-off brethren. And 
those better-off brethren are a rapidly diminishing body 
under the Nazi persecutions. 


The Election in Canada 


The Canadian General Election, with nearly 900 candi- 
dates contending for 245 seats, is very much an open 
matter. The Conservatives will of course lose, and the 
Liberals gain, seats. But will there be a Liberal majority ° 
Or will the newer parties hold the balance of power ? 
The least known factor in the situation is Mr. Stevens’s 
Reconstruction Party, originally a breakaway from the 
Conservatives, but reinforced by certain younger Liberal 
and Radical elements. Mr. Stevens has 173 candidates in 
the field, as against 242 Liberals and 231 Conservatives. 
Most of the prophets seem to consider his chances far 
from good. ‘The Social Credit Party, with 46 candidates, 
will not make much impression outside Alberta. The 
Co-operative Commenwealth Federation, with 118 candi- 
dates, hopes to gain seats; but no one knows how much it 
has suffered from the competition of Mr. Stevens, or from 
the rise of Social Credit as a political force. In Quebec 
the Liberals will make large gains. Elsewhere, the issue is 
very uncertain, except in the Conservative strongholds in 
the East. The outcome will probably be a Liberal 
Ministry ; the question is whether it will have to depend 
for support on the minority parties. Whatever the resul 
of the election, nothing very drastic is likely to be done. 


The Miners’ Case 


The miners’ campaign for higher wages is to culminate 
in a big London meeting, with Mr. Lansbury among the 
speakers—for his resignation of the leadership of the 
Labour Party does not prevent him from remaining the 
greatest platform figure on the Labour side. The miners’ 
case, in terms of the wages they are receiving at present, 
is overwhelmingly sttong. A generation ago, they were 
reckoned among the most highly paid bodies of skilled 
workers, whereas to-day highly skilled miners often get 
less than unskilled labourers in more fortunate industries. 
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This applies especially in the exporting areas, such as 
Durham and South Wales; but it is also largely true of 
areas where output is mainly consumed at home. The 
coalowners’ answer is that, low as the present wages are, 
they cannot afford to pay more. This is true in some 
areas, if the present level of profits from the sale of coal 
is to be taken as a sufficient criterion. But is it? The 
miners hold that the ability to pay could be considerably 
increased if the industry were better organised, and that 
the claim to a living wage ought to take precedence of all 
other claims. The owners refuse to meet them nationally 
to discuss the position; and the Government, to which 
they have appealed, will apparently do nothing. The 
industry is, therefore, drifting towards a national strike, 
for which only the owners and such persons as the Bishop 
of Durham will have the face to blame the miners. 


Future of the B.B.C. 


With the B.B.C. Charter expiring in 1936, it is to be 
hoped that the official Committee now inquiring into the 
progress and organisation of the B.B.C. will soon produce 
its report. In the meantime, the Political Quarterly has 
very wisely produced in its October issue a series of five 
articles by competent authorities, who deal with the 


| present constitution and finances of the B.B.C., discuss 


its programmes and compare its record and methods with 
those of foreign broadcasting systems. Bernard Shaw 


_ leads off with a youthful introduction on “ The Tell-tale 


Microphone.” He delights to see in “mike” the 
downfall of Parliamentary discussion and the end of the 
nonsense talked on political platforms. He has noticed, 
as we have, that, deprived of the hypnotic atmosphere 
of the public meeting, demagogues quickly prick their 
own bubbles by empty rhetoric over the wireless. A 
windy wireless orator is “laughed at, slept through, or 
switched off’ by the listener. That istrue. But Bernard 
Shaw forgets the example of Germany when he suggests 
that the wireless cannot be used with terrible effect for 
the most unscrupulous propaganda. The truth is that 
wireless propaganda needs a new and a better technique 
than platform oratory, and that it will transform democracy. 
The change will be all to the good provided that we have 
free discussion of more than one point of view over the 
radio, and provided that wireless propaganda is checked 
by the free criticism of the printed word. 


League’s Personalities 


Next week THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION hopes to 
publish the first of a series of remarkable drawings of 
League personalities by Kapp. The fineness of Kapp’s 
portraiture has not hitherto been fully appreciated by the 
public owing to the technical difficulties of reproduction 
in periodicals. The present series will be produced on 
special paper as separate Supplements to THE New STATEs- 
MAN AND NATION by the offset process that proved so 
successful in the case of Low’s two series of caricatures 
in this journal. Kapp’s series will start with drawings of 
Baron Aloisi, the Italian spokesman at Geneva, Mr. 
Hawariat, the Abyssinian delegate, Signor Madariaga, 
Chairman of the Committee of Five and Mr. Litvinov, 
Russia’s Foreign Minister. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 


wsue is: Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, 2}d.; Canada, 14d. 


THE CRUSADE FOR 
CIVILISATION 


Mussoint’s “ crusade for civilisation ” has now been in 
progress for something over a week. The Italian forces 
have won without much difficulty a spectacular success, 
which everybody expected, by the capture of Adowa. 
Of course this means nothing decisive from a military 
point of view; the main lines of the Abyssinian defence 
lie farther up in the mountains and in widespread guerrilla 
tactics. But already in these first few days of fighting 
there has been a heavy butchery. Though we have no 
official casualty lists as yet, it seems pretty clear that the 
losses of the “ barbarians” amount to some thousands 
and those of the “ crusaders ” to a good many hundreds. 
The rate of destruction will no doubt rise rapidly, as the 
Italian bombing planes get busier (they are expected to 
visit Addis Ababa directly the Italian Minister and his 
entourage have left) and particularly if the reports of the 
use of mustard gas prove to be true. It was in these 
circumstances that the Council of the League passed 
sentence on Italy last Monday, and that the unfortunate 
Baron Aloisi had to state Mussolini’s ludicrous demand 
for a postponement till his Government had had time to 
consider the report of the Committee of Six. This was 
too much even for M. Laval, and it provoked Mr. Eden 
to a very proper display of temper. The delays and 
shufflings at Geneva have long been a scandal. They 
have played week by week and month by month into 
Mussolini’s hands—have, in fact, been directly responsible 
for the slaughter and devastation that we are witnessing 
in Africa to-day. Speed now is imperative in atoning for 
the weakness of the past, and we hope and believe that 
the British Government, which has taken the leadership 
and whose firmness is all important, will set its face 
against any more shilly-shallying. 

The endorsement by the Assembly of the Council’s 
finding was a foregone conclusion. But momentous as 
this is as a vindication of the Covenant and an assertion of 
the principle of collective security, there are obvious 
dangers and difficulties in the practical application of 
Article XVI. Military sanctions are by general consent 
ruled out, for the present at least, and unless Mussolini 
runs amok—and, mad as he is, we do not believe that 
he yet contemplates suicide by plunging into an armed 
conflict with the League Powers. What effectiveness 
then, can we count on from financial and economic sanc- 
tions ? Much, if they are applied loyally and resolutely by 
all the Members of the League—or, to be more exact, by 
certain Members, who hold a key position. Little, if, be- 
sides Hungary and Austria, other States such as Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Switzerland, Poland, Spain, prove unwilling 
to offend Italy, or—what would weigh more with 
them—to sacrifice their trade interests. Those interests 
are in some cases substantial ; one need only instance the 
Italian imports of pigs from Jugoslavia. There are also 
two Powers outside the League which have to be taken 
into account. The attitude of the United States, as 
President Roosevelt’s proclamation makes clear, is en- 
couraging. Germany is much more doubtful; but 
economic assistance to Italy on a large scale would not be 
a perfectly simple matter for the Germans, and it would 
not in any event destroy the efficacy of a boycott by all 
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other States. We may summarise the situation by saying 
that even if the U.S.A., Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Switzerland continued to take their present quota of 
Italian exports, a refusal of Italian exports by the remaining 
League Powers would make it impossible for Italy to 
purchase more than a fraction of her present imports. 
Mussolini’s position would soon be impossible. 

Apart from these merely or mainly mercenary con- 
siderations, there is what may be called, for short, the 
political danger. That danger is M. Laval and his policy. 
M. Laval represents France—or rather, misrepresents 
France, for, on a democratic reckoning, he is in a minority 
as against the forces of Radicalism, Socialism and Com- 
munism united in the Front Populaire. He has hostile 
critics in his own Cabinet, and not all the fractions on the 
Right are his faithful supporters. Nevertheless, he is in 
a position to speak for France and to push his conception 
of French policy in the councils of the nations. His 
policy, as everyone knows, has from the outset been one 
of complaisance to Mussolini, of efforts to make a settle- 
ment with Mussolini which only Mussolini’s own in- 
transigence has defeated. He has been driven at last to 
stand with Great Britain for the League, but his position 
is little to his taste. He has apparently not given up the 
hope, even at this stage, of persuading the Fascist leopard 
to change, or at least colour-wash, his spots. He would 
doubtless be ready enough to effect a deal with the Duce 
at the expense of both Abyssinia and the League, though 
that, so long as the British Government is firm—and we 
see no present sign of its weakening—will not be possible. 
What is possible, if not probable, is that M. Laval will 
try to put the brake on any sanctions which are applied, 
to ease the pressure on Italy, and thus to continue his 
game of running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. Such a policy will produce disaster in the long 
run. If Mussolini’s aggression is successful it must mean 
the collapse of the League. And if that collapse is brought 
about by French intrigue, what stands between France 
and the German danger which is the prime concern of 
M. Laval as of all other Frenchmen? Not Great Britain, 
we think. Nor are half-hearted economic sanctions the 
best way of avoiding more serious trouble; as soon as 
they are seen to be ineffective, there will be a growing 
demand for military sanctions, and M. Laval’s caution 
may land him and the rest of us in precisely what he set 
out to escape. 

M. Laval’s position is, of course, precarious. He may 
be turned out when the Chamber meets, to make way 
for a better man. Or alternatively, his Government 
might disappear in a more dramatic fashion. We hear 
predictions of grim developments in France in the near 
future. The Front Populaire—that is to say, all organised 
Labour and Socialism and the great body of Liberal 
opinion—is solid for the League and for rigorous sanctions. 
The opposition is not confined, as it is here, to a small 
section of pacifists and a handful of die-hard isolationists 
and Mosleyites. The pro-Italian and Fascist forces in 
France are a mixed lot, but they are, in the view of the 
Front Populaire at least, a formidable lot. The newspapers 
of the Right which shout “ Vive I’Italie ” and “ A bas la 
Société des Nations,” and even “A bas l’Angleterre,” 
may be discounted as bribed noise-makers. But there are 
others who mean business, whose motto is “A bas la 
démocratie,” who in fact want a Fascist France, and are 


suspected of preparing to get it by force. The Croix de 
Feu is known to be well supplied with arms; it counts, 
or thinks it can count, on widespread support from outside 
its own ranks (from the Front Paysan, for example), and 
is plotting, we are told, to seize Paris. How far this fear 
on the part of the Left is justified we do not know. We 
do not believe that, even were such a coup attempted, it 


would be successful in overthrowing democracy and . 


establishing Fascism in the France of to-day. 

But what about the France of to-morrow? Suppose 
the Italian “crusade” succeeds in acquiring a new 
empire in Africa, in destroying the League and discrediting 
the democratic Governments of Europe, would not this 
Fascist triumph give an immense fillip to the cause of 
Fascism here, there and everywhere, and not least in 
France ? The Front Populaire is in no more doubt about 
that than is the British Labour movement. Neither is it 
under any illusion as to the meaning of this struggle with 
Mussolini. It is not a sentimental defence of “ poor 
little Abyssinia,” though every decent man may sym- 
pathise with and desire to aid the Abyssinians. It is more 
than a dutiful assertion of the abstract principles of peace 
and justice. It is a stand against an aggressive Fascism 
which is using war as well as lies as its instrument first to 
pick up a colony in Africa, and then to impose its own 
brutal system in Europe. That view of the conflict is 
not confined to Socialists. Mr. Baldwin and his col- 
leagues, who are not Socialists, but most of whom believe 
in democracy, should share it. If they do, they will not 
provide ladders for Mussolini to get out of the pit that he 
dug for himself. 


THE PROBLEM OF COLONIAL 
EMPIRE~—I. 


Whuar are the advantages of colonial empire ? After centuries 
of controversy, the question is still unanswered, or, at any rate, 
there is no answer that finds any general acceptance. Cobden 
would have said unhesitatingly “none at all”; and in his own 
day he found many to agree with him. But there are very 
few Cobdenites in that sense nowadays—fewer by far even 
than Free Traders, in a tariff-ridden world. Most people are 
imperialists of a sort, unless they are anti-imperialists whose 
hostility to empire is based on disapproval of exploitation, 
rather than on the view that empire does not pay. 

But, if there are advantages in possessing a colonial empire, 
what are they, and on what do they depend? One answer is 
prestige ; and that counts for more than it is at all pleasant 
to believe—for nothing is more fertile of war than the notion 
of national and imperial prestige. Empire is a sign of national 
greatness. Therefore, every State that means to be great 
must have colonies. The colour on the map is the means 
used in every country to teach children the notion of national 
greatness. Germany, which lost her colonial empire in the 
war, must somehow get it back. Italy, which is setting up as 
a novus homo among the Great Powers, must somehow carve 
out an empire not incomparable with theirs, no matter how 
much blood is spilt or justice outraged in the process. As the 
millionaire’s wife counts diamonds, nations count colonies, not 
only for their intrinsic virtues or advantages, but as symbols 
of superiority over the common herd. 

There must, however, be more to it than that. At any 
rate, most of the imperialists suppose there is. What then? 


Advantages for the trade of the step-mother country, advan- 
tages for its concession-hunters, jobs for its younger sons, 
perhaps fields for the export of its surplus population as well 
as its surplus goods ? Sources of wanted raw materials, which 
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can be monopolised or at least kept securely within the 
currency area of the home country? Supplies of cheap 
labour, or even of military reinforcement by native troops ? 
Coaling-stations and bases for fleets and air forces? Con- 
venient stepping-off points for harrying rivals in case of war ? 
The enumeration is not exhaustive ; but it is enough to show 
how, even apart from the matter of prestige, economic and 
military considerations are jumbled together in this passion 
for empires that besets the great States of to-day. 

How much is there in the economic arguments? The 
French colonial empire, which stands next to the British, is 
virtually a closed economic territory, apart from the con- 
cessions that have to be made to the “open door” in the 
mandated territories. The British colonial empire, on the 
other hand, has been till quite lately open to the trade of all 
comers on equal terms. Yet it cannot be argued that the 
French have in fact made more of comparable parts of their 
empire than we of ours. This is sometimes put down to our 
superior virtue, or to our sagacity in handling “ natives ” ; 
but it is in fact largely due to the superior capacity of the 
British money market. For many decades the British had 
spare money to invest abroad, and they developed a highly 
skilled technique of overseas investment. British investors 
and adventurers took up the exploitation of the colonies, and 
as British business people largely dominated their import trade, 
the bulk of their orders went to Great Britain, even in the 
absence of a preferential tariff. The French public, on the 
other hand, though it had money to spare had no taste for 
adventurous colonial investments ; and so the closed French 
colonies remained largely undeveloped, except where, as in the 
case of Algeria, they were so unified with the mother-country 
as to become practically part of the home market. 

The technique of skilled colonial investment has been for 
the most part almost a British monopoly, though the Dutch 
have something of it and the Belgians something too. The 
Americans have put capital heavily into Cuba and the 
Philippines ; but they have been for the most part undis- 
criminating investors overseas. The French and Germans 
and Italians certainly do not take the view, which we took 
in the past, that colonies can be of most use to the step- 
mother country if the door is left open to all: nor, probably, 
should we have taken it but for our own free trade system 
and our strongly entrenched position in the capital market. 
We do not take it now ; though our Empire is still much less 
closed than the French, the Ottawa Conference and the fear 
of Japanese competition have been used to draw the bands 
about it a good deal tighter than they used to be. 

It is chimerical, in these days of outrageous economic 
nationalism, to look to countries which pursue such policies 
at home to show any liberality in their handling of colonial 
problems. But the more illiberal the existing empires become, 
the greater becomes the desire of the States without empires 
to get colonies of their own, in which to pursue the same 
exclusive policy. If they are to be shut out from the markets 
of other empires, they feel they must get markets which they 
can monopolise for themselves. If the raw materials in other 
countries’ colonies are to be kept to feed those countries’ 
industries, or sold to outsiders only on less favourable terms, 
they feel they must get supplies of raw materials under their 
own flag. If currencies are to be unstable, they feel they 
must build up currency areas of their own, in which to trade 
and buy materials without fear of monctary fluctuations. 

These arguments are powerful in the present state of the 
world in which two blacks are more and more taken to mean 
a white. But they are reinforced by the military arguments. 
Areas which yield war materials are prized above others, 
and the development of aerial warfare gives fresh value in war 
to colonies widely dispersed. Would we could show that 
these contentions have no substance: the trouble is that they 
have. If the world were sane, the Cobdenite case would be 


largely unanswerable on the economic plane ; but it crumbles 
to dust in a world run mad. 
To-day, the two countries chiefly affected are Italy and 


Germany. Italy, in the last war, was the brigand that was 
bilked. The other thieves went off with the spoil, professing 
the noblest intentions of holding it on trust for the brave new 
world, but keeping tight hold, so that almost none of it came 
Italy’s way. Great Britain and her Dominions took Tangan- 
yika, German South-West Africa, bits of Togoland and 
Cameroon, Palestine, Iraq (for a time), and a lot more. (The 
Mandate system had the advantage that the closed door was 
impossible, and it is worth while to remember that Germans 
have been freely allowed to acquire land in Tanganyika since 
the war). France took Syria, and acquired much additional 
territory in Northern and Central Africa. Japan mopped up 
the German sphere of influence in China, and proceeded in 
due course to swallow Manchuria in open defiance of the 
League and the Great Powers, including the U.S.A. In a 
world of brigandage, Italy has a brigand’s grievance ; it may 
feel just as unpleasant to be cheated of what does not belong 
to you as of what does. The burglar loves not the receiver 
who welshes with the stolen goods. 

As for Germany, the colonial grievance is there only a part 
of a much wider resentment. The Allies took the German 
colonies, nominally for the League, and then parcelled them out 
among themselves. They disarmed Germany, and promised 
themselves to disarm. They starved the German people after 
the war was over, and, under pretext of impossible claims for 
reparations, invaded German territory again five years after 
the peace. They humiliated Germany as long as she lay 
prostrate to be kicked, and began to deal with her as an equal 
as soon as she kicked back. What is the obvious moral ? 
Kick harder, and all things—including colonies—shall be 
added unto you. Germany has drawn that moral. 

If great States are not to want colonies, what a lot of difficult 
conditions will have to be satisfied! Freedom to trade on 
equal terms, to get concessions on equal terms, to obtain 
assured supplies of necessary materials on equal terms, in 
colonies possessed by other States. Free outlets for migration, 
without racial or national discrimination. Some sublimated 
substitute for the sense of prowess which the possession of a 
colonial empire confers. And, last but not least, so great a 
sense of security from the danger of war that the military 
advantages of empire will simply cease to be considered. In 
effect, Utopia, or something not far short of Utopia. At any 
rate, a world most remarkably different from that in which we 
are living to-day. 

The reformed burglar, even if his conversion be genuine, is 
not likely to be popular among his old associates who have not 
yet made their pile. When he preaches at them, they will not 
be impressed. That is our fate to-day. Sir Samucl Hoare’s 
words may sound very noble to English ears, and be quite 
genuinely meant ; but they sound very different to Mussolini, 
or even to the ordinary Italian citizen. We must stop Italy, 
if we can, for the sake of humanity’s future ; but the less we 
moralise about it the better, however sure we may be that 
we are, on this occasion, in the right. It will be time to 
trumpet our virtue when we have given the world a practical 
demonstration that we are not hypocrites, thinking more of 
Egypt and Suez than of Abyssinia, and of the prestige of the 
British Empire than of the future of the League. In short, 
by cooking Mussolini’s goose, and then not gobbling it up 
ourselves. 

But what practical demonstration can we give ? The charge 
against us is that we are sitting tight on our own ill-gotten 
gains—our colonial empire that is so much the better part of 
the swag—and pretending virtuous indignation when any other 
Power ventures to challenge our supremacy. That view of our 
conduct is nearly as common in France as in Italy; we can 
by no means afford to dismiss it with a shrug. But what can 
we do to show that our conversion is sincere ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare, with his eyes on Germany as well as 
Italy, referred at Geneva to the possibility of a fairer distri- 
bution of the world’s colonial products. What did he mean ? 
If only that we are prepared to let Germany and 4ltaly buy 
all they need in our colonial markets, the Germans and Italians 
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will say : “ Thank you for nothing.” ‘They can do that now, 
if they have money enough, and the world is at peace. But 
they have no assurance of supplies in case of war, or threatened 
war, or the application of economic sanctions. Nor, even in 
peace, can they buy with their own currency, or at a price that 
represents a fixed value of their currency. They can get no 
preference, such as nations can enjoy when they have colonies 
of their own. They will acquire no prestige, no colonial 
appointments, no exclusive spheres of influence. They can 
look for no accession of military strength, no national air- 
routes over the world, no painting of the map black or brown, 
or dotting it over with swastikas and fasces, or hands uplifted 
in ceremonial salute. 

Even if we could make large economic concessions, they 
would not meet the case. And, unless there were ample 
evidence of their value in purchasing world peace and content, 
there would be furious opposition to them at home. Presum- 
ably this would be reinforced by the refusal of the French to 
have anything to do with a proposal for opening colonial 
empires—for such a project runs directly counter to their 
basic policy of “ assimilation.” If Great Britain decides to 
re-liberalise her colonial economic policy, it is far more likely 
to be as part of a move back towards freer trade at home 
than as a means of meeting the demands of the Great Powers 
which lack colonial empires of their own. It will help, 
nevertheless, by weakening the economic case for empire ; 
but no policy of economic concessions on the part of the 
British Empire will suffice to stop the Italians from wanting 
Abyssinia, or the Germans from watching for a favourable 
chance to demand the return of their lost colonies. 


A LONDON DIARY 


I am naturally sceptical of any coup d’état which is much 
talked about beforehand, but after conversation during the last 
few days with a number of French and British observers of 
the present situation in France, I am convinced that the danger 
of a Fascist attempt to seize power in France this autumn is 
considerable. Some believe that when Laval falls in November 
an attempt will be made by various anti-parliamentary organisa- 
tions to forestall a government of the Front Populaire. I have 
been told of a list of prominent Left leaders who are immediately 
to be killed. The most sinister feature is the general belief 
that M. Laval is on the most intimate terms with Colonel 
De la Rocque, who is a good popular orator and a plausible 
soldier with plenty of connections in Society circles. His 
organisation, Le Croix de Feu, is disciplined and is supposed 
to have easy access to arms. The most dangerous development 
is the increased activity of the Front Paysan, in which various 
agrarian organisations have been combined and given a violently 
anti-democratic bias. The storm troopers of this new Fascist 
force are the Ligue des Paysans, whose Fihrer is M. Dorgéres. 
He has several times been prosecuted for incitement to violence 
and after a recent speech at Rouen, in which he urged the 
audience to “ invade the Chamber and shoot the damned lot ” 
(all except M. Flandin who, poor man, was condemned to a 
slower execution on the nearest lamp-post), he was sentenced 
io eight months imprisonment, which, however, he has so far 
avoided serving. The Ligue’s programme is the usual Fascist 
hotchpotch served up for peasants. It includes the revision 
of contracts, a moratorium of agricultural debts, the abrogation 
of the wheat and wine laws, the regulation of leases, restriction 
of imports, decreased taxation, etc., etc. The Front Paysan 
is reputed to be making rapid headway; it is anti-Laval, of 
course, but it is even more vehemently anti-democratic. 

* * * 


On the other side the Front Populaire is immensely strong 
and its recent demonstrations in Paris have been vast, earnest 
and at least superficially united. It must be remembered, too, 
that the peasants are not really Fascists in the sense that the 
Croix de Feu and other patriotic groups are Fascist. They 
merely have grievances and are tired, like everyone else, of the 





corruption and muddle of the French parliamentary system. 
(Some sort of dictatorship must come in any case in France 
before very long, unless the parliamentary system is reformed.) 


The peasant front might under certain circumstances, I / 


imagine, be switched over to quite a different allegiance. 
Moreover, the hatred of Fascism in many provincial towns is | 


terrific; the leaders of the Front Populaire are fully alive to | 


the danger and any attempt at a Fascist coup would certainly 
meet with most energetic resistance. There would be 
fighting everywhere. 
officers are said to be already in league with the Fascist groups, 
but many of the junior officers and a large part of the army are 
supposed to be loyal to the Republic. I asked one friend what 
the army would do in the event of an attempted coup d’état. 
He said that, as in the famous case of General Boulanger’s 
coup, the army would probably be “ confined to barracks.” 
It is impossible to guess whether all this excitement really 
means anything like civil war in the near future. A good deal 
depends on the success of the League; the battle for and 
against sanctions has become a struggle for and against Fascism. 
In any case, the most urgent problem for the Front Populaire 
is to improve its constructive policy. As a body of resistance, 
I am quite sure that it is powerful, but if it is allowed to form 
a government it may easily give the Fascists an excellent 
chance by having no clear-cut policy ready to meet the situation. 
In the vital sphere of finance, for instance, it is trying to combine 
a policy of satisfying the opposite demands of the workers 
and the peasants without devalucing the franc—which I 
should have thought obviously impossible. 


Pétain and some of the senior army 





x * * 


The Daily Mail has been in an extraordinary position during 
the last few weeks. It has always profited by war. Its cir- 
culation went up from half a million to a million in the beginning 
of the Boer War which, as everyone will agree, it did its best 
to promote. Throughout its career it has loved war as a blue- 
bottle loves carrion. But nowadays it loves Fascism, too, and 
hates the League. Therefore, it has been more Italian than 
Mussolini and more isolationist than Lord Beaverbrook, but 
when Sir Samuel Hoare made a speech at Geneva it perceived 
that its new-found pacifism might put it into opposition to 
national sentiment. It therefore swung round in a leader 
headed, “‘ Our Country Right or Wrong,” explaining that, while 
it was sure that Great Britain is wrong in getting involved in 
these continental troubles, yet, at a pinch, a patriotic newspaper 
must support the British Government right or wrong. Its 
latest joke has been to hold a ballot on the subject of sanctions, 
the result of which appeared on October 7th. The voting 
showed 3 to I against economic sanctions and 5 to I against 
military sanctions, and a statistical analysis was provided of the 
percentages of the votes cast. As the actual figures were 
not given, these percentages mean almost nothing—there may, 
as far as we know, have only been a few hundred people who 
voted. The leading article on the same day said that “ the 
result of the national ballot which the Daily Mail has just 
taken, and which is fully analysed in our columns to-day, is 
most significant and entirely representative.” The italics are 
mine. 

* * * 


A business service organisation in the United States, in its 
latest bulletin, which has come my way, holds up for admira- 
tion the methods of a department store in Sioux City, Iowa, 
which “probably sells more men’s garters (anglice, sock 
suspenders) than any other store in the country.” The 
method adopted is to write twice a year to all the male customers 
on the books, reminding them of “ the excruciating embarrass- 
ment which results when your sock suspenders default on the 
ballroom floor.” A reply card is enclosed, and customers 
using it become “ Knights of the Pelletier Garter Club,” a 
fresh pair being sent them automatically every four months ! 

. * * 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement at Geneva about the right 
of every nation to free access to raw materials would have 
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meant more if he had said free access to colonial markets. 
But it was a far-reaching statement and a symptom, I believe, 
of a new attitude in this country to the problems of Empire 
and their relation to war. I am glad to see that the National 
Peace Council intends to explore the implications of Sir 
Samuel’s statement and that it has called a whole-day Con- 
ference on the Colonial problem in its relation to military 
aggression for October 29th. The speakers announced include 
Sir Arthur Salter, Lord Lothian, Mr. Leonard Barnes, Mr. 
Roden Buxton, and Professors Norman Bentwich, H. J. Laski, 
William Macmillan (of the University of Johannesburg and an 
old contributor to this journal), and A. J. Toynbee. The 
Conference may be the beginning of a movement which will 
transform ideas of Imperial “ ownership.” 
*x - *x 


Only a few years ago if you wanted to go to Manchester or 
Plymouth or Edinburgh and were not the owner of a large car, 
you knew that you would go by train, and an A.B.C. or Brad- 
shaw was all you required. To-day you need to know whether 
there is an aeroplane service or a motor coach that suits you 
better than a train, and it would have saved me a lot of trouble- 
some inquiries on more than one occasion if I had known that 
a time-table exists which gives the air and road services as 
well as the trains. I find now that such a time-table does exist, 
though for reasons of bulk only a selection of coach services 
are included. It is called the A to Z Time-table, and is 
published at 1s. 6d. every month by Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co. The reason why this very useful publication is not used 
by everyone in preference to an A.B.C. is explained in an 
editorial note to the September issue. 

The A to Z Time-tables are obtainable on all the stations of the 
London Passenger Transport Board and at every first-class bookseller 
or newsagent throughout the country, but, unfortunately, the sale 
has now been prohibited on the bookstalls of the four great Railway 
Companies of Great Britain, because we give information of competing 
services. 

We have told you that if you travel to Glasgow by air, you save 
1 hour and 55 minutes on the time by rail, and that if you elect to 
travel to Glasgow by coach, the time of the journey will be 9 hours and 
56 minutes more than the train at a saving of 20s. 3d. on the third 
class fare... . 

Appatently the sale of the A to Z Time-table increases 
rapidly in spite of the railway bookstall ban, and I suspect that 
the railway companies will soon think better of their decision. 
You could not find a better example, in a small way, of the 
absurdity of competition in a public service. Actually, of 
course, as the A to Z editorial for October points out “ the 
Railways will in any case continue to carry the lion’s share of 
the passenger traffic for many years to come.” 

*x *x * 


The scene was in the middle of the Italian quarter in Soho. 
An urchin was selling evening papers and holding a poster : 
“Italy Bombs Women and Children.” A passer-by bought a 
paper and said: “ Aren’t you afraid of showing that poster 


here?” The small boy’s reply has unfortunately to be 
bowdlerised. “‘ Me scared? I don’t care a damn for them 
wops ! ” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of ss. for the contribution at the head of this 
column goes this week to Mr. J. B. McNulty. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


British sympathy from time immemorial has always been with the 
* underdog.” 
This was the case in the Boer War.—Daily Mail leader. 


Another way to stop war was by one of the combatants refusing to 
fight, and he would suggest that through pressure from Geneva the 
Emperor should evacuate his whole population into British, and, if 
possible, French Somaliland. Volunteers could be sent out from the 
Churches to house and clothe the people.—Glasgow Herald. 


Worshippers who are kind enough to contribute buttons to the 
collections are requested to bring their own and not pull them off the 
hassocks. This plea is made by the Rev. G. R. Balleine, vicar of 
a Church, Bermondsey, in the current parish magazine. 
— Times. 


Now Wagner was an artist, but he was by no means so artistic as 
all that. On the contrary, he was actively engaged at this time in a 
love affair with a married lady.—Sunday Referee. 


England, this great country of ours, has always been, and must 
always be the standard against which other countries measure their 
height—yes, and maybe their strength.—T7azler. 


There is every reason to believe—and those who have lived amongst 
Jews generally realise it—that the type of Jew coming under Hitler’s 
ban would be anything but welcome in a place such as Montrose.— 
Montrose Standard and Argus. 


When Miss Freda Heaton goes as a bride to the altar of St. John’s 
Church, Roundhay, Leeds, on Saturday she will kneel on the love- 
letters she has received during her courtship. They will fill the altar 
cushion which will be used at her marriage. . . . Miss Heaton told 
me to-day that the idea was that of her mother, Mrs. W. Heaton, of 
Park Lane, Leeds. The love-letters were first torn into small pieces, 
and then put into the white satin lining. 

** Nobody wants to get rid of love-letters, and this seems an excellent 
way of using them,” she added. 

“* We shall keep the cushion and the letters in our new home, and 
if we want to read them again it will be fun piecing them up like a 
jig-saw.”—Daily Mail. 


When the groom is an Army man the modern bride can have her 
cake decorated in “ military” style. The whole of the decoration 
may show various notes dealing with the service, such as flags, orders, 
rifles, etc., with a gun as the top ornament. These, of course, are of 
sugar to match the icing, and so cleverly and artistically is the work 
done that the full dignity of the Army is preserved.—The Star. 


An official of the Automobile Association said that while it was 
difficult to express an opinion at such an early stage in the experiment, 
there was no doubt that if pedestrians could be encouraged to use 
the crossings it would be found that the overwhelming majority of 
motorists, who were reasonable drivers, would accede to the 
pedestrians’ wishes to cross the road in safety.—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Muni, Star of Stars, blasts the lid off Hell with a load of entertain- 
ment. . . . Black fury. . . . Intestinal fortitude is what it took to 
make it.—Advt. in Evening Standard. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


III.—AGRICULTURE VERSUS OTHER INDUSTRIES 


In two previous articles I have tried to outline the possi- 
bilties for increased land settlement in this country and to 
indicate the real and imagined benefits that might accrue to 
the community thereby. I have approached the subject 
from a rural and an agricultural angle, for there I am on 
familiar ground. But I have endeavoured to do so as one who 
realises that agriculture is only part of the puzzle that con- 
fronts economists to-day, and therefore must be fitted into 
the completed picture. 

Can we increase employment by land settlement? I can 
find no support, either among economists or farmers, for the 
five hundred thousand new settlers Mr. Lloyd George visual- 
ises. Naturally it would increase employment on the land, 
if steps were taken to make food dear enough, just as an Act 
of Parliament forbidding the use of any agricultural machinery 
and prohibiting increased imports of food would probably 
absorb the whole 2,000,000 unemployed into agriculture at the 
price of a standard of living that took us back to Tudor times. 
And without going to such lengths as this, we only need think 
of the imports of very cheap foodstuffs, giving to those abroad 
who produce them a return which would make the farmers 
of all England as vocal in their cries of despair as those of East 
Anglia, to realise that there are not such very wide limits to an 
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expansionist policy in agriculture under existing conditions. 
For there is an unfortunately large proportion of our population 
for whom the only alternative to very cheap food is less food, 
however plausibly some of our modern Marie Antoinettes may 
say they should eat cake instead of bread. One of the chief 
hopes of English agriculture lies in enabling these to buy more 
home-grown food. 

Land settlement is, of course, an “ artificial” way of ex- 
panding agricultural production, in the sense that it is a 
departure from the old ideas of Jaisser faire. But all 
planning is artificial in this sense, just as tariffs, quotas, sub- 
sidies and marketing schemes are an effort consciously to 
control and direct our economic life instead of relying upon 
the blind, rule-of-thumb methods of the Victorian “ laws of 
economics.” The old methods have broken down because 
people began breaking the rules of the game when the first 
country decided to give a home industry the unfair advantage 
of “ protection.” It is doubtful if the old methods would 
work smoothly under the most favourable conditions with the 
organisation and development of industry that have taken place 
in recent years. The dumping and subsidising of surplus 
production has become too easy, so we are forced to fall back 
upon a slender reserve of human intelligence to repair the 
damage and get out of the mess. With so much of our export 
trade gone and no immediate prospect of its return, we have 
been compelled to abandon our intentional neglect of home 
agriculture in the interests of cheapening our goods for export 
and to turn back to the rural population as consumers of in- 
dustrial products and producers of the food that formerly 
paid for our exports. The real question is—how much scope 
is there for the land to attract more people to it without (a) 
lowering urban standards of living by too expensive food and 
(6) demanding too low a standard of living from the rural 
population by too cheap food ? 

Mr. Elliot’s experiments have been concerned with trying 
to strike this balance. There have been successes and failures, 
but I am prepared to argue that he has met with a large measure 
of success with bacon, mutton, lamb, sugar and potatoes— 
all of which have been giving better returns to the producer 
or expanding production without causing undue hardship 
to the consumer. We are still, however, in the early stages— 
too early, in my opinion, to generalise from the results for the 
purpose of embarking upon any monster “ back-to-the-land ” 
campaign that reckons new settlers in tens of thousands. The 
distributive side has so far been ignored, but part of the 
burden the producer carries on his back is the swelling army 
of retailers—far too many for much opportunity to profiteer 
as individuals, but numerous enough in the aggregate to 
extract far too great a toll from the total paid by the consumer 
for his food. It will be an invidious task to readjust 
this balance, but it is a task that will have to be tackled if the 
national bias in favour of agriculture is to be emphasised. 
It is easy to condemn the folly of five different milk roundsmen 
serving the inhabitants of one small street ; it is quite a different 
matter to put it right. The milk distributor—I think quite 
unjustly—receives more for distributing each gallon of milk 
than the farmer receives for the trouble and risk and skill 
involved in producing it; the man who squirts out an empty 
milk churn with a jet of steam receives better wages than a head 
dairyman—a highly skilled farm worker who bears great 
responsibilities and puts in a 58 hour week, Sundays included. 

These are disproportionate balances between town and 
country that have thrust deep roots into the life of the com- 
munity through the generations in which we have deliberately 
sacrificed farming to industry. It will not be easy to readjust 
them, unless a great increase in national wealth provides a 
heaven-sent opportunity to level up rural standards without 
levelling down others. 

Yet the truth is, I think, that urban and rural interests are 
far more nearly one than either town or country people imagine. 
I never cease to be astonished at the industrialists who believe 
that a half-clothed, underpaid native in Timbuctoo is a more 
intrinsically valuable customer than a comparatively well-off 


farm labourer in Sussex. But it is equally amazing to find 
farmers who are under the impression that the way to pros- 
perity is to make food so expensive that less of it can be eaten, 
or that they will do better business by throwing out of work 
even more urban customers who exist on the remains of our 
export trade. The manufacturer should have every reason 
to welcome increased rural purchasing power; the farmer’s 
best hope of selling more of the high quality produce of our 
soil is that the wheels of industry should become busy again, 
with coal miners able to buy English rump steaks once more. 

It will be seen how large a part the Marketing Acts will have 
to play in re-establishing this balance. For the Boards will 
give the producers collective power to achieve what they could 
never bring about as individuals, and what no politiciai would 
ever dare attempt openly on their behalf. By this I do not 
mean forcing up prices to the consumer—rather the reverse. 
The Boards can bring about differential prices to certain 
classes of consumers—as they have done already in a small way 
with milk and potatoes, and as the railways have done in a large 
way. with cheap day tickets, workmen’s tickets, season tickets 
and many other concessions to certain classes of users or at 
certain times or for certain occasions. A vast field is open to 
the Boards in this respect to increase the consumption of home 
produce and to bring what we now call surplus food into use. 
But the Boards will also have the power—and they will develop 
the technique of using it—to insist that the producer shall obtain 
“a larger share of the consumer’s dollar,” and if they can only 
make the consumer believe that they are deeply concerned for 
his interest, they can press on where politicians dare not tread. 
The confidence and support of the consumer is vital to agricul- 
tural expansion. 

Lastly, there is the apparently vicious circle in which more 
people on the land and greater food production must be re- 
conciled with prosperous urban industries and yet lower food 
imports. But is it really as hopeless as this? Greater pros- 
perity at home means greater demand for raw materials— 
copper and other metals for electrical and mechanical develop- 
ment, rubber for motor tyres, cotton, wool and leather for 
clothing, and a hundred and one other things we should have to 
buy from abroad in greater quantities if our standard of living 
rose. I believe it is true that the years of our greatest volume 
of exports, and of greatest prosperity, have coincided with the 
years when imports also have been greatest. Greater pros- 
perity at home also means greater consumption of food, and 
since 1909 this has increased by 17 per cent. Even so, county 
medical officers are reporting cases of rickets that amount to 
30 per cent. of the children examined, and there is estimated 
to be at least 25 per cent. of the population unable to afford a 
diet mecessary to safeguard it against malnutrition and 
disease. In any such diet the fresh produce of our own land 
plays an important part. I cannot subscribe to the pessimistic 
view that we are near the limit of food consumption in this 
country, although I believe that immediate launching out on a 
scale of land settlement as grandiose as that proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd George would, to say the least of it, be putting the cart 
before the horse. But I do submit that the chief enemy of 
English agriculture is not the threat of imported food, but low 
purchasing power, bad housekeeping and waste in food pro- 
duction and marketing. L. F. EASTERBROOK 


PLEASING THE FOREIGNER 


I pousr whether there has ever been a time in the history 
of the world at which foreigners were so popular as they are 
to-day. We have lost much of that savage instinct that 
regards a stranger as a sinister-looking fellow and a potential 
enemy. I am sure that much of the persecution of the Jews 
was due to the fact that they kept their racial characteristics 
and in most of the countries in which they lived had a foreign 
look. To-day, however, the attitude to the foreigner is 
changing. Over most of the world men are saying to each other : 
“ The foreigner is a good man. He has money, and, if we 
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are nice to him, he may come and spend it among us.” This 
is the result of the enormous increase in travel. Everybody 
who has saved twenty pounds is a traveller nowadays, and, 
if he has a little more, he will find himself tempted by the 
advertisements to go and see how much he is beloved at the 
Taj Mahal, on the South African veldt and in the ports of the 
South Sea Islands. Even countries in a state of revolution 
do their best to persuade the foreigner that, though the natives 
may hate each other to the point of throwing bombs, no 
foreigner will ever be hit except by accident. I have some- 
times wondered why revolutionary countries do not go farther 
than this and offer foreign visitors special cheap fares to the 
scene of revolution. I am sure that thousands of people would 
rush to buy tickets for a specially conducted tour through a 
revolutionary area. 

We have evidence of the growing love of foreigners in the 
way in which even Soviet Russia and Hitlerite Germany go 
out of their way to invite foreign visitors to their shores. They 
may hate foreign ideas as most other countries hate foreign 
goods ; but they are human enough to love foreign money and 
foreign good will. Where it is a question of getting hold of a 
foreigner’s money, there is neither East nor West, border, nor 
breed, nor birth. Money is the great leveller: it makes all— 
or nearly all—men equally welcome. I have a Communist 
friend who is greeted as enthusiastically in the more expensive 
hotels of Rome and Venice as if he were one of Mussolini’s 
ministers. Even in so politically minded a country as 
Ireland, the hotel-keepers make no distinctions on the score 
of politics among their guests. In Scotland, again, a Wee 
Free hotel proprietor will let his best bedroom as readily to a 
rich atheist as to a poor-looking Christian. Thus the love of 
money, which is commonly supposed to make men narrow 
and miserly, appears really to broaden the mind as few other 
things can. Prejudice disappears in a misty glow of universal 
benevolence. The catering scctions of the community, 
indeed, have gone far beyond the statesmen in putting into 
practice that universal good will which to many people seems 
a Utopian dream. In the hotels and restaurants, more than 
anywhere else, all men are equal—if they have money in their 
pockets. 

Japan, I see, is the latest country to join in the great Love- 
the-Foreigner Movement. Japan—like most of the Far East, 
indeed—was once supposed to be hostile to foreigners. I do 
not know whether the Japanese ever spoke of their guests as 
“foreign devils” as the Chinese did; but for a time they 
seemed to regard them as intruders rather than as blood- 
brothers from across the sea. Now that is all to be changed. 
The foreigner is to be smiled on and made to enjoy himself, 
and everything is to be done to please him. A booklet of 
etiquette, entitled “ How to Behave Before Foreigners,” has 
just been published by the Japanese Board of Tourist Industry, 
telling the women and girls employed in hotels, restaurants, 
and places of amusement how to behave in such a way as not 
to offend the susceptibilities of foreign visitors. The first 
rule is: “ Do not whisper among yourselves or titter in the 
presence of foreign visitors.” That is a good rule. There 
are few things more embarrassing in a restaurant than to find 
oneself being stared at and tittered about by two whispering 
waitresses. One realises that they must have their fun like 
other people, but one hates to think that they may be making 
fun of oneself and even calling one the most offensive nick- 
names, such as “ Elephant’s Ears,” “ Cock Robin,” or “ Old 
Seed-cake.” I have heard waitresses referring to their -cus- 
tomers by names like these, and I never went back to the 
restaurant again, fearing the name they might have invented 
for me. There is one restaurant, however, where I do not 
mind being called after the dish I have ordered. In this 
restaurant, if your food takes a long time in coming, the 
manageress looks over at you sympathetically and calls out to 
a waitress: “ There’s a kidney-on-toast has been waiting 
there in the corner for twenty minutes. It’s perfectly dis- 
graceful.” To her you are a kidney-on-toast till you have 


been served. But she is quite serious and friendly about it 


and does not deride you to the other waitresses as “‘ Kidney- 
on-Toast” after you have gone. To-morrow she will know 
you as “ Sausage-and-Mash ” or “ Haddock-and-Poached ” or 
“* Two-Fried-and-a-Back,” according to your order; but it 
will all be done without a foolish and disturbing accompani- 
ment of cachinnation, and, as a result, the customers of this 
Junch-house are among the most loyal in London. 

The second rule to be observed by Japanese waitresses in 
the presence of forcigners is: ‘‘ Don’t imitate fancy gestures 
learned at the cinema, which will only excite disgust on the part 
of foreigners.” I am not so sure about the virtue of this rule. 
Would it be so great a hardship, I wonder, to be waited on by 
an exact replica of Greta Garbo or Marlene Dietrich? It is 
true that it would be rather embarrassing, as one was drinking 
a cup of tea, to find a waitress gesticulating like a Spanish 
gipsy and dancing round the table with a red flower in her 
mouth. But there is a sympathetic quality in the fancy 
gestures of great film actresses that is far from disgusting and 
that, if it were adopted by the waitresses in a restaurant, might 
well lead to an enormous increase of customers. The third 
rule in the etiquette-book is sounder. It is: “‘ Don’t ask a 
foreigner’s age unless it is absolutely required.” It will 
be a bad day for the Savoy when a waiter is allowed, after taking 
a dowager’s order, to say to her: “‘ Excuse me, madam, but I 
should very much like to know how old you are.” Apparently, 
in Japan this is a hobby, as it is among children in this part of 
the world. But, if you look into Who’s Who, you will find 
that there are a considerable number of people who do not 
like to tell their ages. If it were made compulsory, before 
being served with a meal in a restaurant, to answer the 
question: “How old are you?” many of the best people 
would take to dining at home. 

There is sound advice, again, in the rule: “ Light pranks 
add zest to your service, but don’t pull people’s ears.” I am 
not sure, indeed, that the rule goes far enough. It seems to 
me that a waitress should take a good look at her customers 
before indulging even in light pranks with them. If Bishop 
Proudie had visited Japan, I am certain that both he and Mrs. 
Proudie would have been greatly disturbed if a waitress in 
their hotel had began to show an inclination to light pranks 
at the dinner-table. Certainly, if in an access of high spirits, 
the waitress had pulled the Bishop’s ears, Mrs. Proudic, if 
not the Bishop, would have risen indignantly from the table. 
It would be equally inept to take a tug at the whiskers of a 
Nonconformist minister. Similarly, a prosperous and pomp- 
ous business-man has a dignity to preserve in public. Ear- 
pulling, no doubt, is well meant, but it is very confusing to a 
sober man in the full glare of a restaurant. 

Heaven knows, the European is not a particularly sensitive 
man; but it is clear that his modesty would be greatly 
shocked if Japanese womanhood behaved to him as it is for- 
bidden in the etiquette-book to behave. The prospective English 
visitor to Japan will learn with considerable relief that the 
women employed in hotels are now warned: “ Don’t go into 
the bathroom when foreigners are bathing to ask whether the 
temperature of the water is right or to help them wash them- 
selves.” This rule is a proof of the immense thoughtfulness 
of the Japanese, who realise that, if an Englishman’s home is 
his castle, his bathroom is the most inviolable stronghold in 
his castle. It has long been a rule of English life that the 
Englishman in his bathroom should be heard and not seen. 
Being an individualist, a solitary creature, he is never so 
happy as when he has locked himself safely alone in his 
bathroom, where his joy can be measured by the intensity of 
his splashing and of his song. To break in on his solitude 
at such a moment in order to enquire about the temperature 
of the bath water would be to rouse in him the fury of the 
outraged lion. I have never heard an Englishman give vent 
to such a strangled yell of horror mixed with rage as when 
he had forgotten to lock the bathroom door and a housemaid 
burst in on him unawares. 

Now that Japan has gone out of its way to make things 
pleasant for foreigners, it is to be hoped that England will 
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follow suit. For the sake of foreigners, if not of themselves, 
Englishmen should at least aim at establishing all over the 
country hotels fit for a foreigner to stay at, with good food 
and no extortion in the wine-list. They might even keep at 
least some of the public-houses open all day and so encourage 
the spirit of international amity. A nation is largely judged 
by i its attitude to foreigners, and England should not lag behind 
in the great cause of appealing at once to the heart and to 
the pocket of the tripper from abroad. e. % 


UEBERMENSCH 


[The Nazi Ministry of Enlightenment, etc., announces that the 
early Saxons were not savages. 

To-day a new faith is awakening, the Muthos of Blood . . . Nordic 
Blood represents the Mystery which has replaced and overcome the 
old Sacraments.—ALFRED ROSENBERG.] 


The Saxons in their native state, 

As chased around by Charles the Great 
Were not, as chroniclers relate, 

Mere hordes unruly. 

Those denizens of bog and fen 
Though ill-appreciated then 

Were arch-Teutonic supermen 

Now valued truly. 


The Saxon, elemental child 

Of Nordic culture undefiled, 
Enjoyed between his combats wild 
Delirium tremens ; 

On sacred and bespattered sites 
He offered with congenial rites 
Blood-cocktails to the appetites 
Of gods and demons. 


Now reared on Nordic culture’s peak 
The Saga breed of mould antique, 
New-garnished with a yellow streak 
Totalitarian 
Hails in the mystic bond of blood 
The head of wood, the mind of mud, 
Prize product of the Nazi stud, 
The new barbarian. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE AND THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


Str,—The sanctions debate at Brighton marked the end of yet 
another epoch in Labour Party history. The latest attempt by 
a group of intellectuals to deflect Labour from its reformist path has 
failed, and this failure again raises the fundamental question— 
what part the Socialist intellectual can ever play in Labour politics. 

To answer this question, it is necessary to distinguish the 
policy from the tactics of the Socialist League. Did the League 
fail because the brand of Socialism which it pushed was un- 
palatable to the Trade Unions, or because it employed the wrong 
tactics for pushing it? The answer is simple. Both the policy 
and the tactics of the League showed a total disregard for the nature 
of English democracy, and the working of the party machine. 
About its policy not much need be said. It was the product of 
the hysteria produced by the collapse of 1931. That collapse 
seemed to prove the impossibility of gradualism, the ineptitude 
of the reformists, and the fatality of minority government. The 
Party was without a policy or leader. Why should not a group of 
resolute men impose a revolutionary policy upon it while its mind 
was still open to new ideas ? Why should not that policy be the 
quick constitutional revolution, the seizure of power by men who 
would hold what they had once gained ? 

In 1935 it is difficult to conceive how anyone in 1932 could 
have considered such a plan to be practical, and have hit on the 
Labour Party as a fit instrument for achieving it. For between 


1932 and 1935 lies the Nazi Revolution, and it was the Nazi 
revolution which gave the coup de grace to “ constitutional revolu- 
tion” in England. In 1933 Hitler showed that it could be done 
in Germany, that dictatorship could be achieved by semi-consti- 
tutional methods, that a sluggish parliament could be destroyed 
by parliamentary procedure, and democracy undone by democratic 
means. But only on certain conditions, and it was the perception of 
just what those conditions were, which turned the Labour Party 
back to the ways of strict democracy just as the 30th of June turned 
the Conservative Party away from Fascism. Moreover the policy 
itself was Utopian. Hitler could achieve his purpose because he 
was backed by Big Business. The Socialist League intended to 
attack both Big Business and the Union Leaders. Had it gained 
100,000 supporters instead of a paltry 2,000 it could have achieved 
nothing against the vested interests on both sides. The Labour 
Party depends upon the Unions : an attempt to range the Divisional 
Labour Parties against the Block vote is therefore bound to fail. 
It is this fact which makes English democracy so extraordinarily 
stable. We may dislike this stability, but the Socialist League 
refused even to recognise its existence. 

Thus the Brighton Conference was an epilogue to the real 
tragedy. A revolutionary class-conscious foreign policy could 
hardly be acceptable to a party which had reverted to gradualism 
in home affairs. If the Labour Party refused to act on the as- 
sumption that the National Government was a capitalist concern 
for robbing the poor, it was not likely to accept the view that 
the League of Nations was a “ burglars Union.” The fact that, 
after 1933, the League Intellectuals continued to preach crude 
Marxianism to a Party which had suddenly seen that its existence 
(like that of the Trade Unions) was entirely dependent on the 
constitutionalism of the ruling classes, showed how little those 
intellectuals understood the political situation. There are truths too 
deep to be uttered. . . . But the Socialist League radiated Marxian 
candour, failing altogether to differentiate between a political 
programme and an academic diagnosis. The diagnosis was correct, 
as far as it went, but only because it omitted all the imponderabilia 
which the practical politician must manipulate. The Party, 
knowing by experience the significance of those imponderabilia, 
dismissed the diagnosis as bosh. As a result neither side learnt 
anything from the other, and the effect of the Socialist League 
as an educative force has been exactly nil. It has confirmed the 
opportunist and the reformist in his none-too-evil ways. 

If our account of the matter is correct, the failure of the Socialist 
League is the failure of a crude and abstract policy framed with 
a total disregard of the political situation. The intellectual failed 
because he let his heart run away with his head, and allowed his 
policy to be a rationalisation of the post 1931 hysteria. But what 
of the tactics and the methods employed by the League? They 
may be summed up in three principles (1) Disregard the political 
leaders and the Union bosses: concentrate propaganda on the 
middle-classes and the rank and file. (2) Remain at all costs within 
the Party but formulate a comprehensive policy blatantly at 
variance with that of the Executive. (3) Constitute yourself the 
permanent opposition to the Executive, round which all minorities 
can rally. 

The Socialist League succeeded at least in carrying its third 
principle into practice. At Southport it took the stage as the 
opposition. The result was that no intelligent criticism of the 
official policy was possible, for the Executive was delighted to spend 
five days in knocking out one self-appointed opponent, instead of 
facing the criticism it had expected. In fact, by acting upon these 
three principles the Socialist League succeeded in stifling all 
intelligent criticism of the official policy. The advantages accruing 
from its martyrdom all went to the powers that be, who could now 
sit back and say “ well: we gave the intellectuals a chance, and 
we beat them in sheer argument. What is wrong with us now ?” 

The same thing happened at Brighton. The Executive got 
through ten hours of discussion without any serious criticism 
being levelled at its foreign policy. Instead of being forced to 
discuss the exact conditions on which it would support the Govern- 
ment, and the exact meaning of its reference to equal distribution 
of raw materials, it was allowed to spar with a shadow opponent. 
A great debate was staged, but the Socialist League by concentrating 
the attack upon itself, prevented any effective clarification of the 
official policy. No wonder Mr. Morrison took good care not to 
knock out so convenient an opponent. 

The Socialist League refused to accept the fact of the Labour 
Party, its organisation, its tradition, and its ethos. It regarded 
such things as “ mere superstructure,” unworthy of the attention 
of the revolutionary who is to appeal to the masses. It forgot 
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that the masses have the same ethos, the same traditions as their 
bosses. We can indeed formulate three principles for the Labour 
Party intellectual slightly different from those of the Socialist 
League. (1) Never attempt to transfer the allegiance of the rank 
and file from their trusted leaders to the middle-class critic. 
If you are a critic you do not want allegiance from the masses, but 
a hearing from the leaders. (2) Never put forward a compre- 
hensive policy, far less a philosophy : make your criticism ad hoc. 
Do not concentrate it on burning issues where the leaders feel 
strongly, but take up problems they will have to face in a few 
years time, and get them used to your way of looking at these 
problems. (3) At all costs avoid the appearance of organising an 
opposition within the Party. 

The job of the intellectual is criticism, not leadership (as Marx 
and Engels realised). Criticism to be effective must be unambitious. 
The Socialist League was not. Enjoying the publicity so easily 
accorded it, it opposed instead of criticising. Suspicions arose 
that it was interested not in influencing the Party policy but in 
substituting a new leadership for the existing one, and at once its 
educative influence was destroyed, and it was treated as a disruptive 
force within the Party. 

If we look at the matter dispassionately, we must admit that 
the Brighton Conference has achieved one useful thing. It has 
cleared away an unreal opposition, and it has left the ground free 
for intellectuals who wish not merely to share the limelight but 
to accept the Party as it is and to improve its policy. This ac- 
ceptance is difficult both for the academic and for the religious 
convert to socialism. The latter finds the Party worldly, the former 
finds it illogical and untidy. Both wish to change it. But a political 
party cannot be changed from the outside. At best its policy can 
be slightly modified, its direction deflected. The Socialist League 
wanted great results and quick results, and neglected the primary 
fact that great democratic parties can never be instruments of 
revolution, and that the intellectual if he wishes to criticise can 
never lead. For these reasons it was bound to fail. 

Oxford. R. H. S. CRossMAN 


THE WAR MOOD IN ITALY 


Sir,—Your correspondent of September 21st on the “ War 
Mood in Italy,” should have made it clearer that it was not all 
Italy which he saw. Here in central Italy the great mobilisation 
demonstration of the day before yesterday left us cold. We are 
quite in the country and refractory to newspaper propaganda, as 
peasants don’t read the papers. 

It wes about half-past three in the afternoon, and I was watching 
the old man harness my grey for my daily drive to fetch the post, 
when the bells of the village on the hill (our nearest village, but 
not so near) came faintly on the breeze in a melancholy, tentative 
way, two or three strokes and then a stop—then beginning again. 
We listened, considering, but it was no saint’s day. 

“Curse them,” said the old man, fumbling angrily with a 
buckle. I agreed to this sentiment. We knew what they were up 
to. “ We are all sheep,” he added bitterly. “ Ah! if all were like 
me!” But he belongs to another generation. 

It didn’t seem as if it would be much use going to fetch the 
post, but nevertheless I went, not being quite sure that it really 
was the much-advertised demonstration. 

Presently bicycles began to be seen with peasants in their Sunday 
clothes. The peasant, besides his oxen-cart and his legs, has two 
faster means of locomotion—his mare to drive and his bicycle. 
The mare is for when they go in a party to the fair—but the 
bicycle was good enough for this occasion with one representative 
of the family. We met one of our own peasants and stopped him. 
“ Are you going to cry Viva la guerra ?” I asked my companion. 
““ No,” he answered, reddening, as if half offended, “‘ nobody wants 
the war.” “ Then why are you going?” “ They say there is 
a fine if one doesn’t go, and why spend for such a little thing ? All 
are going.” According to him this outward conformity meant 
nothing and had no consequence, and that is the mistake. 

Our post-town is afflicted with ribbon development, and as we 
proceeded the mean houses along the road blossomed out into 
shabby flags, many of paper, placed on balconies before closed 
shutters. The inhabitants were at the doors, alarmed and silent, 
but curious, all in their work-a-day clothes. One old woman in a 
doorway was wringing her hands all by herself, with a look of 
utter despair. She must have had a son with the African ex- 
pedition. Then, as we approached the schools, the chiidren began 
to flock into the road, all dressed, boys and girls, in the Fascist 
uniform. It was like a children’s fancy-dress party, something 


puerile about it all—only the children were not particularly gleeful, 


merely a little excited, as children always are on a dressing-up 
occasion. There were many men about in the main street, all in 
their Sunday best, as prescribed by the order they had each in- 
dividually received to attend, many with black shirts under their 
coats, but few women. It was a rainy day and chilly, one of the 
very few wet days of this unusually dry summer. We were 
struck by the absence of the cheerful chatter characteristic of a 
crowd enjoying itself. Not even the rumour that went round 
among the people that the crowds would be fired upon if they did 
not applaud, made them feel equal to ” Evvivas.” “Stay until 
midnight ? Not we,” they had said, and about seven in the evening 
a heavy shower gave them an excuse to go home. As a local 
paper put it, there was no “ Totalitarian exaggeration.” 

The main street being full of people and flags, we slipped 
down a side-street not to increase the crowd, which is immoral 
because it presupposes approval; and there we met a friend. 
“ The devils are at it,” she said, “ you will find the post shut.” 
“No newspapers even at the station?” we asked. ‘“ None— 
nothing,” she assured us, and “I wish they were all dead!” 
“ They ” being of course the Party, as Fascism is called here. 

So we turned back, with the defeated feeling we are al! used to 
by now, and which makes a popular rising so difficult, although it 
is so near the surface. In a side street we saw the Avantguardisti 
(bigger boys) all in uniform, with tassels and cords and harlequin 
kerchiefs, forming up to march through the town in procession. 
The grey gave a bound forward—the poor dear feels my dislike 
of blackshirts in the reins—and in a moment the Avantguardisti 
were out of sight. Two elderly ladies at a balcony were tying a 
big flag to the railing with mournful care, as if for a funeral. No, 
I didn’t see a war mood anywhere. “ Enthusiasm ?” said my 
companion, “ it is a Siberian chill.” 

In the evening there was the Duce’s speech on the public radio 
that you can hear in the Piazza. It was listened to in silence and 
without much comprehension, as the thundery weather made 
queer noises in it. (Some one who managed to take it down from 
a private radio said it was considerably different from the speech 
published in the papers next day.) “ Twenty millions ” was the 
phrase that chiefly struck the hearers. “Did he say twenty 
millions ready to march?” I was asked next day—*“ is that pos- 
sible?” It wasn’t, he was only boasting. “‘ He must have friends 
he keeps dark,” some said, “to be so sure of himself—or else 
mad.” “ Mad,” said I. There is a great story going about of 
how Marconi has invented a ray for him, and, as an experiment, 
killed a flock of sheep at twelve kilometres distance. But then 
what would be the use of an army at all ? 

Well, now the die is cast. This morning I heard from a peasant, 
who had gone early to market, that our aeroplanes had flown over 
Abyssinian towns, “ killing so many innocent souls.” She said it 
with deep compassion. “ What will come of it ? ” those who heard 
the news asked uneasily,and some said that they didn’t mind if we 
ended under a foreign Power, anything that would let us work 
and not drag us into war. 

We are unsophisticated country folk, and perhaps the Milan 
of your correspondent may be different, but I do think he exagger- 
ates the acquiescence to the regime; the taxes are so crippling, 
and the interference and fines so galling, in the towns as in the 
country. AN ITALIAN WOMAN 


SANCTIONS 


Sir,—Reference was made in your correspondence columns last 
week to those pacifists who are supporting the Collective System 
of the League of Nations in its entirety. We were asked whether 
we thought our previous attitude in 1916 was wrong, and it was 
implied that we should no longer refuse military service or resist 
conscription. 

This of course is not the case, and since a great deal of con- 
troversy about pacifism is going on, perhaps you will permit me to 
state our views in the shortest possible form—especially as illus- 
trated by the Italo-Abyssinian dispute ? 

(1) Nations assert that they must have their own colonial 
territories for the sake of their surplus population and in order to 
have access to raw materials for their industries. We pacifists 
reply that evidence proves that these territories are not needed 
for any such reasons. The real justification for having Depen- 
dencies is that armed nations fear they may be cut off from supplies 
in time of war in an armed world. 

(2) To remove this fear, and for other reasons, we pacifists are 
in favour of the complete abolition of armaments, and if this is 
not attainable by international agreement, we are prepared for our 
own country to disarm unilaterally. This step we believe would 
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involve Britain in no dangers, and would lead to an immediate 
reconsideration by the world of every international problem, and 
bring economic nationalism to an end. 

(3) Since therefore we believe in unilateral disarmament, we 
are not prepared to take part in military service, either under the 
anarchic conditions of 1914 or as part of the League system to-day. 
The cardinal reason which leads us to make this decision is the 
fact that armed force under either set of circumstances involves 
the killing at random of multitudes of innocent people. This 
is not the case under our domestic police system when, if on rare 
occasions death should occur, the personal responsibility of the 
criminal can be identified. 

(4) These being our views, we are then faced by what we should 
do in a world which has rejected our solution and still retains the 
use of armed force. 

(5) We see at once that an immense stride forward towards the 
organisation of peace has been taken since 1914. Indeed, the 
position is fundamentally different from anything we then ex- 
perienced. Over sixty nations have renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and though they still retain armed force, 
the vast majority have solemnly pledged themselves that this should 
in future be placed behind law and not be used by the self-judged 
right of each country, but only as a result of third-party judgment. 
They have also signed a Covenant enabling the law to be changed 
by peaceful means and opening up the road to the organisation of 
social justice. 

(6) Under these circumstances, whilst continuing to be loyal 
to our own faith, we believe we should do a great wrong to the 
cause of peace, if we did nothing to strengthen the determination 
of our own and other nations to honour the new system they have 
accepted. That system may prove to be one of the most notable 
advances towards peace that the world has yet seen, especially if 
the League Covenant is used before a crisis has arisen, and not at the 
last minute, as in the present dispute. If this new peace system 
were to be dishonoured by those who still feel it necessary to retain 
armed force, it is quite likely that civilisation may be overwhelmed. 
But if, on the other hand, it is loyally upheld, the world will be 
drawn rapidly to our point of view and the foundations of peace 
be laid. 

(7) I believe this to be the most honest way of being faithful 
to one’s own personal beliefs and at the same time rendering some 
service in a world which has not yet accepted those beliefs. 

Hurtwood House, ALLEN OF HURTWOOD 

Albury, Guildford. 





S1r,—It is indeed a pleasure to read a letter of Mr. Strachey’s 
with almost every paragraph of which one is in agreement. Of 
course, he is right against the mob of pacifists, political lunatics 
who won’t keep quict, and sentimentalists with an I.L.P. mentality 
and no political judgment, who have all been so vocal about 
Europe. But he might have gone farther: what is the pure 
pacifist doing besmirching himself in the field of politics at all ? 
Politics is concerned with power and its conflicts: that is the 
nature of it: you cannot avoid it. Logically, the pure pacifist 
ought to have no part in it ; he ought to get out of politics ; prayer 
is his proper milieu. 

But there is one sentence of Mr. Strachey’s which should give 
us all food for thought. He tells us that “‘ Communists do not 
slacken their efforts . ..to replace these Governments (i.e., 
the present British and French Governments) with Governments 
which are at any rate less sympathetic with Fascism.” Very 
good; I quite agree. But what a condemnation of the whole 
course of Communist policy towards social democracy in Europe 
in the last ten years ! What a tragedy it is that these people should 
have gone on attacking and weakening, sapping and undermining 
social democracy (“ social Fascism ” and the rest of the jargon !) 
until, when at last they see the consequences in the utter defeat 
of the working classes in Europe, one-half the continent under 
Fascist control, a European conflagration threatened, and, worst 
of all, their own Soviet Russia seriously exposed to attack 
from a Nazi Germany—then they turn round and tell us that a 
Liberal, or a Lib-Lab, or even a Labour Government would be 
better than the existing reactionary and Fascist ones! Exactly ; 
but we could have told them that long ago. Why did they have 
to wait until the Nazis were entrenched in power, and the working 
classes in Central Europe completely defeated and almost out of 
action, before they could see the consequences of these years of 
attack upon what is, after al], the main political movement of the 
working classes in Western Europe ? 

Of course, I welcome these belated signs of a complete reversal 


of Communist policy in this respect; better late than never— 
one hopes it is not too late. Nor do I write in any desire merely 
“to score off the Communists,” as Mr. Strachey fears. I mind 
being scored off myself far too little to care about scoring off other 
people ; it is such an easy game, scoring and being scored off! 
It only appears to me important to drive home the lesson that the 
political judgment of these people which was so criminally at 
fault in these past crucial years is hardly likely to be a trustworthy 
guide in the difficult and critical issues that are before us now. 
Only one Communist voice that I can remember kept up the plea 
in those years before Hitler came into power for a union between 
the forces of social democracy and Communism; and that was 
Trotsky’s. For myself, I kept up the same plea in season and 
out of season, in the last brief period of the New Clarion, before it 
was extinguished by Odhams. 

I am not one of your readers who “ find the policy of the Com- 
munist Party ” at all “confusing”; it has merely been disastrous. 
Fortunately, it does not now matter what line the Communists 
in this country take ; it is not a matter of any political importance. 

Oxford. A. L. Rowse 


THE VALUE OF COLONIES 


S1r,—In the editorial footnote to Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s 
letter you inquire: “Is any British Colony as economically 
valuable to this country as the Argentine, which we do not own ?” 

Presumably you expect a negative answer. You certainly will 
not get it from English agriculturists, who consider that but for 
agreements with the Argentine not only would their own prosperity 
be materially increased, but Britain would also be able to assist 
their fellow agriculturists in the Dominions and Colonies. 

No doubt, however, you would receive enthusiastic approval 
from the large number of rentiers who know nothing of, and care 
less for, British agriculture ! JOHN STEVENSON, 

The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers. General Secretary 

34 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 

{Our correspondent is entitled to make his point, but it has 
nothing to do with ours, which was that ownership of a territory 
is not a necessary condition for making a profit out of it.—Eb., 
N.S. & N.] 


AN ARMAMENT LOAN 


S1r,—For “ Toreador’s” financial acumen I have a great 
respect, but I wish to protest emphatically against his suggestion 
contained in your last issue that armament expenditure may 
properly be met by a loan, provided that the loan is a short-term 
one with a heavy sinking fund. 

This question of a Defence Loan is one of the highest import- 
ance for the Labour Party. One of the first consequences of the 
Brighton decision will be that the Labour leaders will be asked 
to support the Government in increased expenditure on the Navy, 
the Air Force and probably the’ Army as well. ‘The City talks 
freely of £250 million. How is the money to be raised? By 
cutting down expenditure? As the City says: “‘ The social 
services are bound to suffer,”’ even if our towns are still placarded 
with posters announcing the reign of prosperity brought about 
by the National Government. Or will all this money be raised 
by fresh taxation ? As the Times says: 

Though the financing of defence has become necessary, the new 
obligation should be discharged with the least possible interference, 
with the idea of gradually reducing the burdens of taxation. This 
consideration suggests that the cost should be met by loan. 

It all sounds so reasonable. There need be no cuts, nor, on 
the other hand, any increase in the income tax. And to please 
the only people who might complain, the great financial institu- 
tions, already choked with Government securities, “ Toreador ” 
has suggested the ideal form of loan. Nobody will really suffer. 
The burden will be disguised and postponed. There will be 
the least possible interference. 

I beg the Labour leaders not to be misled but to insist by 
every means in their power that all expenditure on armaments 
shall be met by taxation. There is no other way of ensuring that 
any increase will be kept within bounds. There is no other way 
of curbing our Churchills and Lloyds and the rest of the big 
navy and big army enthusiasts. There is no other way of ensuring 
that the people of this country realise what is happening, and it is 
essential that they do realise it. Do not forget also that a Defence 
Loan may not be called a Defence Loan. _It may take the form 
of a steady increase of the Treasury Bill issue, which may be 
transformed, at a convenient moment, into a perfectly respectable 
** Funding ” or ‘‘ Conversion” Loan. There is no justification 
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whatever for borrowing to pay for ships and guns and aeroplanes 
which may be out of date in ten years’ time or less. There is no 
precedent in British finance for such a course. If the National 
Government choose to regard armaments as a capital investment, 
let them find the money by a capital levy or by drastic increase 
in the death duties. By forcign countries either a Loan or a 
Capital Levy will, of course, be regarded, as was the German 
Defence Levy of 1913, as a direct preparation for war. 
Whether or not the huge increases proposed are necessary or 
politic is another question. The Labour Party may be powerless 
to prevent them, but it may not, in the end, find itself powerless 
if it stands out for the only honest and sound way of meeting 
the armaments bill. A BANKER 


SEX AND AESTHETICS 


Sir,—Dr. Harry Roberts’s brilliant article will, I hope, provoke 
further discussion—and a reply. Dr. Roberts states that 
“ physiologically and hygienically considered, there is nothing 
about copulation that essentially distinguishes it from the satisfac- 
tion of any other appetite.” Agreed—but only assuming 100 per 
cent. safe contraceptive practice. He accepts as “ all to the good ” 
the fact that “ extra-marital coition is, in cultivated circles, no 
longer looked upon as a sin, or even as a faux pas.” Certainly— 
and this is the direct result of the spread of birth-control. And 
yet further on he seems to argue that contraceptive practice is a 
bad thing: the “ calculation, deliberation and mechanism” of the 
thing still seem te him “ alien and even hostile accompaniments to 
this sacrament” (to which “it is love and spontaneity, not 
marriage and custom, that make the difference.”) This seems to 
me extraordinarily confused : it is somewhat as if to say, “T get 
no aesthetic pleasure in the cinema—my mind dwells constantly 
upon the scientific precision of the mechanism behind it all.” It 
is in fact only with the acceptance of contraceptive practice that the 
realm of necessity (the necessity to repress) ends and the realm 
of freedom begins—of freedom to express one’s love spontaneously. 
It is the sine qua non. 

As principles for the sex life of young people, how far would 
Dr. Roberts agree with the following as a nucleus ? 

(1) Discrimination, which will remain the fundamental principle 
among self-respecting people in the future when contraceptive 
methods are 100 per cent. effective and when the conditions of 
sexual life are completely free. 

(2) The abandonment of “ all forms of petting ” and “ constant 
titillation ’”’ (the unaesthetic and even nauseating habits which your 
correspondent “ Twenty-Three ” finds among her acquaintances 
in Bromley) in favour of the real full-blooded thing. 

(3) (Hence) the full acceptance of contraceptive practice. 

(4) Awareness of the fact that available methods are at best 
only say 99 per cent. safe, and of the tremendous implications of 
this fact. Were there no deeper one, it would be a sufficient 
explanation of the widespread monogamy among conscientious 
men, TWENTY-Four 

Croydon, Surrey. 


Miscellany 
TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


Tue more intimate I become with Soviet Russians the more 
impossible it seems to make the Russians and the English 
understand each other. It had all seemed so simple at the 
beginning. One had only to bring the people of the two 
countries together and there would be understanding on both 
sides. Isn’t that one of the main objects of the S.C.R. on 
whose Executive I have sat for a number of years? And I, with 
the other members, was convinced that the attainment of our 
object would become progressively easier. Instead, as the 
U.S.S.R. develops and grows it looks to me at least to become 
more difficult. 

The other day I took three Soviet citizens, the Chairman of 
the Educational Workers’ Union of schools from eight to 
eighteen years in the R.S.F.S.R. with a membership of nearly 
800,000; the director, a woman, of a well-known school in 
Leningrad with 1,300 pupils ; and the director of a model rural 
school famous over the whole Union, to visit the Nansen 


Pioneer camp of the L.N.U. at Godshill, Hampshire. My 
three companions were responsible, experienced adults, not 
callow over-enthusiastic youths. 

The camp is very beautifully situated, and extremely well 
run, with a very attractive programme including play and 
international study. The visitors were very interested, and 
appreciative of our hosts’ hospitality and friendliness. The 
“ Chairman ” a gifted amateur musician not only sang Russian 
songs to the assembled campers but taught them some. 

Almost as soon as we settled in the car to drive home the 
discussion began, and it lasted most of the journey. Out the 
questions tumbled. “ Why do you have camps with un- 
hygienic sanitation? Why do the children do the cooking ? 
Why do they live in such discomfort? Why are conditions 
so primitive?” To which I replied that the girls and boys 
in this and other camps come-from cities, where life is over 
civilised ; that they gain much from such activities as trekking, 
building fires, cooking, and all the other camp business ; that 
they gain much from living for a short time a very simplified 
existence close to nature. We in England, I told them, are 
overburdened with civilisation’s aids to living so that our city 
children are in danger of losing initiative, of losing the 
ability to cope with unexpected situations. 

Quite bluntly the “ Chairman” told me that my theories 
were all wrong. The real reason for our primitive camps he 
insisted was poverty. It was one thing for the rich to amuse 
themselves with the simple life for a week or so, but quite 
another for the children of the workers or even professional 
people. To the three of them it was unthinkable that re- 
sponsible people would voluntarily, and with enjoyment, 
gather numbers of children and live with them under con- 
ditions which were obviously unhygienic and not likely to make 
for health improvement. To them all this business of making 
twigs into dressers for cups, into racks for plates, etc., was 
futile and infantile play. It was just so much pretending at 
living. “ Give the children tools, hammers, chisels, planes and 
saws ; give them wood and metal; give them benches; and 
they would enjoy themselves infinitely more, they would have 
infinitely wider scope for exercising initiative, for training skill, 
for satisfying the urge to make something. It can all be done 
out of doors and your nature-study will become a reality.” 
The Russians insisted that we were merely rationalising the un- 
pleasant ; pretending we freely chose this mode of holiday for 
our children when in reality we were compelled to it by poverty, 
poverty of those who organised these camps. 

In the U.S.S.R. they organised camps for two or three 
thousand boys and girls. Sleeping under canvas was ex- 
ceptional. The campers slept in comfortable beds. A sana- 
torium, either specially built or adapted from a private resi- 
dence, supplied the accommodation. There were cooks anda well 
equipped kitchen, there was proper sanitation, and water laid 
on, in fact everything that makes for health. Instead of spending 
time gathering wood, and cooking and washing up, the Soviet 
children were free to dance, or paint, or play games, take nature 
walks and generally enjoy themselves. Given the choice 
the Russians were sure that English children would vote for 
the Soviet camp. 

I began to wonder were they right? Then I remembered 
that my daughter of fourteen went hiking one day with her 
friend. They took with them not only raw food and tins for 
cooking, but water, to be entirely free. I shall long remember 
the contempt with which she received my suggestion that they 
might have a cooking stove. Now I pointed out to my friends 
that it was possible for the girls to obtain lunch at an inn, and 
they certainly could have taken sandwiches, and saved them- 
selves the trouble involved in primitive cooking out of doors. 
That, they explained, was due to the ideas they had recently 
imbibed at camp. They could not believe that young people 
really enjoyed doing these things. They were frankly in- 
credulous that people who were daily denied many of the 
amenities that should be every human being’s right, enjoyed 
going off in an unorganised manner and living under conditions 
devoid of hygienic arrangements, devoid of all comforts. 
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They insisted that our whole idea of children’s and youth 
camps was wrong. At Godshill they had innocently asked how 
much the children gained during their stay. They were 
astonished to learn that for normal children in camp we con- 
sidered weighing unnecessary. To be strictly accurate we did 
not consider weighing at all. “ But isn’t the object of your 
camps the physical improvement of the children?” To which 
I replied, I hope correctly, that that was not our conscious 
object. The main object of the various organisations that 
arranged these camps was, as far as I could see, intensive 
propaganda, whether it was Boy Scouts, Woodcraft Folk, or 
Nansen Pioneers. To the Russians this seemed utterly wrong. 
There was only one reason for camps, they insisted, and that 
was the improvement of the children’s health. To attain this 
object the Soviet authorities in their camps provided an extra 
nourishing diet (the amount would horrify an English dietician). 
They provided a doctor and one or more nurses for every 
camp. The children were weighed regularly and stayed from 
four to six weeks. The Russians could not understand that 
we only began to concern ourselves with the health of our 
children after the doctor certified them as below normal in 
some way. ‘“ But why?” they said in unison “ it’s so patently 
absurd.” 

We argued much about leisure, privacy and personal freedom. 
“ Why,” I asked “is it shocking to walk about the streets of 
Moscow in shorts. In London nobody bothers what people 
wear.” “It is not a seemly dress for a city’s streets,” was the 
reply. 

They insisted that our distaste for organised leisure was a 
result of our economic conditions, due to the over-organisation 
and inflexibility of our industrial system. Our love of privacy 
was apparently due to the fact that we were mostly forced to 
work at uncongenial tasks, in uncongenial surroundings with 
uncongenial people, who were rather our enemies than our 
friends. To them it was unbelievable that one really enjoyed 
a fortnight in the country alone. 

I €nd that to English boys and girls the Soviet idea of a 
holiday camp is as incomprehensible as the English is to the 
Russian. “‘ It isn’t camp at all. You might just as well be in a 
boarding house or hotel, only worse with the fuss of being 
weighed. Potty I call it,” was the general verdict. 

I had also paid a visit with the Russians to the League of 
Nations Union. Here the possibility of forming an L.N.U. 
society in the U.S.S.R. was discussed. On this occasion it 
was the English who found understanding difficult. I doubt 
whether the Russians succeeded in their efforts to explain, 
even with my translation, that in the Soviet Union, there was 
no problem which any of its citizens might in any way consider 
could only be solved by war, that therefore there was no need 
for peace propaganda. “ But,” they were asked, “ do all the 
people support the government in its League membership ? ” 
“The government is all the people ” was the reply. “ But 
surely you need a society to educate the people in the League 
and its work” persisted one of our hosts. ‘“‘ We no more 
require a society to teach about the League than we require 
a society to teach literature or mathematics. It is part of the 
education of our people, children and adults to be conversant 
with world affairs. When you had your ‘ Peace Ballot’ we 
had daily articles on its progress and its meaning in our press. 
Our wireless talked about it to the agricultural worker in the 
remotest places. Our people, including our school children, 
were probably better informed about it than your people in 
England” was the reply. “ Tell her,” added the elderly 
academician, professor of botany, who accompanied us on this 
occasion, “that in the U.S.S.R. we have twenty-six million 
scholars between the ages of eight and eighteen and for every 
one of them internationalism is implicit in their education. 
Tell her that international education is part of the programme 
of every trade and professional union.” It seemed very difficult 
for the English to believe that the government could represent 
the whole people even on such major issues as war and peace 

and the League of Nations, that internationalism was taught 
as a matter of course. It was as though they could hardly 


envisage a state of society where there was nc need for the work 
of the L.N.U. 

I have been uncomfortable ever since the departure of my 
Russian friends. Is there any truth in their persistent re- 
iteration that our difference in taste is due almost solely to 
different economic systems ? Would I under Communism cease 
to enjoy a lone holiday? Would my children under Com- 
munism cease to find pleasure in gathering firewood, making 
fires, etc.? Would I prefer a rest home, or a co-operative 
dacha (holiday settlement), or would they prefer a Soviet 
camp? Is it really because our lives are so disintegrated, so 
full of frustrations, that we return to Nature ? Is the attitude to 
Nature indeed affected by the economic and political system ? 
It is all very disturbing. BEATRICE KING 


CLOTHES AND POLITICS 


Tue great Fashion Houses always in some degree reflect 
political trends. This year the tendency of the new fashions 
is so obvious that even the least thoughtful woman will see 
the connection between the woman’s page and the leader page 
in the daily newspaper. Indeed, next year’s fashions do more 
than reflect a tendency: they mark a political allegiance. 
Which allegiances we can guess, since their models are designed 
for the beau monde and the wives of rich bankers. Only 
presently will cheap versions of these eighty-guinea models be 
put on the market wholesale for the typists and shop-girls. 
Then we shall see watered-down interpretations of the senti- 
mental graces of Lanvin and the sardonic wit of Schiaparelli 
worn by all sorts of women who are against War and Fascism 
even if their clothes are propaganda for both. 

You may sit at your ease in Schiaparelli’s exquisite white 
salon in the company of harassed Buyers and very smart, 
very spoilt society ladies, and, as the stream-line mannequins 
glide before you in the ordained styles for this fateful Autumn, 
see thrones totter and fall, hear the war-drums beating, and 
smell the smell of gun-powder. 

The themes are definite—Italy renaissant, Militarism trium- 
phant and woman the distraction for tired warriors. No more 
neutrality. Gone are the beige days of sexual ennui. These 
new clothes are screaming scarlet, sonorous green, the flaming 
blue of an exploding shell, the strange yellow of poison gas. 

You may recall how, in 1914, women’s hats were quite 
mad. So they were just before the French revolution and so, 











in an even more extreme form, they are to-day. Schiaparelli 
has borrowed Venetian hair-nets from the Italian Renaissance, 
for the new hats demand an absolutely smooth coiffure. They 
do more than provoke ; they goad, they tower, leap, pounce. 
They flaunt great paradise plumes at you; they shake military 
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tassels at you ; they twist themselves into peaked caps, kepis, 
helmets. There is even a de luxe edition of the revolutionary 
“bonnet rouge ” which costs eight 
guineas and is made in blue velvet 
and luxurious fur. Curious that this 
same Phrygian cap was the badge of 
the People’s Front in Paris this 14th 
July. There are hats in the Autumn 
collections exactly like those of Italian 
Sharp-shooters, hats such as Fascist 
commanders wear, Hussar’s hats, 
frogged military great-coats, and 
wickedly luxurious furs. So pro- 
nounced is the military note in some 
of these day suits that only the 
addition of a rifle is needed to com- 
plete the illusion. 

In the day-time then we are to be 
bravely military. And in the 
evening, according to the decrees of 
the Designers, we are to throw all 
discretion to the winds, and return 
to the extravagancies of the War 
years. Chu Chin Chow, for very good 
reasons, was the most popular play 
put on during the War. Again to-day, 
ali the oriental seductions are to be 
introduced—the glamour of trailing silks, opulent brocades, 
meshes which reveal more than they conceal, clinging trousers 
and embroidered breast-plates. 

But Schiaparelli is more than a famous designer. She is an 
acute observer and a caustic wit. She casually buttons her 
military coats with gilt coins, to salute the wavering gold 
standard. She designs a foulard in a pattern of tumbling 
coronets, big ones and little ones, and she winds up her unusual 
collection with nothing less than a lampoon of a fashionable 








wedding. Tulle, yards of mauve brocade, orange blossom 
framing a waxen peroxide beauty straight out of Tussaud’s, 
followed by a blank bridesmaid robed in three shades of crude 
pink, each more subtly vulgar than the other two... . Is 
Schiaparelli forecasting the advent of the new War Profiteer ? 
PEARL BINDER 


THE SNAKE 
Jy suivais un serpent qui venait de me mordre.—Paul Valéry. 


In the water-meadows the young men walk, 
Admire their women, stiff with sex they talk, 


Self-consciousness upon their fallow faces 
(Better to be private in these public places). 





The young women to assert their innocence 

And hide their native insignificance 

Chatter like parokeets along the paths, ; 
Whose plumes they borrow for their summer clothes. 


The human scene outdoes the verdurous, 
The borders lush, the birds lascivious. 


The wise and hidden snake remains apart, 
Unseen, unmoving, eating out his heart : 


He is not deceived, but steadfast sees 
With lidless and live eyes these fooleries, 


Withdraws himself into a world remote, 
With its own inner bitterness replete, 


After long seasons’ silence to reflect 
On what is passing in the world, eject 


Some suitable poison of the wounded brain 
On ail that’s folly, human and inane. 


O snake, be thou my friend, an enemy 
No more, no more a living fear to me : 


But let me feel amid this treachery 
Thy fang, thy ringed and steeled fidelity. 
A. L. Rowse 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Ballet at Sadler’s Wells 


Ballet is now as popular at Sadler’s Wells as Shakespeare at the 
Old Vic, and we are told in the programme that in future two 
nights a week will be devoted to these performances. The 
repertory will include Les Rendezvous, Carnival, Sylphides, The 
Rake’s Progress, Coppelia, Job, The Haunted Ballroom, Rio Grande. 
The Vic-Wells Ballet, in fact, is developing more and more a 
character of its own, as well as a high degree of technical accom- 
plishment. This was noticeable on Tuesday night in the 
performances of The Haunted Ballroom, The Blue Bird, and Casse 
Noisette (Act IIIT). The orchestra, under Mr. Constant Lambert, 
played uniformly well—a good deal better, for example, than the 
orchestra during the recent Covent Garden season—and 
décor and choreography were for the most part satisfying. The 
effectiveness of The Haunted Ballroom is not perhaps of a very 
high order, but Mr. Geoffrey Toye’s rather negative score was 
supported by some excellent dancing and miming on the part of 
Robert Helpmann, William Chappell and Margot Fonteyn. Miss 
Fonteyn, a sixteen-year-old dancer, who has been trained in the 
Vic-Wells corps de ballet, gave a spirited and graceful performance, 
which really deserved its enthusiastic reception from an audience 
that tended to applaud everything. She danced again in Facade 
—a delightful polka—and it was a pleasure to watch her move- 
ments. Fagade is an admirable light ballet which suited the 
company exactly. The sequence of dances ranged from bucolic 
clowning to a more subtle parody of tango and the music-hall 
comedy pair, in which one enjoyed something of the originals 
as well as their burlesque. Frederick Ashton’s choreography was 
as gaily delicious as Walton’s music. 


“Distinguished Gathering” at the Embassy Theatre. 

This may be a distinguished gathering, but it is very near-beer. 
Granted that each of the persons present had a skeleton in his 
or her cupboard, it seems hardly likely that they would have 
gone to the length of murdering the author of the memoirs of 
which they stood so much in awe and none of them seemed to 
have taken into account the commonplace that even the most 
casual writer keeps a carbon copy of his typescript in a safe place. 
Even Mr. Montagu the publisher seemed unaware of this and 
in consequence his best reason for murdering the wretched 
author would have been to blackmail the victims of his pen, in 
order to save his firm from the inevitable bankruptcy, into which 
such haphazard methods would lead it. As entertainment the 
long drawn out explanatory first act masks the interest of the 
play, while the episodic treatment of the second leading up to 
the murder breaks up the continuity too much without giving 
the requisite compensation in the heightening of the tension. 
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Truth to tell the cast did not rise sufficiently to their opportunities, 
and a more sharply differentiated characterisation would have 
helped the illusion considerably. The fundamental idea of the 
plot is grossly improbable and to carry it off the acting demanded 
more than the Embassy company could give it. People are apt 
to forget that there are always two sides to a play, the cast and the 
audience, and in this case the audience did not seem to get its 
fair share of the enjoyment. 


“The Informer” at the Plaza 


John Ford, who directed this film, was responsible also for 
A Passport to Fame, about which we hazarded the opinion, last 
June, that probably no better American movie would be made 
this year. But The Informer is a better film, and this time we 
can make no mistake in tipping O’ Flaherty’ s tragedy, along with 
Alexandrov’s Jazz Comedy, as the best cinema we shall see in 
London in 1935. The Russian film has a strange brilliance: it 
is at once beautifully old-fashioned and original—like Europe 
itself. Nothing is more international than the cinema, yet in 
European films it is still Russian oddity or French grace that 
turns this Continent’s vieux jeux into something quite new. 
American films have the pleasing glitter of a uniform freshness 
wrapped in cellophane. They satisfy of course—Passport to Fame 


‘more than most; but they are seldom surprising, even when, 


like Ford’s new film, they happen to be first-rate. We knew 
already that Victor McLaglen was a good actor. . . . But as Gypo 
Nolan, the Irish rebel who betrays his best friend to the Black 
and Tans for £20, then drinks the blood-money or gives it away, 
and finally defends his worthless life with all the fuddled cunning 
and courage of an ape, he gives a magnificent performance— 
emphatic, subtle, humorous and tense. The direction, too, is 
almost faultless : perhaps the final close-up of the victim’s mother 
is too simple, the choice of camera-position in the trial scene 
sometimes ineffective, the recurrence of the ‘ Wanted’ poster 
haunting Nolan unimaginative—but atmospherically and as a 
whole the film is perfect. Music and silence are used superbly 
to dramatise the background of a misty Dublin sheltering stealth, 
taat desperation, the threat of armed authority, the grim ecstasy 
of the rebel cause. ... No one should miss this splendid film. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, October r1th— 
Charles Marriott on “Truth and Accuracy,” Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 7.30. 
“ The Black Eye,” Shaftesbury Theatre. 
“ The Rumour,” Tavistock Little Theatre, 36 Tavistock Place: 


SATURDAY, October 12th— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, Westminster, 11. 
Pianoforte and Song Recital. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
Workers’ Film and Photo League. Performance of films and 
lecture, 28 St. John Street, Theobald’s Road, 8. 


SuNDAY, October 13th— 
S. K. Ratcliffe on “ Fascist Italy—Ideal and Actual,” Conway 
Hall, 11. 
Vitya Vronsky, Victor Babin and Dorothea Helmrich, Working 
Men’s College, Crowndale Road, 6.30. 
G. C. H. Bing on “ The British Constitution,’ Marx House, 
Clerkenwell Green, 7.30. 


Monpay, October 14th— 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. And on Oct. rsth, 


TueEspay, October 15th— 

S. K. Ratcliffe on “‘ The Next Stage,” Morley College, 8 

Major B. T. Reynolds on “ Unemployment: the Challenge,” 
36 Tavistock Place, 8. 

British Institute of Philosophical Studies. Sir Herbert Samuel 
on “‘ New Science and Old Philosophy,” University College, 
Gower Street, 8.15. 

“* Lady Patricia,” Westminster Theatre. 

** Espionage,” Apollo Theatre. 

WEDNESDAY, October 16th— 

Frederick Whelen on “ The European Situation To-day,” 29 

Gordon Square, 6.30. 
THuRSDAY, October 17th— 

Motor Show. Olympia. 

Royal Philharmonic Society conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 

FriDAy, October 18th— 

Dr. G. P. Gooch on “ Teaching of Citizenship through History,” 

Morley College, 5.30. 
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64 pages—SIXPENCE—everywhere 


— : SIR NORMAN ANGELL describes this new pamphlet by 
“ Vigilantes” (authors of “‘ The Dying Peace ”)—as 
valuable document at this stage of the crisis.” 


Map by #. F. Horrabin 
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a really 








: - The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, in a long notice, says : 
—— ; “The first part gives the background of the dispute . . . an 
extraordinarily strong case against the inaction of the British 
Government in the first seven months of the year @ Far more 
important is the second part, which attempts to give a reasoned 
policy for the Labour party in the present crisis and also ‘ after 
the war’ @ The Pamphlet is best of all on a possible future 
policy. . . . It would be wrong to pretend that it solves or even 
discusses all the problems that spring up from the fertile ground 
of the present situation, but it is at least an aaengene answer to 
the question put on the title-page.””* 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


In a learned but, since the subject forbids it, not exhaustive 
treatise entitled The Fool (Faber, 21s.), Miss Enid Welsford 
raises such fascinating questions as: Who and what is the 
Fool, where does he spring from, and why has he always 
delighted humanity ? The genealogy of the Fool seems to 
be as long as that of mankind itself; the Pharaohs had fools 
(pigmies from Central Africa), there were also indigenous fools 
in Greece—and these early examples have left a multitudinous 
progeny. One of the virtues of Folly is that, as Erasmus 
pointed out, it leads to the propagation of the human species 
and thus keeps up a plentiful supply of Fools of all shapes and 
sizes, with every sort of wit, or witlessness, more than sufficient 
to satisfy all tastes. Miss Welsford’s study is in many ways 
admirable, and all Fools and lovers of Fools owe her a debt of 
gratitude, yet it is difficult not to carp at her, for, lacking gusto, 
she does not love us, or them. In spite of all her erudition, she 
is puzzled to find an explanation of the love of Folly and has 
little appreciation of its simpler forms. The cruel, callous 
joke never amuses her unless she is assured of its unreality : 

Shakespeare understood very well that it is only in the moonlit 
glades of fairyland that Puck can mock and mislead without offence 
and mortal strife seem but a comedy of errors. 

Yet in real life Shakespeare may quite likely have been a 
heartless practical joker of the type who enlivens a party by 
handing round chocolate creams filled with soap, and puts 
lumps of sugar in the coffee which release rubber fish when 
they dissolve. Yet if Shakespeare, or any other distinguished 
poet, were to make such efforts to be amusing while taking tca 
with the dons at Newnham, Miss Welsford would not smile 
when she saw her colleagues frothing at the mouth. 

Identification with Eulenspiegel does, for the time being, delude 
one into the intoxicating fancy that other men are made of sawdust, 
that sensation is not real, that fact is not inexorable, and that pain 
itself is comic. This momentary relief from the pressure of sympathy 
and fear is surely one of the secrets of comedy. 

_Yet the chocolates would not be funny if one had never tasted 
soap, nor the misfortunes of a sawdust doll so laughable as the 
inappropriate sufferings of a fellow creature. But, fortunately, 
a change has come about and civilised men can usually only 
enjoy cruel jokes at the expense of their equals or superiors 
and not at that of creatures in their power. Miss Welsford 
has equally little appreciation of the purely gross : 

The normal physical functions of the body have always provided 
the human race with an inexhaustible source of merriment. This is 
surely a very odd business. To hear men snigger and guffaw, you 
would suppose they came from a country where the flesh was unknown 
and had been seized with uncontrollable mirth at finding themselves 


so unexpectedly and so quaintly dressed. 

Miss Welsford’s sympathies are limited in other directions. 
Thus she remarks that Isabella D’Este’s fool Mateilo “ seems 
oddly enough to have been particularly welcome in the sick- 
room.” Oddly enough we pick up Punch in the dentist’s 
waiting room and ask our most amusing friends to visit us in 
the nursing home. Indeed, so many things about Fools seem 
odd to Miss Welsford which seem natural to me, that I believe 
that she must have abnormally little of the Fool in her make-up. 

Why keep a special officer to sneer at your guests? It seems an 
odd method of entertainment. 

It is equally odd, I suppose, that a successful after-dinner 
speaker always tries to crack a series of jokes at the expense 
of all the distinguished guests who are present. 

It is also rather odd that the royal hero of Indian plays should be 
given an absurd and abusive dwarf for his confidential friend, and the 
required explanation has been found in religious ritual. 

Oddly enough, as she relates later, real kings had real dwarfs 
as their jesters—so it might be realism instead of ritual—and 
the mystery deepens when we remember all the heroes with 
their comic but faithful retainers in the literature of the world. 





But her habit of thinking it very odd that anyone can abide 
a Fool is Miss Welsford’s great merit, since it has led her to 
collect every possible example of this eccentricity. Her book 
is therefore like an herbarium in which specimens of almost 
every recorded kind of Fool have been pressed and dried and 
labelled, and since the work has been done systematically and 
intelligently, the collection has considerable scientific value. 
She has fascinating things to say about the Fool as Mascot and 
Scapegoat—The Tibetan King of the Years is a wonderful 
example. If she had ransacked the writings of modern anthro- 
pologists she would have found figures homologous with the 
Fool who appears with the mummers in our own folk play, 
and she might have explored this side of her subject more fully. 
*x * + 


There is a most interesting chapter on the “ Fool as Poet and 
Clairvoyant,” with examples from Celtic sources, including 
Merlin, which she contrasts with the Mohammedan attitude 
to lunatics, and suggests that such saintly simpletons as Princess 
Marya’s “ God’s Folk” in War and Peace might have been 
transformed into Household Fools. Perhaps the best instance 
of the Poet-seer turning into the Houschold Fool which she 
might have found is the Perpetual Student, Trofimov, in The 
Cherry Orchard, who voices the magnificent idealism which 
expressed itself in the Russian Revolution : 

We must first expiate our past, we must break with it; and we can 
expiate it only by suffering, by extraordinary labour. 

Yet Trofimov is at the same time a hanger-on of the household 
and a queer fellow, to whom Lyubov Andreevna truthfully 
says: “ You’re simply a prude, a comic fool, a freak.” 
Trofimov illustrates one reason, which Miss Welsford does 
not touch on, for the presence of the Household Fool which is 
the purely economic one. The poor relation, such as Shabelsky 
in Ivanov, had to be housed and clothed and fed, and 
so such parasites had to pay their way by providing entertain- 
ment, either by their wit or by their want of it. Even kind- 
hearted, charitable persons are occasionally seized with the 
desire for getting their money’s-worth, and the only way of 
obtaining it from the helpless and the imbecile is by cruelty 
and by mockery. The Household Fool may have originated 
as a ritual scapegoat for the tribe or for the King, but he has 
been perpetuated as the Object of Charity and the Lady’s 
Companion. 
* 7 *x 

Miss Welsford tells us nothing about Spanish Court Fools, 
yet our whole conception of what it meant to be a Fool is 
derived from that terrific series of portraits by Velasquez. In 
spite of this omission, the chapters on the Court Fool are the 
most interesting and most informative in the book. The best 
joke she gives was made by l’Angely, the last Fool to a King 
of France, who went to visit an Archbishop when he was ill 
and noticed a pretty girl, dressed in green, coming out of the 
Prelate’s bedchamber. When lAngely was admitted, Mon- 
seigneur complained of having had three or four fainting fits 
during the night. “ Ah, yes,” said the Buffoon. “ It must 
have been one of them that passed by me, dressed in green.” 
But though PAngely was the last “fou en titre d’office,” he 
was not the last Court Fool in France. Miss Welsford quotes 
this moving account : 

Au chateau de Versailles vivait encore, il y a peu d’années, un 
vieillard en cheveux blancs, entouré de vieux meubles, de vieux 
tableaux, de vieilles friperies et d’une multitude de reliques des modes 
de Louis XVI, monument du réle qu’il avait joué sous ce régne : 
c’était le bouffon de Marie-Antoinette. Il nous montrait en pleurant 
quelques grains de café qu’il avait regus de cette malheureuse reine, 
a laquelle il dit alors: “ Je regrette pour la premitre fois qu’une si 
grande reine ait la main si petite.” Versailles vide de ses rois, avait 
conservé un fou de cour, comme une ruine vivante de l’ancienne 
monarchiec.” 

After reading this, it is a consolation to reflect that the existing 
Emir of Katsina has a Court Fool called Tabanjama, whose star 
turn is a costume performance of Felix the Cat. Miss Welsford 
gives somewhat briefer accounts of the Clown, of Pierrot and 
of Harlequin, who is descended from the aerial rout of demons 
who figure in the Wild Hunt. The comic actor Sackville 
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seems to have been the first to wear long shoes, and is therefore 
the original begetter of Charlie Chaplin and of that exquisite 
artist, not mentioned here, the late Little Tich. Miss Welsford 
seems to think that the Fool’s day is done and that there is no 
place for him “in a world increasingly dominated by the 
notions of the puritan, the scientist and the captain of industry.” 
She might, however, have found parallels for the extremely 
interesting clubs of Fools, the “ Sociétés Joyeuses” and 
“Enfants Sans Souci,” in such institutions as the Shriners of 
America, who invade cities in fancy dress and hold carnival 
conventions. Moreover, when.we remember stories of the 
late Will Rogers, disguised as a waiter, pouring soup over the 
most distinguished guests at an official banquet, and of the late 
Huey Long arraying himself in comic pyjamas in order to 
receive the official courtesy visit of the captain of a visiting 
German warship, it would appear that she is unduly pessimistic. 
Fools play their parts even in democracies, and outside them 
the angry scream of Punchinello and the thwack, thwack of 
his big stick are very audible just now. Davip GARNETT 


SHAKESPEAREAN DETECTION 


What Happens in Hamlet. ByJ.Dover Wison. Cambridge. 
12s. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s Imagery. 
Cambridge. 25s. 

The new Professor of Literature and Rhetoric in the University 
of Edinburgh has done for the Prince of Denmark what his 
distinguished predecessor did for John Donne. But whereas 
Professor Grierson’s famous edition inaugurated a study of the 
Metaphysical Poets which has had far-reaching and diverse 
results, we hope and believe that Professor Dover Wilson’s 
trilogy, angelic in its patience and perception, will sing the 
Prince’s perturbed spirit finally to rest. The two characters—the 
idealistic prince and the poetic realist—have much in common: 
John Donne might well have spoken so to Ophelia, Hamlet fingering 
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the skulls suggests the author of Death’s Duell. Both strike us 
as typical of the transition from Elizabethan romance and adven- 
ture on the high seas to Stuart money-grubbing and civil war. 
And which to-day presents the more baffling mystery, Shakespeare’s 
Prince or God’s Priest ? 

The volume before us is the third and most dramatic chapter 
of Professor Wilson’s trilogy. The first was devoted to a textual 
investigation and exposition of the play in two volumes in the 
Shakespeare Problems series for which we are deeply indebted to 
Dr. A. W. Pollard and the Cambridge University Press. As a 
piece of detective work they are second only to the famous exposure 
of certain nineteenth-century forgeries by Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Pollard (not A. W.). The edition of Hamlet in The New Shake- 
speare appeared simultaneously and the editor outlined in the 
notes and the introduction the vital conclusions which are argued 
with such zest and dazzling fence in the trilogy’s last act. Here 
Professor Dover Wilson appeals to the “ generality ” no less than 
to the “judicious.” It is a book which with Bradley’s Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, whose disciple (thank God) he is, and A. J. 
Waldock’s sadly neglected survey, gives the actor, the producer 
and the student all we know on earth and al! we need to know. 

The mustard seed whence sprang the mighty tree in whose 
spreading branches so many doubts and controversies have come 
home to roost, was sown in a railway carriage some seventeen 
years ago when an inspector of the Board of Education, engaged 
at the same time upon inspection for the Ministry of Munitions, 
perused with fascinated horror an article in the Modern Language 
Review, by Dr. W. W. Greg. The inspector wiped from his 
memory all trivial fond records and took out his tablets : 

O cursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to set him right. 

Thus after some delay and much thinking too precisely upon the 
event Dr. Greg’s ““ Remember me ”—was he Ghost or Devil ?— 
has been fulfilled. Dr. Greg’s argument was briefly this. 
Claudius does not blench at the Dumb Show. Therefore the 
Ghost is a liar and Hamlet suffers from hallucinations. Professor 
Dover Wilson suggests that an impatient reader should turn at 
once to Chapter V of What Happens in Hamlet, in which he asks 
eleven questions about the Mouse-trap scene which cannot in his 
opinion be answered on the accepted reading of the play. In 
this chapter he gives a new interpretation of the relations between 
the first player and the Prince, justifies the dumb show as a piece 
of theatre, and bids us ponder the words “‘ one Lucianus, nephew 
to the King.” The play within the play has a double purpose. 
It makes mad the guilty Claudius and appals the free court, 
because the latter interpret it as a treasonable design by the dis- 
possessed and ambitious heir to the throne. 

Fascinating though this chapter is, we do not share the author’s 
special fondness for it. Let it be read in its place. It follows 
conclusively upon the preparatory discussions of Gertrude’s 
guilt, the Prince’s thwarted ambition and his treatment of Ophelia. 
Elucidation of this last, which hinges upon a misplaced entry in 
IJ.2, flashed immediate conviction in the introduction to the 
New Cambridge edition. Other fundamental problems are 
thrashed out in the first half of the book; in especial the 
“honesty ” of the Ghost and the sincerity of Hamlet’s “ antic 
disposition.” The Professor found a clue to the latter in some 
lines from The Testament of Beauty : 

the artful balance whereby 

Shakespeare so gingerly puts his sanity in doubt 

Without the while confounding his Reason, 
which Bridges elaborated in an essay on The Influence of the 
Audience, where he asks: ‘‘ Why has there been such question 
whether Hamlet was mad or only feigning, unless it was 
Shakespeare’s design to make and leave it doubtful ? and does 
not the hypothesis of such a design reconcile all?” Reference 
to Timothy Bright’s Treatise of Mclancholie (1586) throws some 
light on Shakespeare's conception of the Prince, just as Lavater 
and Scot must be considered if we are rightly to understand and 
estimate the Ghost. 

The latter half of this invaluable book pursues the dramatic 
sequence after the turning point of the play scene and concludes 
with an inspired reconstruction of the duel which no future 
producer can afford to neglect. Finally let it be said that Professor 
Dover Wilson writes with the gusto of Hazlitt and the minute 
attention to detail of A. C. Bradley. But he does not fall into 
Bradley’s primary error of confusing dramatic personality with 
the characterisation of the novelist. Above all, he has not stopped 
his ears to Horatio’s still small voice of reason: “ It were to con- 
sider too curiously to consider so.” 
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Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


‘It ranks with the greatest books ever 
written in the English language. As a 
narrative of war and adventure it is 


unsurpassable,’ 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


‘There was something miraculous about 
the man, and the miracle of his life and 
personality will go down to posterity in 
the crowded pages of this book.’ 


ROBERT LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘It is a noble and scrupulous reprint, 
and the multitudes who are expecting 
it will not go empty away. Round the 
tent-pole of a military chronicle T. E. 
has hung an unexampled fabric of 
portraits, descriptions, philosophies, 
emotions, adventures, dreams.’ 

E. M. FORSTER in the LISTENER 


‘The publication of the Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, unabridged save for a few 
private comments on individuals still 
among us, is more than a literary event. 
It is a necessary service for the purifica- 


tion of a legend.’ THE TIMES 


‘It is the story of one of the most re- 
markable campaigns fought for national 
freedom known to history, recorded by 
its originator and leader who yet felt 
himself alien to it, and thus was able to 
stand apart and depict it, not indeed with 
detachment, but with a passionate and 
ferocious self-displeasure.’ 


WINIFRED HOLTBY in TIME AND TIDE 


‘ The thing is a masterpiece which should 
not be withheld from the world one un- 
necessary day.’ 


RONALD STORRS 


While the Seven Pillars is the record ot 
his actions, one of the main preoccupa- 
tions of its author is with his motives ; 
it is this which gives the book its unique 


place in literature.’ 
DAVID GARNETT in the NEW STATESMAN 


‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom is unique in 
literature. Lawrence was not merely a 
man of action and a man of letters. He 
had an epic subject to handle; there 
could have been no epic subject if he 
had not forced events to take that shape; 
and he has produced an epic.’ 

R. A. SCOTT JAMES in the LONDON MERCURY 


‘Like a sword comes T. E. Lawrence’s 
full story to slit the thick-spun legends 
that have enveloped in veils of mystery 
one of the most remarkable men of the 


, 
century. 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘It is Arabia and the Arabs presented with 
the grave comprehension of Doughty’s 
epic work, and its exactness of detail. 
It is a phantasmagoria of motive and a 
pageant of action. And it is a living 
portrait, the cinema of an ego and a me, 
which shows us how a tremendous task 
was achieved by one who both loved 


and loathed its necessities.’ 
THE MORNING POST 


A few extracts from the reviews of ‘ Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom’ by T. E. Lawrence 


4th printing. 48 illustrations. 
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Miss Spurgeon, some readers will complain, is deaf to Horatio’s 
warning. Her book costs twice as much as Professor Wilson’s 
and will not, I fear, find half as many devotees. Yet it is no less 
fascinating in its way. It is the first fruit of her years of patient 
card-indexing of all the images in Shakespeare from Henry VI 
to Henry VIII, and it has been eagerly awaited by all those who 
know her pamphlets on Shakespeare’s Iterative Imagery and 
Leading Imagery in the Tragedies. (How much of the best of 
Shakespearean criticism is to be found in pamphlets, lectures, 
notes, prefaces, marginalia and table-talk !) These two pamphlets, 
expanded and enriched, form the substance of the second part of 
the book. Of the first part a busy mocker might say that it 
recalls the naive detective methods of the wizard of Baker Street. 
“You will not have failed to observe, my dear Watson, that the 
dramatic poet whose identity has been called in question, preferred 
bowls to football and was an ornithologist of distinction. A 
pacifist, but no fisherman, with a distaste for Soho cooking, and 
a green hand for gardening, a fair complexion, a sensitive nostril 
and a painful tendency to blush; that, Doctor, you will allow, 
is the man.” I find Miss Spurgeon to-day almost as compelling 
as I found Conan Doyle twenty-five years ago. She compares 
Shakespeare’s taste in imagery with those of his contemporaries 
and the Bacon comparison naturally is of particular interest. 
Bacon is more farmer than gardener, cares little for ball games and 
doesnot share Shakespeare’s compunction over “ beastly, mad- 
brained war.” It is not entirely surprising to find that the views 
of the two writers differ considerably upon most important 
matters. Marlowe does not provide a very illuminating contrast, 
and we regret that Miss Spurgeon has spent time on two other 
of Shakespeare’s predecessors, Greene and Peele. Webster and 
Ford would surely have been more profitable, and we should like 
some consideration of the imagery in the main body of Elizabethan 
song and sonnet. Webster’s images of corruption are comparable 
with those of Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida, and when Miss 
Spurgeon makes much of Shakespeare’s unique feeling for birds, 
we call to mind the striking line : 


We think caged birds sing when indeed they cry, 
and the simile of the soul in the body compared by Bosola to a 
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lark in a cage which anticipates a sonnet of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. There are many small points in the book likely to pro- 
voke argument. Is it fair to say, for example, that we do not find 
in Shakespeare as in Bacon vivid little pictures of episodes at sea, 
without excepting at any rate the wet sleepy shipboy on the mast’s 
top, in cradle of the rude imperious surge ? Or again, should the 
famous image of the “vagabond flag” be discussed without 
noting that “ lackeying” is Theobald’s emendation? But to 
carp would be ungenerous. This is a monumental work without 
a single dull page. Above all, it will enable other workers in the 
same field and Miss Spurgeon herself to reap further harvests 
and garner new grain, as 

Distinction with a broad and powerful fan 

Puffing at all winnows the light away, 

And what hath mass or matter, by itself 

Lies rich in virtue and unmingled. 

GEORGE RYLANDS 


THE B.B.C. 


Broadcasting. By ERNest H. RopInson. Lane. 3s. 6d. 


Apart from technical manuals, there are very few books about 
broadcasting in English, and no good books at all. The subject 
is in fact very jejune: in many years spent in writing about it I 
have been hampered by nothing so much as the lack of material. 
This may be a reason, though hardly an excuse, for Mr. Robinson 
filling up his book with remarks such as these : 

Music, like every other art, must change its canons with the ever- 
changing ages and all that broadcasting can do is to give what 
appears to be the best in every direction. 

To please everyone all the time is impossible, and those countries 
are best served where high ideals are coupled with human sympathy 
and understanding. 

Excessive devotion to “ sport” is, I believe, a sign of decadence 
in a nation whilst a devotion to games and sport is a sign of virility. 
When sentences like these are winnowed away, the little that 

remains is seen to be chiefly an uncritical endorsement of the 
self-praise, loud and large as a waterfall, that pours on to the 
press out of Broadcasting House. Mr. Robinson admires the 
dramatic department of the B.B.C. and even tries in a perplexed 
manner to prove that its extracts from Shakespeare are better than 
the real thing in the theatre. 

So odd a belief stimulates one to consider what in fact is the 
record of the dramatic achievement of the B.B.C. in the last ten 
years. AJmost at once one realises that it is very bad—almost 
nothing at all. For these recitations from Shakespeare or other 
writers—for that is all they are—are good but not new : the public 
has long ago assessed at their true value recitations and readings 
from dramatists. Practically no advance has been made in radio 
drama by the B.B.C.: the only supreme achievement (Brigade 
Exchange) was German. When your audience has ears and no 
eyes, you can be free of all the limitations of space. You can 
follow a telephone conversation from the German trenches to 
the exchange at Sedan and to the hospital. You can be inside the 
brain of a drowning man. But of the possibilities of this freedom 
the B.B.C. has made very little use. 

Mr. Robinson says “‘ The Government is allowed to retain far 
too great a proportion of the fees.”” How can he say this, when we 
do not know how the B.B.C. spends the money it does receive ? 
The book contains no discussion at all of the financial position of 
the B.B.C., but that is one of the most interesting things about it. 
The position is this. In round figures, the B.B.C. has received 
seventeen to cighteen millions of public money. Its present 
annual income (not capital) exceeds two million pounds; it is 
thus immensely rich. This money is extracted from listeners by 
legal compulsion : you cannot decline to listen to the B.B.C. and 
use only foreign stations, and so evade it. The annual accounts 
presented of this expenditure are derisory. The first item, for 
example, consists of one entry of nearly a million pounds, with 
no indication of the proportions in which it is distributed among 
the objects it is said to be spent upon. The whole thing occupies 
scarcely half a page. When we consider how meticulously the 
Post Office (for example) accounts, department by department 
and salary by salary, for all its expenditure, one realises how 
audacious this is. We are told that that ugly monster, Broadcasting 
| House, is now insufficient. We do not know whether it cost 
| half a million or a quarter of a million, but we do know how 
recently it was built. Here, if any is needed, is an example showing 


“ 


that more knowledge and control of the B.B.C. expenditure is 
essential. 


RAYMOND W. POSTGATE 
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Fiction 


VIRGIN SOIL 
UPTURNED 


Mikhail Sholokhovy, author of 
* And Quiet Flows the Don” 


“ The most widely successful of recent novels.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


ONCE WE HAD 
A CHILD 


Hans Fallada, author of “ Little Man What 
Now,” etc. 


ALCIBIADES 


Beloved of Gods and Men 


Vineenz Brun 


Against a vivid background of 5th century 
Athens is painted the life of Alcibiades, the most 
beautiful and daring youth of the time. 


THE VORTEX 


Jose Eustasia Rivera 


The great South American novel, 


All the above Zs. @d. net 





ONE UNKNOWN 


Reinhold Conrad Muschler 


An imaginative short novel inspired by the 
famous death mask of l’Inconnue de la Seine. 


3s. Gd. nel 





General 


FOUR YEARS AT 
THE OLD VIC 


Harcourt Williams 


ABYSSINIA 
ON THE EVE 


Ladislas Farago 


“From this book the reader will learn practically 
all he can want to know about Abyssinia.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EXPLORERS IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Dennis Clarke 


A vivid account of the difficulties, hardships, 
achievements and humours of the expedition. 


HEAVENLY HELL 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Experiences of an Apprentice in a Four-Mast 
Barque. 


LAND or ELEPHANTS 


Count Zsigmond Szechenyi 


A book on big game hunting. 


All the above, tllustrated, 10s. Od. net 


SLIM AND SUPPLE 


Barbro Leffler-Egnell 


Swedish exercises for young and old, 





Ss. net 
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The House 


A Machine for Living In 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A summary of the art and science of home- 
making considered functionally. Consideration 
of the successive influences which have modi- 
fied the design of the domestic dwelling and 
its accessories leads to a development of the 
principles of logical planning. 

Tilustrated by A. G. Wise, A.R.1.B.A. 5s. net 


English Glass 


W. A. THORPE 


‘Mr. Thorpe’s effective use of the vernacular 
gives his discussion of technique and taste an 
immediate appeal . . . we are taken at once 
out of the museum into a real world. The book 
covers a wide range, opening with the glass 
vessels imported into Roman Britain and 
closing with glass products of the present day. 
In all ages Mr. Thorpe insists again and again 
on the influence of the customer on the forms 
assumed by the glass vessels in use.’ 

—NEW STATESMAN 
With 24 plates illustrating over 90 pieces. 7s. 6d. net 


English Costume of 
the Later Middle Ages 


IRIS BROOKE 


The sixth of Miss Brooke’s well-known books 
on costume, profusely illustrated in colour and 
in line. Here she describes the changes in 
general and in detail between the homespun 
of the fourteenth century and the ornate 
extravagance of the Tudors. 6s. net 


. . 
The King’s Dogs 
The Sporting Dogs of His Majesty 
King George V 
MAJOR MITFORD BRICE 
A unique record of the King’s famous Clumbers 
and Labradors, prepared with official approval. 
The author is a well-known authority, and 
there are 47 photogravure plates from magni- 


ficent photographs taken at Sandringham. 
10s. 6d. net 


The Modern Book 
of Railways 


W. J. BELL 


A broad outline of the development of railway 
operation, locomotives and rolling stock, by 
an expert. Modern design is seen against an 
historical background, and the railway systems 
of other countries and continents are described. 


With 46 illustrations in photogravure. 5s. net 


The Writers’ & Artists’ Library 


3. Writing for Children 
G. J. H. NORTHCROFT 


A comprehensive manual, containing much 
wise advice as well as practical information, 
by a former editor of the Boys’ Own Paper. 

8s. 6d. net 


4. Writing for the Press 
LEONARD RUSSELL 


A practical Fleet Street man writes stimula- 
tingly for the amateur and the potential 
professional journalist. 3s. 6d. net 


The County Landscapes 


W. HARDING THOMPSON, F.z.1.3.A., & G. G. CLARK 


Each with large coloured landscape map and 16 plates in photogravure: 5s. net 


The Sussex Landscape 


A guide for the intelligent walker or motorist in a 
county which notably needs such a guide. 


The Surrey Landscape 
‘The guide-book is on an original plan which augurs 
well for others projected in the same series.’ 
—THE TIMES 


The Devon Landscape 


«They approach their subject in a far fresher and more 
individual manner than is usual in guide books.’ 
—TIME AND TIDE 


The Dorset Landscape 


‘An actual and informative architectual experience 
illumines almost every page."—SUNDAY TIMES 
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A. & C. Blaek 


4, 5 & 6 Soho Square London W.1 
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SELECTED NEW BOOKS for OCTOBER 











Fiction 


JOHN MASEFIELD, O.M. (Poet Laureate) 
Victorious Troy or The Hurrying Angel 


A story of the sea in the last days of the sailing ship. By the author of The Bird of Dawning. 


7s. 6d. 
RICHARD BLAKER............ Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady 
A fine novel by the author of The Needle Watcher. The October Choice of the Book Society. 

7s. Od. 
re tt isc cnsnacctsanseibesentons Up in the Hills 
An inimitable story of wit, charm and beauty about the Irish troubles. 7s. 6d. 
eS EF PRP ack ctw rapntncsatcenismire vascetersossinel A Silver Rattle 
A modern story of life’s first adventure by the author of The Hounds of Spring. 7s. Od. 


D. K. BROSTER and G. FORESTER......... World Under Snow 


A new kind of modern thriller by the author of The Flight of the Heron, and a collaborator. 


7s. Od. 
MARGARET BAe iiicsccsc..<c.......0..ccc0: Faith, Hope, No Charity 
A first novel of exceptional charm. The October Choice of the “‘ Daily Mail.” 7s. 6d. 
es, i IP I nstdncndciniosivnssasengs sentesconan On a Huge Hill 
A convincing story of the power of the mind over the body. 7s. Od, 
General 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE... eee Reflections and Memories 
A volume composed partly of reminiscence, partly of literary and biographical essays, and 
partly of ‘‘sketches,”” bound together by the stamp of one personality and style. 8s. 6d. 


Fe OS CO) Rn Forty Drawings 


Horace Brodzky and James Laver combine to produce an unusual art book. 8s. 6d. 
RE, aia ssecetiiinsnscsnsunens ebsveneonns Scottish Journey 
A book that will stir Scottish opinion as it has not been stirred since the days of T. W. H. 
Crosland. (Published with Victor Gollancz.) 7s. 6d, 
Rye ee 8 8 Eee ae Children Alone 
A book for children and grown-ups by the author of The Old Man Dies and Castle in 
Andalusia, 6s. 
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OSTEOPATHY 


The full discussions on the nature, principles and claims of 
osteopathy as a science of healing, which took place before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to consider 
the Bill for the Registration and Regulation of Osteopaths, 
have been printed in a volume together with the Committee’s 
Report upon the subject. 15s. (15s. 6d.) 


CAREERS 


Recent issues in the popular series of Choice of Career pamphlets 
include : 

Revised editions of the pamphlets on:—Accountancy. 4d. (5d.) 
Laundry Management for Women. 2d. (24d.) 
Surveying, Land & Estate Agency, & Auctioneering. 3d. (3}d.) 
Journalism and Publishing. 4d. (5§d.) 
A new pamphlet has been added to the series dealing with 
Retail Distribution. 2d. (24d.) 


BRITISH GEOLOGY 


A series of handbooks in which only an elementary knowledge of 
geology is assumed is being issued by the Geological Survey and 
Museum. Each relates to well defined geological areas, and 
is attractively produced and clearly illustrated by a series - of 
photographs, maps, cross sections, and diagrams. A biblio- 
graphy is included. Handbooks already published deal with 
London and Thames Valley; The Wealden District ; Bristol 
and Gloucester District (including Cheddar Gorge and the 
Wye Valley) ; Northern England ; The Grampian Highlands ; 
the South of Scotland; The Tertiary Volcanic Districts of 
Scotland; The Welsh Borderland, and North Wales. 

1s. 6d. each (1s. 9d.) 
These volumes, each of go-100 pp., are admirably designed 
for all interested in the topography and formation of areas 
with which they are familiar. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Board of Trade have issued a concise Survey of Industrial 
Development during 1934 showing the location of new factories 
and factory extensions, and giving details relating to employ- 
ment in new factories, the transfers of factories, and the 
establishment of “ foreign ” factories. gd. (10d.) 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES OF LONDON 


A Brief Guide. Gives a summary description of the principal 
treasures of art and science for which each institution is re- 
nowned, and describes how each Museum may be reached, 
gives the hours of opening and charges for admission (where 
they exist). Fully illustrated with 4 maps. 6d. (8d.) 
“A model guide book in its concision, taste and accuracy.”— 
Tue New STatTesMAN AND NATION. 


All prices are net. 
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OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


Volume 13 of the Annual Guide to Current Official Statistics 
relates to the official publications of 1934. It directs enquirers 
to all current official publications containing statistics bearing 
on subjects in which they are interested, and briefly describes 
the nature of the statistics contained in the volumes to which 
reference is made. 1s. (1s. 5d.) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, incor- 
porating amendments in force on Ist June, 1935. 3d. (3$d.) 
The Board of Education’s Pamphlet No. go—The League of 
Nations and the Schools—first issued in 1932, summarises 
the attitude of educational authorities, etc., towards the in- 
struction of the young in the aims and achievements of the 
League of Nations. 6d. (7d.) 


SPECIAL AREAS 


The activities of the two Commissioners appointed to deal with 
certain depressed areas in England and Wales and in Scotland 
are recorded in two recent reports: Report for England and 
Wales, Cmd. 4957, 2s. (2s. 2d.), Scotland, Cmd. 4958, 6d. (7d.) 
The report of the Commissioner for England and Wales com- 
ments in some detail upon the many problems and difficulties 
already encountered in the work of promoting the welfare of 
these depressed areas. 

An earlier report by three investigators appointed by the 
Ministry of Health on “ Economic Conditions and Health in 
Sunderland and County Durham,” dealt with the alleged 
“ substantial and progressive deterioration in public health” 


in certain depressed areas. Cmd. 4886. gd. (10d.) 


WAR IN MACEDONIA 


The first of the Official History of Military Operations in 
Macedonia was published in 1933. The second volume, issued 
in June 1935, completes the narrative of operations in this 
sphere. Its main interest lies in the account it gives of the 
final victorious offensive carried out in accordance with the 
remarkable strategical scheme of General (later Marshal) 
Franchet d’Esperey. Volumes 1 and 2—12s. 6d. each (13s.), 
separate cases of maps with each volume. 5s. 6d. (6s.). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health relates 
to progress achieved in England and Wales in the year 1934 
in Public Health, Housing and Town Planning, Local Govern- 
ment and Local Finance, Administration of the Poor Law, 
National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions. It is 
prefaced by a Jubilee Survey. Cmd. 4978. gs. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 


Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH, 2: 120, George Street ; 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent; 


MANCHESTER, 1: York Street; 
BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street; 


or through any Bookseller. 
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THE GOLOSH 


[Mikhail Zoshchenko, born in 1895, is one of the most popular writers 

of post-revolutionary Russia. Short stories by Zoshchenko have appeared 
before in THE Ne&w STATESMAN AND NATION on August 27th, 
September 17th and October 15th, 1932.] 
Or course, it doesn’t take much to lose a golosh in a tram. 
Especially, if one gets shoved into from the side and some 
hefty great baboon steps right on the heel from behind—there 
you are, no golosh. 

To lose a golosh—like falling off a log. 

My golosh was dragged off me in two ticks of a hen’s thumb. 
One might almost say, before you could say “ knife.” 

When I got on the tram both goloshes were present and 
correct, I remember that as though it were a moment ago. 
I even touched them with my hand as I climbed in—there 
they were. 

But when I got out of the tram—I look: one golosh still 
present, the pet—the other absent. The book—yes, there it 
is. And the sock. And the pants all reporting present. But 
the golosh is gone. 

Naturally, you can’t very well run after the tram. 

I took off the remaining golosh, wrapped it up in a newspaper 
and went my way. “ After work,” I think, “I shall start 
looking for it. Goods and chattels can’t be just let go like this. 
Somewhere, somehow I shall unearth it.” 

After work I set out on my search. As first step—I consulted 
with a tram-driver of my acquaintance. 

He gave me hope at once. 

** Offer,” he said, “‘ thanksgiving that you lost it on a tram. 
In any other public place—I could vouch for nothing, but a 
loss on a tram is a holy matter. We have such an office for 
lost things. Come there and get yours. A holy matter ! ” 

** Well,” I say, “thanks very much. A mountain, indeed, 
has been taken off my shoulders. Particularly as the golosh 
was almost brand-new. At most in its third season.” 

The next day I proceeded to the office in question. 

** Would it be possible,” I say, “ chaps, to get back a golosh ? 
Got dragged off in the tram.” 

* It would be possible,” they say. “ What sort of a golosh ? ” 

““ The golosh,” I say, “ is of the ordinary sort. Size twelve.” 

“We have,” they say, “of this very size twelve, perhaps 
twelve thousand. Enumerate its personal characteristics.” 

“* Personal characteristics,” I say, “ are of the ordinary sort : 
the heel, of course, is frayed, and the lining inside—well, it 
isn’t there, it’s been worn off.” 

“We have,” they say, “of exactly such goloshes perhaps 
more than a thousand. Has it no special marks ? ” 

“Tt has,” I say, “ special marks. The toe is, one might 
almost put it, torn right off, hardly holds on. And the back 
of the sole,” I say, “ is almost gone altogether. Worn through 
—the sole. But the sides,” I say, “ the sides are not so bad, 


still bearing up.” 

“ Wait here,” they say, “ awhile. We'll look.” 

And suddenly they bring out my golosh. 

Gracious, how my heart jumped. What an emotion! “ How 
marvellously,” I think, “ works the organisation of the State. 


And what idealistic people—how much trouble they have 
taken on themselves, all for the sake of my golosh ! ” 

“Thank you,” I say, “ friends, till the last of my days. 
Pass it to me quickly. [Ill put it on at once.” 

“No,” they say, “nothing doing. We cannot issue it to 
you. We,” they say, “have no means of knowing—perhaps 
it wasn’t you at all who lost this golosh.” 

** But it was I,” I say, “ who lost it.” 

“Very,” they say, “ possible, but we cannot effect issue. 
Bring a certificate to the effect that it is indeed you who lost 
this golosh. Let the house committee certify this fact, and 
then, without more ado or superfluous red tape, we shall issue 
the golosh.” 

“ Chaps,” I say, “ revered comrades, but the house com- 
mittee is totally ignorant respecting this said fact. Perhaps 
they won’t issue such a document.” 

“ They'll issue,” they said, “ it’s their job to issue.” 

So I took one more look at my golosh and exited. 

The next day I went to the chairman. 

“ Issue the document,” I say, “ the golosh is perishing.” 

“ But is it true,” he says, “that you lost it? It’s not a 
try-on ?” 

“ By God,” I say, “I lost it.” 

“ Fill in,” he says, “a declaration.” I filled in a declara- 
tion. Next day I received the formal certificate. 

I took this certificate to the office. And without worry, 
without ado, without red tape they issue me back my golosh. 

Only when the golosh was once more upon my foot was I 
at last overcome. “ See,” I think, “ how marvellously works 
the organisation of the State. Would they in some backward 
country have taken so much time and trouble over my golosh ? 
No, they would just have thrown it out of the tram—and that 
would have been that. While here—barely a week have I 
applied, and they issue it me back. What organisation ! ” 

One fly in the ointment: during the week’s excitement I 
lost the first golosh, my pet. I carried her throughout under 
my arm wrapped up in a parcel—and for the life of me I can’t 
remember where I left her. But the main thing, it wasn’t in 
atram. That’s the hell and perishing worst of it, that it wasn’t 
in a tram. Where to start looking for her ? 

But, anyway, I still have the other golosh. I put it on the 
mantelpiece. And whenever life feels tiresome—you steal a 
glance at the golosh and somehow all seems to be light and 
carefree again. “‘ Eh,” I think, “ what organisation ! ” 

MIKHAIL ZOSHCHENKO 
(Translated by I. M. and S. S. N.) 


CEZANNE 


Paul Cezanne. By GersTLE Mack. Cape. 255. 

Until something as intelligent and scholarly but more brilliant 
comes to be written this will remain the standard biography of 
Cézanne. It is a model of thoroughness. Mr. Mack has fol- 
lowed, sometimes to be sure without appreciable benefit, the most 
unpromising clues; and, as generally happens when a genuine 
scholar gets to work on ground hitherto exploited by amateurs, 
has proved that what was reckoned barren soil is, in fact, reasonably 
fertile. It will come as a surprise to most students, and a reproach 
to former biographers let us hope, to read on the second page of 
the preface that: “ the present study is based as far as possible 
upon documentary records, principally letters. . .. I have been 
permitted—says the author—to consult and copy more than one 
hundred unpublished letters from Cézanne to various corre- 
spondents, covering almost the whole of the painter’s adult life.” 

It is concerning these letters, however, that I have to make my only 
complaint, a complaint which I hope may lead to the improvement 
of subsequent editions. Mr. Mack always quotes in translation. 
Of a few letters, those which contain the not very stirring poetical 
effusions of Cézanne’s nonage, he gives the text in an appendix. 
It is to be regretted that he did not give in appendices, or better 
still in footnotes, the text of all. Exact records of the painter’s 
sayings—though, of course, they cannot have been absolutely 
exact—were amongst the most striking novelties in M. Vollard’s 
lively monograph. Their force and originality strengthened tte 
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conviction of those who are unwilling to believe that a great artist 
is a common man with an uncommon knack. They came as.a 
reassurance ; for almost all we had previously heard of Cézanne’s 
conversation sounded dismally humdrum. But force and 
originality of Cézanne’s sort can hardly survive translation ; and— 
to give a single instance—one would like to know what word for 
word he did say which Mr. Mack translates: “ The artist should 
scorn any opinion that is not based on an intelligent observation 
of character. He should avoid the literary spirit, which so often 
leads the painter astray from his real mission—the concrete study 
of nature—and causes him to lose himself for too long a time 
among intangible speculations.” 

A single example of Mr. Mack’s method must serve to give a 
notion of his thoroughness. Vollard tells the story of an interview 
which he (Vollard) had with Zola—a story in which Vollard’s 
literary weaknesses appear at their very worst. The whole 
chapter, in which the dealer’s elephantine efforts at irony can give 
nothing but pain to his well-wishers, bears the stamp of untruth. 
His object is to gibbet Zola for having taken care to recover his 
own letters from Cézanne, while destroying those which the painter 
had addressed to him. “ Everything that Cézanne wrote,” Zola 
is made to say, “ was unexpected and original. But I have not 
kept his letters. I would not, for the world, have anyone else 
read them, on account of their somewhat loose form.” With 
infinite patience and civility Mr. Mack makes hay of this inter- 
view, ending his job thus: “ Hence, notwithstanding Vollard’s 
statement, it would appear that unless Zola destroyed most of 
his own letters after having taken the trouble to retrieve them 
from Cézanne—which seems highly unlikely—the boot is really 
on the other leg, and that whereas Zola kept at least eighty of 
Cézanne’s letters to him, Cézanne preserved only a few of Zola’s.” 

Surprise has been expressed, chiefly by art-critics to be sure, 
that such a father as Louis-Auguste Cézanne should have produced 
such a son as Paul. In fact, Louis-Auguste was a remarkable 
though most unpleasant man, who by sheer force of character 
and brain made what, in his time and place, was a great fortune. 
One would have expected him to produce something unusual, and 
he did. Mr. Mack throws a clear light on Paul’s early years, and 
shows that the great influence in them was Zola. For all that, 
Zola is not idealised ; on the contrary, by quoting letters exten- 
sively, especially his letter of advice on painting, Mr. Mack makes 
the eminent novelist far more ridiculous than M. Vollard has 
made him with his laborious sarcasm. Next we are allowed to 
watch Cézanne hesitatingly become a painter, humbly allying 
himself with the Impressionists, and yet always keeping aloof 
from movements and from other artists. All this we dimly knew 
before ; but now that we have the story told carefully, un- 
dramatically and in detail, we see it take on a new and natural 
appearance. Also we realise that up to 1870, at any rate, Cézanne 
was by temperament half romantic, and, what is more, a morbid 
and provincial romantic. This side is revealed all too clearly in 
those large and unlucky subject-pieces of the first period (I’époque 
couillarde). Simultaneously, however, he was painting portraits 
that look to the future. Also, it was during these years that he 
did those memorable wall-paintings at the Jas de Bouffan ; and 
Mr. Mack tells with admirable moderation the tale of their rejection 
as a gift by M. Léonce Bénédite, director of the Luxembourg, in 
the year 1907. 

The book makes it quite clear that in 1870 Cézanne was an 
insoumus—an evader of military service. When the police came 
to look for him at the Jas de Bouffan he hid, and the same night 
walked fifteen miles across the hills to L’Estaque, where he re- 
mained for the duration of the war. This was of particular 
interest t. me because when I stated the fact in the Athenaeum, 
some fifteen years ago, I was smartly called to order by various 
French and English authorities. 

Between 1871 and 1877 Cézanne was loosely associated with 
the Impressionists. After that, he went his own way; in fact, 
he disappeared. By the good offices of Guillemet one of his 
pictures was insinuated into the salon and skyed in ’82, another 
was smuggled into the Exposition Universelle (’89), while three 
were shown at Brussels in 1890; but effectively Cézanne’s work 
was unseen in Paris between 1877 and the Vollard Exhibition of 
1895. The only people who knew of his existence, apart from 
his friends, were the painters and amateurs who visited the Pére 
Tanguy’s little colour shop in the rue Clauzel. But amongst these 
were Seurat, Gauguin and Van Gogh, all of whom were profoundly 
impressed by the mysterious Aixois. After the exhibition of 
95, though the Léonce Bénédites to a man almost, the official 
painters and experts, remained as blind as ever, Cézanne’s genius 


was recognised by the few whose recognition matters. He died 
in 1906, and his letters of the last decade form the most exciting 
and moving part of the book. It is here particularly that we 
feel the absence of the original text. 
Mr. Mack has given us an admirable and important biography. 
If the writing is not distinguished, it is adequate ; and after the 
highly coloured rhetoric in which the praises of Cézanne are apt 
to be sung, this drab but lucid narrative style comes as something 
of a relief. His industry and scholarship are above praise; so 
are his temper and literary manners. His illustrations are judi- 
ciously chosen and well presented. In fact, this is a book which 
no one who cares for modern art can ignore. Ciive BELL 


BEANY-EYE 


Beany-Eye. By David Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

Lunacy and childhood have a certain connection. The 
demented and weak-minded are often drawn towards human 
beings younger than themselves in whom they find a degree of 
sympathy and credulity that the adult world usually denies them ; 
while children, inhabiting as they do a universe far more fluid, 
fantastic and unaccountable than that of their elders and betters, 
still regard lunacy with a touch of primitive awe. The lunatic 
provides a glimpse of the supernatural. I shall never forget 
how, driving through a Hampshire village with my parents some 
time before the war, I saw a tall, gaunt red-bearded man step 
out of a garden gate, smile and show his teeth and, at the same 
moment, roll back the pupils of his eyes till only the vacancy of 
the eye-balls remained, ghostly and blank, in frightful contrast 
to his flaming beard and hair. ... It was one of those im- 
pressions that refuse to vanish. The impressionability of child- 
hood may have been exaggerated by middle-aged sentimentalists ; 
but there is no doubt that from immaturity we derive many of 
the sharpest, strangest and most durable recollections of later 
life. On such a recollection Mr. David Garnett has founded his 
new short novel or long short story. The tale that he relates is 
unfolded in less than a hundred and twenty small pages. 
Beany-Eye is an anecdote ; but it has a much wider imaginative 
extension than the mere outlines of the miniature drama might 
at first suggest. And, though Mr. Garnett is too practised a 
writer to give a specious symbolic colouring to his portrait of the 
crazy handyman who runs amok, Beany-Eye—like Wordsworth’s 
Old Leech Gatherer—has the fascination of a ghost that has never 
been laid, of a dumb presence that continues to haunt the memory. 
He trudges out of the book as he has wandered into it. He 
expresses the aimlessness of the natural creation in human terms. 

Rational characters can be explained away; but, irrational, 
moon-struck, half-demented, Mr. Garnett’s protagonist straddles 
large and opaque across the thin borderline that divides known 
and unknown—the named, numbered, concept-ridden universe 
of our waking hours and the vast territories where reason lacks a 
foothold. Beany-Eye is no ordinary village lunatic; and even 
in the opening pages, which tell how Mr. Butler, the narrator’s 
father, notices him at work one evening in the gravel-pit, he 
emerges bigger and clumsier than real life : 

My father, coming across the open heather, saw the solitary man 
whirling and stabbing with the shovel as though he were bayonet 
fighting, then, throwing it down to seize the barrow-handles and, 
with a staggering run, rush the load uphill, keeping it balanced on the 
trembling piank and finally hurl it over sideways on to the heap. 
Beyond him, the angry sunset, like a smithy forge livened by the 
bellows of the wind, glowed between dark clouds threatening snow. 
When my father looked down again the figure of the labourer fighting 
with the sand had gone quite black; the silhouette of the black 
shovel was whirling against the sky at the ends of black diabolic arms. 


Eventually, somewhat against his better judgment, Mr. Butler 
takes Beany-Eye to work in his garden. He works hard; but in 
the garden, as in the gravel-pit, his labours have a frantic un- 
directed violence, and he hacks his way into the undergrowth 
with as much reckless energy as if he were annihilating a legion 
of invisible foes, and leaves behind him devastation and disorder. 

Beany-Eye—so called because his silent, hulking presence 
derives an additional touch of horror from a slight cast in the 
eye—does not increase the harmony of a peaceful household. 
His sight and the peculiar wild-beast odour that he emanates 
prove equally antipathetic to Mrs. Butler and her timorous 
Cockney maid. Mr. Butler, kindly but firmly, attempts to get 
rid of him; and there follows—related in-Mr. Garnett’s vivid 
yet clear-flowing prose style—an unforgettable account of the 
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cataclysmic outburst that results; for Beany-Eye goes raving 
mad, grasps a hatchet, attacks Mr. Butler, lays siege to the house 
and finally sets the entire neighbourhood by the ears. As a foil 
to the picture of Beany-Eye—a frenzied Gulliver from the moon 
surrounded by Lilliputian antagonists and by the host of enemies 
that have risen up against him from the depths of his own troubled 
imagination—we have a delightful portrait of the gallant Mr. 
Butler, and of the odd sympathetic relationship that develops 
between persecuted employer and well-meaning but maniacal 
employec. 

It would be a pity to spoil Mr. Garnett’s fascinating story by 
attempting to recapitulate the details of his simply, yet cunningly 
constructed narrative. The charm of the book depends on its 
atmosphere. We see Beany-Eye from several different points of 
view. From the point of view of the quixotic Mr. Butler ; from 
the more practical viewpoint of his wife; lastly, as he was seen 
by the narrator, a spirited and not unduly nervous little boy, who 
accepts Beany-Eye’s eccentricities with the tolerance that is one 
of the most charming characteristics of early childhood, and 
positively enjoys the bustle of the siege. . . . These threads are 
woven together with quiet skill. It is part of the peculiar charm 
of the narrative that we should think of it as an actual verbal 
reminiscence, and that it should have some of the immediacy and 
vivacity of the spoken tale. Mr. Garnett is a pleasant anomaly 
among modern prose-writers: his books never disappoint us if 
we read them aloud. PETER QUENNELL 


SHORT STORIES 


Moving Pageant. By L. A. Pavey. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Fifteen Odd Stories. By SHANE Lestie. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


And Lastly the Fireworks. By Jonn Pupney. Boriswood. 
qs. 6d. 


The Best Short Stories, English and American, 1935. 
Edited by E. J. O'BRIEN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


‘Round Up. By Rinc Larpner. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
Time: The Present. By Tess SLestncrer. Barker. 8s. 6d. 


I should like to persuade people whose literary taste is quiet to 
spend seven-and-six on Moving Pageant. Mr. Pavey (already the 
author of a novel called Mr. Line, not mentioned on the fiyleaf) is 
a writer whose flavour is not to be caught at high speed and who is 
worth taking slowly, with pauses for reflection. His subjects are 
usually subtle ; more often than not the point is missed if a point is 
looked for, because it is a view of life, an individual’s contact with 
the universe which is being given substance, not an anecdote, some- 
times not even a situation, being enlarged on. Mr. Pavey is fully 
capable of dealing with a story in the usual sense, as “ The Maid ” 
and “ Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting ” show; but he is most 
at home when imaginatively reconstructing the inner life of someone 
in ordinary, not to say drab, outward circumstances, the sense of 
inner complexity, oddity, richness, being deepened by the suburban 
settings and trivial adjuncts, as in “ The Test” and “ Father and 
Son.” In “ Home Town,” one of the most memorable, a man 
revisits the haunts of youth, vainly hoping thereby to detect some 
pattern in a life which seems to have shredded out into chaos. 
Everything that occurs, even when he goes home with a whore, 
is subjectively rendered in a low tone, and the effect is one of 
devastating, quite unsensational despair. “The Bridegroom ” 
unfolds an interesting and obscure situation, but it is marred by 
Mr. Pavey’s want of sensibility to the superficial badges which at 
present distinguish one class from another. Thus, the reader’s 
illusion is shattered when an educated girl at a country house- 
party is made to say to her fiancé: “‘ Your Auntie’s a real darling. 
I think we’re ever so fortunate.” “ Auntie,” “ real,” and “ ever 
so’”’ transport us instantly from cedared lawn to servants’ hall. 
But these flaws are very few, and I enthusiastically recommend 
Mr. Pavey to highbrows. 

Fifteen Odd Stories and And Lastly the Fireworks form a neat 
contrast of the older and newer methods. Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
stories (“‘ odd” refers to their subject-matter, often supernatural) 
are suitable for the visitor’s room when the guest is elderly and 
easy-going. They are leisurely, slightly tired, and have a ninetyish 
flavour owing to epigrams about champagne and shampoo; they 
make an impression of not having bothered the author either to 
conceive or to write, and of not having interested him deeply 
either. Mr. Pudney, on the other hand, succeeds in conveying 


emotions in a way which presupposes lively experience, because 
what has not been felt cannot be communicated. He is a poet 





of the Auden school, but only one story, “ The Patriot,” is written 
in the stance-railhead manner. The rest are purely his own, both 
when they come off admirably, as do “ Fabulous Monster ” and 
“I Died This Morning,” and when they fumble a little, and fail, 
as does the title-story. In all, a highly perceptive nature can be 
seen realising itself, which is to say that they are original. “‘ The 
Sin She Could Not Confess” is a perfect example of how a 
writer can express his opinion of the present organisation of 
society without obtruding a single excrescence of propaganda. It 
uses with mastery that expedient of fiction, the dream, 
and progresses with the inevitability which obliterates thought in 
the reader, so that only looking back does one become aware that 
a miracle—the miracle of art—has once more been performed. 

The title-story is the most important of those which do not quite 
come off. Its ingredients fail to fuse: Gertrude’s love for and 
slavery to her paralysed son; her passion for the apparently 
oblivious narrator ; her fear of the dark ; the river pageant which 
is the occasion of the climax—the underlying connection between 
these things is not conveyed. In this story, too, Mr. Pudney’s 
writing is occasionally pretentious and empty: “ Her animation 
moved with a subtle certainty of life.” “These last two years 
restrained her, separated her vitality into harnessed rivers.”” Other- 
wise, the style is good, its felicities not holding up the attention 
but passing it on to what is to come : 

His rooms were in Soho. The streets were quiet, exhaling the dust 
and sweat of the day. The sky was drawn fine as brass, reflecting the 
London light, throwing back the echo. In the back streets you could 
hear the eating and talking, the sighing and crying of the people 
who lived at the top of the old houses. In front of shut warehouses 
and office buildings the pavements ached with heat. 

And Lastly the Fireworks puts Mr. Pudney among the writers 
for whom we look eagerly in the spring and autumn publishers’ 
lists. He is a new star. 

Best Short Stories, 1935, is divided into English and American. It 
includes Mr. Pavey but not Mr. Pudney. Sharing with one of my 
colleagues a bias towards American fiction, I nevertheless began 
at the beginning, and was greeted by the words : 

Well, Mr. Bidmead had a sow. And she waun’t no ordinary sow, 
for all she spent her time grunting and wallering in the mire: but 
there was something about those eyes of her’n, a sparkle, a “ by yer 
leave,” an “ after you,” as ain’t gener’ly to be found in sties. 

This dialect narrative running for eleven pages sent me hurrying 
to the American section. If a story has to be about the soil, I 
would rather it were told by Mr. Erskine Caldwell. But the 
story contributed by him to this volume is not of the Tobacco 
Road kind ; it is a brief episode of a town “ rooming-house,” and 
has that glorious terseness which in itself almost amounts to merit, 
but which is not its sole merit ; the story is charged with a curious 
intense emotion of vicarious paternity. There is an adequate 
story of the Faulkner school called “ Triple Jump,” by Charles 
Cooke, about a travelling circus, and a Faulkner which I found dull. 
The best American contribution, among too many of magazine 
quality only, is “ Bus to Biarritz ” by Madelene Cole. It is inter- 
esting to read this next to Mr. Calder Marshall’s “ Terminus ” 
(English section), for both belong to the type of keenly observed 
reporting with grim or poignant overtones. The English story is 
the drier, the American the more meaty. The nice observation of 
“ Bus to Biarritz” is marred by Miss Cole making her English- 
woman use two American expressions: “ My!” and “ schedule.” 
In Mr. Marshall’s there is no flaw, unless you want a story to be 
a story, in the nineteenth-century sense. This volume for sheer 
bulk (five hundred pages) is worth taking home from the library. 
Other stories that should be read in it are “ The Picture” by 
Christopher Christian, “ A Change of Mood” by Olivia Man- 
ning, and “ Footsteps ” by Eileen Verrninder, all English. That 
exciting American writer, Saroyan, is not well represented ; but 
* Souvenir of Arizona ”’ makes me wish to inquire further about 
Mr. Benedict Thielen. 

Round Up by Ring Lardner contains four hundred and sixty 
pages of small print. Lardner may have seemed snappy a few years 
ago, but then we had not become addicted to Round Trips, 
Postmen’s Knocks, and Dance Marathons. To-day, though good 
for some laughs, he seems long-winded, and his subject-matter 
is monotonous. Hatred of women’s imbecile chatter produced his 
best stories, with self-adoring baseball players, idiotic concocters 
or backers of musical shows and over-assiduous hosts as runners- 
up. After reading the bulk of these stories, I think it is time that 
the slightly self-conscious cult for Lardner among some English 
people (rather like the P. G. Wodehouse cult) was dropped. 

Miss Tess Slesinger had considerable success with her novel 
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kight Notable Works 
The Russian Revolution 1917-1921 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 2 Vols. with Maps and 


Illustrations. 425. 
“ Mr. Chamberlin’s brilliant book deals with events in Russia from the outbreak of the Revolution in March, 
1917, to the final consolidation of the Soviet régime at the end of the Civil War four years later. . . . The 


essential merit of the work lies in its vivid, careful, complete, and wholly unbiased account of the Civil War.” 
—The Times. 


Gustav Stresemann : His Diaries, Letters and Papers 


Vol. 1. Edited and Translated by ERIC SUTTON. J//ustrated. 255. 
“A book well worth reading . . . . One never feels the editor obtruding himself . . . . Altogether, the book 


’ 


is worthy of its subject. One waits eagerly for the volume covering the later years, notably Locarno.”— 
Birmingham Post. 
“ Mr. Eric Sutton’s most competent translation.”—The Times. 


Mary Tudor By BEATRICE WHITE, M.A. (Lonp.) author of 


“* Royal Nonsuch.” Illustrated. ISS. 


This book is an attempt to dispel the popular phantom of “ Bloody ” Mary. 

“ Miss White has set about her task with great industry and zeal, and many readers, won by the narrative 
charms of the book, may be brought to take a kindlier view of Queen Mary than has been traditional in 
England.”—The Times. 


Governments of the British Empire 
By PROF. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Lirr. Ready Oct. 18. 215. 


The first part of this work is devoted to a description of the mode in which sovereignty is now distributed 
among the Governments of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The second part contains a description 
of the several Governments of the Empire, with special reference to the problems of the present day. 


India’s New Constitution : A Survey of the 


Government of India Act, 1935 By JOHN PERCY EDDY, 
Ex-Fudge of the High Court of fudicature, Madras, and FREDERICK HORACE 


LAWTON, B.A. (Cantas.). With Map. 65. 
Penny Foolish : A Book of Tirades and Panegyrics 
By OSBERT SITWELL 125. 6d. 


“One can only hint at the rich diversity of the contents, and say that most of these essays are very good 
indeed.”—nowarp sprinc (Evening Standard). 

sah S _— , 
“ As entertaining a book as I have come across for several months. It sparkles from beginning to end.”— 


Time and Tide. 


Six Architects By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


Palladio, Bernini, Inigo Jones, Francois Mansart, the younger Gabriel, and Wren. 
Illustrated. 65. 


In this volume Sir Reginald Blomfield gives critical studies of these six famous architects. The studies 
have been revised from lectures delivered last spring for the University of North Wales. Sir Reginald’s 
study is personal, and his object has been to place these men in relation to their time and to those who 
followed them 


Road Fortune: A cycle journey through Europe 
By HUNTER DIACK and R. F. MACKENZIE. J/ustrated. 85. 6d. 


This story of two young Scotsmen who set out from London on bicycles becomes a pageant of the varied 
life of the roadsides of Europe, enlivened by interesting and amusing encounters by the way. They passed 
through France, Italy, Albania, Yugo-Slavia, Austria and Germany. 


[All prices are net] 
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The Unpossessed ; the last chapter of that book, relating how the 
heroine leaves hospital after an abortion, on account of which she 
feels a certain resentment against her husband, reappears in Time : 
The Present, because it was first written as a short story. Extreme 
cleverness, and fluency combined with precision, are Miss 
Slesinger’s chief qualities ; the cleverness is the kind associated 
in our minds with the adolescent burgeoning of intellect and self- 
consciousness. The opening story, “‘ On being told that her second 
husband has taken his first lover,” fairly coruscates with tor- 
tured sensibilities given exact and (since the writer is American) 
highly colloquial expression : 
He has the gall to ask whether you feel “‘ through ”’ with him now. 
No, you answer. . . . “ Well, but is it going to make any difference 
to you from now on?” How in hell should I know? At the moment 
I have no desire but to keep my head above water and say funny 
things. 
And later: “ Why make infidelity a painless operation and take 
from it its only possible lasting virtue, a possible binding closer 
together of the original two partners ? Besides, there’s something 
cheap in painlessness.” This belief—that suffering is good in 
itself—is the mark of this particular kind of brilliant immaturity. 
Here in the most characteristic of her tales one has an uncomfortable 
sense of eavesdropping, an embarrassment which indicates that the 
writer’s life-blood has gone into its composition, untransmuted, 
as life-blood must be if it is to contribute to.a work of art. The 
detachment of “‘ Jobs in the Sky,” the focus of attention and 
sensibility being shifted to embrace. characters with whom the 
author is imaginatively in sympathy but not completely identified, 
makes it a very much better piece of work. The bitterness, the 
hatred of hypocrisy and bunk which inspires her no less than it 
inspired Ring Lardner, is here implied, not directly expressed. 
** White on Black,” an account of a day-school in which two negro 
children were prominent, is successful for the same reason. A 
school, this time a smart boarding-school, is also the subject of a 
long tender story called “‘ The Answer,” largely written in pseudo- 
Virginia Woolfese, a fact which gives it a second-hand flavour ; 
and “‘ The Friedman’s Annie,” about a servant girl of German 
extraction employed by New York Jews, would seem better than 
merely competent if it recalled less vividly Miss Hurst’s Lummox. 
Time : The Present is elaborately got up, and would make a very 
good Christmas present for a woman recipient. It is an intensely 
feminine book, in which bleakness, unemployment, heartache 
and heartlessness are combined with an agreeable feeling of settling 
down for conversation with an intimate, disillusioned, gossipy, 
malicious and often witty friend. E. B. C. JONEs 


BAD CONSCIENCES 


The Eve of 1914. By Turopor Wotrr. Gollancz. 21:5. 


This book raises once more the question to whom in particular 
should belong the guilt (or, as many in Europe now seem to think, 
the credit) of having caused the war of 1914-1918. Theodor Wolff 
was a very brilliant German journalist who edited the Berliner 
Tageblatt for twenty-seven years, from 1906 until the Nazis made 
any kind of independent and honest journalism impossible in 
Germany. During his editorship his paper stood for liberalism 
and European peace. He repeatedly opposed the international 
policy pursued by the Kaiser and the German Foreign Office, 
though he did not refuse, as for instance in the articles which he 
wrote on the Anglo-Russian naval conversations, to take a cue 
from the Wilhelmstrasse. Like most people who write ex post 
facto about the diplomatic and political causes of the war, he 
claims by implication to have seen farther than most of his con- 
temporaries. In his case there is some non ex post facto evidence 
to support the claim. His book is perhaps not quite as important 
an historical document as the publisher’s blurb would induce any 
unwary reader (if such exist any longer) to suppose. The student 
of that vast mountain of diplomatic documents and apologias 
which were published by governments and statesmen, anxious to 
put the blame for the war on someone else’s shoulders, will not 
discover anything in Theoder Wolff’s pages which should lead 
him to alter or modify his rnain conclusions. Some of the things 


which Herr Wolff tells us are highly significant and interesting, 
e.g., the genesis of the articles in the Berliner Tageblatt with 
regard to the Anglo-Russian naval conversations, his interview 
with Jagow at the German Foreign Office in July, 1914, and some 
of his conversations with Bethmann Hollweg. 
contains no vital revelations. 

Nevertheless, even for those who have a detailed knowledge of 


But the book 


the war’s diplomatic history the book is extremely interesting, while 
for a less-instructed reader it is as good a dissertation on, and 
analysis of, war guilt as any which has been written. Its merits 
are due to several causes. It is written by a German who is sanely 
patriotic—a rather rare phenomenon. He has an amazing know- 
ledge of that unmanageable mass of documentary evidence to 
which we have referred above ; indeed there seems to be no book, 
between Aeschylus and Mr. Kipling and Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
which Herr Wolff has not got at his pen’s end. He is able to 
balance and check this academic and theoretical knowledge by 
that casy familiarity with contemporary events and persons which 
is the prerogative of an influential political journalist. Unlike 
many famous political journalists, he has good political judgment, 
and has some understanding of the difference between history and 
“‘ good journalism.” He has a good eye and ear for the essential 
fact or the dramatic word which makes it possible to reveal through 
a single sentence the tragic folly of some monarchical statesman 
or the still more tragic stupidity of the human race. With all these 
advantages and accomplishments he has produced an extra- 
ordinarily vivid and convincing account of the way in which the 
kings and statesmen contrived to guide Europe into a world war. 
About Herr Wolff’s main conclusions and moral there is no need 
to say much. It is now reasonably certain that no leading states- 
man or person in authority deliberately, willingly, and consciously 
took steps to cause the war, except Count Berchtold in Austria, 
and the generals and admirals in Austria and other European 
countries. As a good German Herr Wolff is obviously anxious 
to convince himself and us that the Kaiser and his Government 
were not more war-guilty than the rulers and Governments of 
Austria, Russia, France, and Great Britain. His knowledge and 
honesty make any such thesis untenable. The crime of causing 
the war with deliberate intent can be proved against three men, 
two Austrians and a German, Count Leopold von Berchtold, 
Count Conrad von Hétzendorff, and Count Helmuth von Moltke, 
and a Russian, Alexander Petrovich Isvolsky, though he con- 
tributed little or nothing during July, 1914, was undoubtedly an 
accessory before that date. It is easy cnough to bring evidence 
that the cowardly Kaiser, with his big words and timid soul, and 
his unhappy Chancellor “ did not want the war.” But they, 
representing the German Government, were more responsible for 
causing the war than any one else outside Austria. The feather- 
brained Kaiser in the early stages of every international crisis 
welcomed the idea of war ; it was he himself who wrote only two 
years before 1914 to his Chancellor with sublime fatuity : “ A war 
never disturbs me!” So, too, right up to the last days of July the 
idea of a war never disturbed the Kaiser; it was to be a war 
between Austria and Serbia, but he knew that that involved the 
risk of a world war. He and his Government were prepared to 
take the risk ; they took it with their eyes open and that was why 
they did the thing which made war inevitable, they gave a free 
hand, an absolute guarantee of support to Berchtold. It was only 
when it was much too late that they swung round and joined in 
the efforts of those statesmen in other countries who were trying 
to prevent war. LEONARD WOOLF 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By THomas Wricut. Herbert 
Fenkins. 18s. 


This book, on which Mr. Wright has been working for over 
forty years, is a valuable supplement and corrective to Forster’s 
Life. The chief faults in Forster’s Life were a complete indiffer- 
ence about dates, and the suppression or distortion of facts which 
refiected on Dickens’s respectability. Mr. Wright is very exact 
about dates, and deals in an honest businesslike way with the 
breakdown of Dickens’s marriage and his affair with Ellen Lawless 
Ternan. The importance of this affair to Dickens, and even its 
existence, have been questioned since Mr. Wright gave an account 
of it eighteen months ago in the Daily Express. One agitated 
critic suggested that Miss Ternan was lying to Canon Benham, 
in whom she confided, and from whom Mr. Wright obtained his 
information. Another critic was very harsh with the present 
reviewer for suggesting that the heroines of Dickens’s last three 
novels, Estella, Bella Wilfer, and Helena Landless, owed their 
names to Ellen Lawless Ternan. To bring the legend of a famous 
figure nearer to the truth is an arduous task, but Mr. Wright is 
so solid and matter-of-fact about Miss Ternan that the sceptics 
will probably yield to him without too much mental anguish. 
There is something very reassuring about his statement that 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


40-42, CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.z2 


By David Garnett 
BEANY-EYE 


A new story. Just published, 21s. and 5s. net 


By William Faulkner 
AS I LAY DYING 


A novel which is a superb study in the miacabre. 7s. 6d. net 


By Margaret Irwin 
MADAME FEARS THE DARK 


Seven Stories and an enchanting Play. 7s. 6d. net 


* 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHELYUSKIN’ 


* ‘It is the most thrilling and absorbing story of Polar travel published since the 
immortal Andrie Diaries . . . a true tale of courage and enterprize in the face 


of disaster.’ THE Liverroot post. COPIJOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 18s. net 
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Dickens “ took for her a house No. 2 Houghton Place, Ampthill 
Square, near the homes of his boyhood, Johnson Street and the 
Polygon, for that neighbourhood oddly enough had ...a 
fascination for him which he could never resist.” Nor is Mr. 
Wright’s formula for the moral aspect of the affair less calming : 
“ He imagined that . . . it would be roses, roses all the way. He 
forgot that roses have thorns. He thought he was in front of the 
supremest felicity ever enjoyed by mortal man. He wasn’t.” 
Even the Dickens Fellowship may be able to reconcile itself to 
this way of putting the matter. 

Mr. Wright has included much interesting material not to be 
found in previous biographies. He quotes from a farce called 
Is She His Wife? which Dickens wrote six months after his 
marriage. The sardonic boredom of the husband, and the tearful 
plaints of the wife, faintly foreshadow the relations of Quilp and 
Mrs. Quilp, and are, in the opinion of Mr. Wright, a reflection 
of what Dickens felt like within half a year of his marriage. Mr. 
Wright also deals with the originals of the Squeers family. It 
appears that William Shaw, the one-eyed schoolmaster from whom 
Dickens drew Squeers, was quite a respected figure in the district 
where he lived. He had, however, got into trouble over his 
methods some years before Dickens visited Yorkshire, and to this 
extent Dickens was justified. But subsequently he treated his 
boys as well as the small fees he charged allowed, and Dickens’s 
attack on him was largely due to the fact that he resented Dickens’ 
visit, and refused to show him over the school. In reprisal Dickens 
gave Squeers only one eye, and placed his school near Greta 
Bridge, like Shaw’s. Shaw’s wife died within a year of the publica- 
tion of Nicholas Nickleby, and his daughter never recovered from 
the chagrin of being painted as Fanny Squeers, She was, an 
acquaintance writes, “ one of the sweetest and kindest of women. 
Every word, every glance . . . bespoke a kindly heart. She 
suffered her undeserved martyrdom in silence.” On the death of 
William Shaw his neighbours commemorated him with a stained 
glass window in the village church—presumably not from a design 
by Phiz. 

Mr. Wright does not touch on the resentment Dickens felt 
against his mother for wishing him to remain at the blacking 
warehouse. “ He was,” Mr. Wright says, “‘ in after years indignant 
with his father whom he pitilessly caricatured . . . as Micawber.” 
There are many pitiless caricatures in Dickens, but Micawber is 
drawn with as much affection as humour. His father was the one 
person Dickens both loved and was amused by. He saw the 
comic side of his mother, but he did not love her. The chief 
value of this book is in its presentation of the facts of Dickens’ 
life. Its aesthetic criticism and its examination of character are 
less valuable. ‘“‘ It does not do,” Mr. Wright says, “‘ to probe 
too deeply into human motives.”” On the whole Mr. Wright has 
not offended against this maxim. HuGH KINGSMILL 


A DOZEN DETECTIVES 


The Body in Bedford Square. By Davin Frome. Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. 


The Sullen Sky Mystery. By H. C. Bamey. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

The House on the Roof. By M. G. Esernart. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


A Most Immoral Murder. By HArRIETTE AsHBROOK. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


Homicide Haven. By J. V. Turner. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Hollow Man. By Joxnn Dickson Carr. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 7s. 6d. 


Murder in the Madhouse. By JONATHAN LATIMER. Hurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


Murder in Midsummer. By Mary M. Atwater. Gollancz. 


"BS 6d. 
The Curious Mr. Tarrant. By C. Daty KING. Collins. 
yp & 6d. 


The Carrismore Ruby. By J. S. Frercner. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

The Five Mutineers. By James Spenser. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Duncan Ross—Detective-Sergeant. By Ropert Stuart. 
Blackie. 1S. 6d. 

It is the most ordinary occurrence to hear the whole tribe of 
detective writers anathematised, either by an extenuated reviewer 
or by a field of disappointed and petulant readers. Such states 
of mind are, I believe, not unknown in the hunting field at the 


end of a blank day. But few of those who complain so of foxes, 
M.F.H.s and failing scent send up their string to Tattersall’s 
the following week and take to reading Bendodocia Epidemica as 
a more satisfactory and ennobling way of spending their lives. 
Yet this apparently is what Mr. David Garnett confidently recom- 
mends as a change for the better to us jaded followers of the 
Gallimaufry sleuth-hounds. The advice was given to readers of 
this paper a fortnight ago, after Mr. Garnett had pictured to 
himself the deplorable spectacle of Englishmen lounging about in 
deck chairs the entire summer with detective stories propped up 
on their “ cantilevered knees,” all “ unaware of the sunshine and 
the wind ruffling their hair.” The strange thing is that Mr. 
Garnett imagines that these miserable specimens, if such exist, 
actually enjoy their degraded occupation. He himself admits to 
an attack of nausea after reading his third detective story on end ; 
and that is what one would expect in any normal being. Nobody 
can chain-read such things without symptoms of indigestion. 
But the remedy suggested for these dope-fiends, to wit reading 
Pareto or Mr. Masefield or possibly re-reading Sir Thomas 
Browne, might be as hopefully presented to fox-hunters or 
chocolate-gorgers as a cure for their disease. Not even reading 
Sir Thomas Browne for the second time will allay the desire to 
eat just one more chocolate, once you have discovered which are 
the hard-bakes. No, the only cure is the one Mr. Garnett dis- 
covered carly for himself, namely, nausea at saturation point— 
and even that is not a lasting one. The craving once indulged 
is certain to return. 

The drug habit seems on the increase, to judge by the 
unscrupulous way in which publishers cater for it. But after the 
sermon from Mr. Garnett I feel in the position of the writer of 
** City Notes ” in a Communist paper. If it were possible to say 
honestly that not one of these dozen books was worth reading I 
should be only too pleased to abet the campaign to join the 
highbrow Salvation Army launched on the Books in General page. 
But I regret to state that some of them are actually capable of 
giving pleasure to people who have read Pareto and expect to 
re-read Sir Thomas Browne, who are convalescent, or weary after 
office hours, or not so young as they were and whose eyes in 
consequence are inclined to ache in the glare of the sun and 
whose hair is no longer in a position to be ruffled by the wind. 

Mr. David Frome, for instance, will not fit into the category of 
dull writers, although his Mr. Pinkerton and Inspector Bull are 
built on the suave lines of the men’s department illustrations to a 
stores catalogue. It is the business of Holmes and Dr. Watson 
to be stock figures. Even the plot of The Body in Bedford Square 
boils down to a hackneyed exploitation of the secret service and 
international complications. “‘ France depends on you, mon- 
sieur,’”’ repeats the Commissioner of the Police quietly to old 
Inspector Bull at one magnificent moment. But Mr. Frome gets 
away with it by a gift for easy narrative, by not taking his own 
characters too seriously and by an eye for amusing situations. 
There is an ironical sketch of the Reading Room at the British 
Museum, where Mr. Pinkerton has his first rencontre with one 
of France’s enemies in the lavatory. Who was responsible for 
the lady’s body found in the fog outside the railings of Bedford 
Square is never thoroughly gone into. But there are many other 
misdeeds to clear up, and all the villains have to get their deserts, 
so that it is excusable in Mr. Frome to hurry to his grand finale, 
wherein Mr. Pinkerton gets kissed by the French Ambassador 
as a reward for his patriotic sufferings. 

Can it be that the erstwhile admirers of Mr. Fortune are at last 
tiring of his ““ My-dear-chap,-oh !-my-dear-chap ” approach to the 
problems his creator, Mr. H. C. Bailey, concocts for him? Such 
mass conversion to my personal distaste seems most unlikely. 
Nevertheless, there is no Mr. Fortune in The Sullen Sky Mystery, 
only a Mr. Clunk, a knowledgeable but cryptic old solicitor, 
whose verbal patter—perhaps owing to unfamiliarity—is rather 
less offensive. It is a problem in counterpoint rather than harmony 
that Mr. Clunk elucidates. The murder on a bathing beach of 
town councillor Layton under unpromising weather conditions is 
but a prelude to the cross-rhythms of municipal intrigue and 
jobbery. With a detective who discerns as much and reveals as 
little as Mr. Clunk, we cannot expect to catch the drift of his 
infallible reasoning as we go along, but must be content to applaud 
the dominant trait in his character, unswerving loyalty to the 
interests of a client. 

Mrs. Mignon Eberhart and Miss Harriette Ashbrook both have 
reputations at stake when they bring out a new book. The House 
on the Roof holds its quota of excitement but does not reach the 
level of Mrs. Eberhart’s best work, Death in the Fog. No one 
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I CHANGE WORLDS 


Labour agitation in U.SA—Famine relief work in U.S.S.R. 
@ Revolution in China and Mexico—Founding Moscow Daily News & 
with help from Stalin-these are some of the experiences recorded 


in this autobiography of a converted revolutionary. 


Proletarian 
Pilgrimage 


John Paton 10s. 6d. net 


“Uncommonly good reading. The most hardened 

reactionary cannot fail to be gripped by this story 

of the birth and breeding of a revolutionary.” 
—Evening Standard. 


Sex and Temperament 


Margaret Mead 10s. 6d. net 


“Her conclusions are interesting and suggestive. 
She writes lucidly and gaily and has many strange 
and illuminating stories to tell.”—Harold Nicolson 

(Daily Telegraph). 


The Impossible Irish 


“Tom Penhaligon” 5s. net 


“ A masterpiece of sustained and witty invective.” 
—Reynolds. 


Sons of Ishmael 


G. W. Murray 32 plates 18s. net 


“His account of the desert Bedouin is full of minute 
detail not to be found in any traveller's narrative.” 
—-Morning Post. 


What is American 
Literature ? 


Carl van Doren 


3s. 6d. net 


“A swift and suggestive resume of all essential 
phases of American literature.” —Spectator. 


15s. net 


The Autobiography of 
Montaigne 


Translated by Marvin Lowenthal 10s. 6d. net 


“His effort at popularising Montaigne is made with 
such skill and ingenuity that one forgets the 
editor . . .“—Richard Church (New Statesman). 


Power of Non-Violence 


Richard B. Gregg 10s. 6d. net 


A thorough survey of all aspects of the question 
of passive resistance in theory and practice. 


Christopher Columbus 


H. Houben 12s. 6d. net 


“An excellent combination of accurate research 
and vigorous presentation.” —Morning Post. 


A History of 
Musical Thought 


Donald N. Ferguson 21s. net 


“Inclusive and compact. Furnished with every 
critical apparatus.” _ Spectator. 


Lectures on 
Political Economy (Vol. 11) 


Knut Wicksell 8s. 6d. net 


The second part of Wicksell’s famous general 
treatise dealing exhaustively with money. 








° A New Series o 


THE VOICE OF SCOTLAND 


Each 5s. net 








ERIC LINKLATER 


NEIL M. GUNN 


The Lion and the Unicorn: What England @ Whisky and Scotland 


has meant to Scotland. 


“Abounds in verbal high spirits and brilliant flashes 
of wit.’’—Scotsman. 





ROUTLEDGE—KEGAN PAUL 


“A brilliantly suggestive book.’’—Gilasyow News. 
“ Entertaining and informative.'’— Vlorning Post. 
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can beat Mrs. Eberhart at maintaining throughout a story a tense 
atmosphere in which anything may happen. But legitimate 
agitation verges on distraction when every single character is 
wrapped in a sinister haze to prevent us identifying the criminal. 
Thrills must have breathing-space or they become perfunctory. 
As a result of this confusion the problem of the shooting of an 
elderly opera singer in her Chicago penthouse in the actual 
presence of the heroine resolves itself into a mere chapter of 
accidents. Miss Ashbrook succeeds better because she does not 
attempt so much. Discarding the sentimentality, the philately 
lectures and the pseudo-Wodchouse fun in A Most Immoral 
Murder, there remain the ingredients of a sound, if far-fetched, 
murder plot. Spike Tracey is only one more of these maddening 
American wise-cracking sleuths, and we have tolerated so many 
we can surely stand another. 

Homicide Haven and The Hollow Man are more manly, being 
devoid of love-interest. These indeed are the hard-bakes I 
recommend to connoisseurs with wisdom teeth. Amos Petrie, of 
course, will have his joke ; and there are plenty of them and to 
spare in Homicide Haven. But Mr. Turner consoles us with a 
plot that gives real scope for deduction ; and is all the more a 
test of readers’ faculties because there is hardly a ghost of a red 
herring in the book. To cap our felicity there is even a clue. 
Mr. Dickson Carr is an accomplished hand with incredibilities 
and in The Hollow Man he sets out to beat his own record in that 
direction. We meet two familiar settings packed into one plot ; 
one man is killed in a locked room and another in untrodden 
snow. To make things worse the last death is witnessed by a 
policeman and a couple of trustworthy passers-by. This is piling 
Pelion upon Ossa with a vengeance. Any reader who clings to 
his sanity will firmly expect to see the edifice either collapse 
under cross-examination or dissolve in illusion beneath the 
conjurer’s wand. I warn everyone there is a Transylvanian 
ancestry behind these figures killed in Bloomsbury, and a strong 
smell of vampires on some of the pages. But I now come to the 
acme of fantasia: Mr. Dickson Carr has actually worked out a 
system by which these events are made possible—or at least 
Dr. Fell does so to the satisfaction of Scotland Yard, but I 
venture to think no one else will swallow the stuff. My effort 
to do so nearly made me sick, and I longed to be rescued by a 
nice homey vampire. 

The lunatic asylum in Murder tn the Madhouse appears more 
like the Athenaeum Club to us after our escape from Mr. Dickson 
Carr’s clutches. Only two or three people get killed and even 
those are Americans and certified crazy, most of them. Maybe 
there is a killer going round, always a jump behind the key to a 
safe deposit box containing $800,000 (why not eight million, 
while we’re about it ?). A boyish American-style book without 
pretension. Whereas Miss Atwater’s Murder in Midsummer is 
pretentious from cover to cover. The relations between step- 
father and step-daughter, between boy and girl (“ Gosh! it’s 
pretty tough, being young,” says the boy) are so delicately etched 
in, the gruclling heat of the Middle West corn country is so 
conscientiously laboured that what plot there is can hardly poke 
its nose out; to save us trouble the criminal walks straight up 
the aisle ; and yet no murder ever took place. Cock-eyed, isn’t it ? 

The Curious Mr. Tarrant and The Carrismore Ruby are trifling 
collections of short detective stories. Mr. Daly King is happier 
with his full-length “‘ Obelist”” stories, where his capacity for 
pedantic expansivencss has greater scope. Short detective stories 
are nearly always better read in The Strand Magazine than in 
solider form; and Mr. J. S. Fletcher writes admirably for the 
simple souls who peer hopefully about at railway bookstalls. 

“Limey,” the Englishman who joined the gangs, having 
exhausted his autobiography, has now written a novel of gangster 
life. The Five Mutineers follows the criminal careers of five 
inmates in a Californian gaol and winds up with a description of 
their frenzied attempt to break out of it. Though based on 
personal knowledge and supported by a newspaper description of 
a gaol-break, the story carries less conviction than if Edgar Wallace 
had dreamt it. As it stands it exploits neither the poignancy 
of true history nor the supple quality of real fiction. 

Duncan Ross—Detective-Sergeant may provide more genuine 
amusement than any other book on this list, for anyone who 
has the courage to read it. The author has been medical officer 
of Durham Gaol for many years, and his work receives a kind 
foreword from Lord Justice Roche. We might be pardoned, 
therefore, for supposing that this association with police officers 
and criminals might bear original fruit. It does! On page 4 
the detective-sergeant remarks to an unhappy girl on a bus: 


“ Well do I believe, Ellen, that you are not a criminal—you 
couldn’t be that. All the same, I shall arrest you on suspicion 
of being about to commit a felony—suicide is self-murder, and 
that’s a felony. Which is it to be, Ellen, arrest or my home 
to stay with my wife, your old schoolfellow, Amy Thrupp that 
was, and our little girl ?” 

For having achieved a blend between Young England and 
Murder in the Red Barn give this little Scotch boy a big hand. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


TWO SCOTTISH BOOKS 


Scotland’s Suppressed History. By M. E. M. Donatpson- 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The Scots Book. Compiled by RonALD MacDonaLp DoucLas. 
MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 


It is extremely difficult for an Englishman to comprehend 
Scottish history. Its course has run as unlike England’s as might 
well be. English history, as we know it, is a tale of progressive 
success. Not unnaturally there has been misrepresentation in 
order to improve the tale: the Macaulay tradition prevails and, 
for example, James II is still delineated as a man of every possible 
vice, while his successful rival, William, is commonly accredited 
a host of virtues that the more composed historian would deny 
him. None the less, the tale of progress and right-triumphant 
has much to lend it conviction: and the Englishman is probably 
the last person to realise how strongly this affects his national 
life. Scottish history,on the other hand, is a tale of progressive 
failure. Whatever may be one’s opinion of the value of nationhood, 
a failure is a failure, and Scotland, the independent nation, came 
to an ugly end, being sold into a humiliating union by an aristocratic 
government of almost incredible corruption. Equally, whereas 
in England the Reformation was well achieved and gave birth 
to a distinguished Church, in Scotland the Reformation was a 
bloody confusion, persisting for generations, and finally producing 
a Kirk that has had a barren record of thought and service. It is 
useless to search the Scottish Kirk for men such as Andrewes, or 
Donne, or for institutions such as the Probation Officer system : 
the very form of Calvinism precludes any such achievement. The 
Presbyterian may reply that the first task of a Church concerns 
the soul of the common man : but he has little to show of spiritual 
value in the gamut of secession churches, slovenly, bitter, trucu- 
lently clinging to dogma, that best maintain the Calvin tradition ; 
and the Established Church of Scotland is a pitiable shipwreck. 

The note of success in Scottish history is only sounded, in a 
manner very suspect, by the nineteenth-century industrial era. 
And even here the success was more superficial than England’s, 
and to-day the succeeding decay is ten times more serious : witness 
the declining population and steadily spreading unemployment 
which goes up even when England’s achieves a temporary halt. 
Therefore it should be plain that the angle of approach taken by 
the majority of Scottish historians, namely, the identification of 
Scotland’s history with England’s, is entirely false. The state of 
affairs in the two countries has never been identical, and the 
respective creeds, of Calvinism and Episcopalianism, make a far 


more profound divergence of outlook than they are given credit for. ~ 


English school and popular histories commonly shock those 
who may lay claim to being historians : but they are sound when 
compared to the majority of Scottish histories. In Scotland’s 
Suppressed History Miss Donaldson endeavours to deal with a 
regular source of fiction, namely, the Covenanting period. She 
is concerned with the oppression of the Scottish Episcopalians, 
and with the Covenanters’ continual bloodthirsty persecution 
which was never equalled by any action of the Episcopalians in 
their intermittent periods of power. The intention is laudable : 
ignorant glorification of the Covenanters is one of our worst 
inflictions. It serves as inspiration for mob riots in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow to this day, and for many ministers it is a pillar of 
their Kirk, like their unsound claim to perpetuating the Celtic 
Church. Unfortunately, although she has herself escaped the 
letter of Calvinism, the author has retained much of the obsessed 
mentality that is essential to it. None can deny that Calvinism 
is a difficult creed from which to escape unscathed, but the value 
of Scotland’s Suppressed History is minimised by Miss Donaldson’s 
hysteria and wild bias. This is a pity, for her carefully marshalled 
evidence merits widespread consideration. One can only hope 
that her book will fall into the hands of those who have hitherto 
taken as impeccable the statements of the innumerable, even more 
blindly biased, apologists of the Covenant. But the Scottish 
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HERODOTUS 


NOW READY 


One of the most notable of Nonesuch books, HERODOTUS has taken four years in 
the making. It is edited by A. W. Lawrence (brother of T. E.), who has revised 
Rawlinson’s translation and himself contributed 170,000 words of notes. The 
notes constitute an important commentary based on recent archaeological and 
anthropological discoveries—discoveries which largely revindicate the truth of the 
history. They are printed parallel to the text for the greater convenience of the 
reader. The book is decorated with wood-engravings by V. Le Campion and 
has maps specially drawn for the edition by T. L. Poulton. In one volume, small 
folio, of 816 pages. Limited to 675 copies. Price £6 6s. Prospectus and specimen 
pages free on application. 


NONESUCH 


1 GREAT JAMES STREET - LONDON WCr1 


OTHER FORTHCOMING 
NONESUCH BOOKS 





MORE LOVELY FOOD 


A sequel to Lovely Food (and it makes a big- 
ger and better kitchen-cum-reading book). 
Mrs. Lowinsky provides for those who pander 
to the senses of taste and smell with menus 
carefully planned for meals usually dull and 
difficult. An inspiration for the hostess and 
housekeeper. Illustrated by Thomas Lowinsky 
and bound in “ American cloth.” Price 6s. Now 
Ready. Special edition on hand-made paper 
already exhausted. 


THE NONESUCH CENTURY 


By Desmond Flower, A. J. A. Symons and 
Francis Meynell. 

A history and bibliography of the hundred 
Nonesuch Press publications up to last April 
—with 170 facsimile reproductions of title and 
text pages and of illustrations. About 70 pages 
are reproduced in insets—text, and 100 are on 
the paper of the original books. This is a book 
by and about the Nonesuch Press. We cannot 
praise it, we can only present it. Smail folio; 
limited to 750 copies; price 35s. Ready in 
November. 


BLAKE’S NOTE-BOOK 


A collotype facsimile of 120 pages of the so- 
called ‘Rossetti MS.’, a note-book kept by 
Blake for more than thirty years. Here repro- 
duced for the first time ; with a transcription 
of the text and a list of drawings by Geoffrey 
Keynes. Sketches, scribblings, poems, frag- 
ments of verse and draughtsmanship —the 
most revealing Blake document in existence. 
Limited to 650 copies. Price 35s. Ready om 
November 1 3th. 


COLERIDGE’S SELECTED POEMS 


With engravings by Mrozewski. Printed in 
Cochin italics on Auvergne hand-made paper. 
This is a ‘semi-limited’ edition at a semi- 
popular price: fine printing at a very fine 
margin of profit. Price 12s. 6d. 100 copies 
bound in full vellum £3 3s. Ready in November. 


A SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY 


A daring (because most of the critics will say 
‘impious’) but very desirable volume in the 
Nonesuch Compendious Series. Shakespeare 
the poet, in his plays no less than in the sonnets, 
poems and lyrics. A perfect book for quick 
and discursive reading. Title page and head- 
pieces by Reynolds Stone. Buckram, bevelled 
boards, 8s. 6d.; India paper, 103. 6d. Ready in 
November. 


THE FAMILY FACE 


An Album for Today invented by Jacquier. 
The first page of the Family Bible amplified 
and brought up to this irreverent date ; senti- 
mental, practical, witty, even scientiic — yes, 
even psychological ; a book for those who care 
about their forebears and their afterbears. 
Every family should possess one for the sake 
of the future as well as the past. An excellent 
family Christmas present. Price 5s. Ready in 
December. 
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Episcopalian Church deserves a better champion, and Presby- 
terianism requires a more analytical dissection. 

The Scots Book is an anthology, to which Sir James Irvine 
contributes a little masterpiece of the fatuous foreword: a deft 
compilation of such meaningless patter as: “‘ More than most 
countries, her (Scotland’s) strength is derived from the roots of 
her past traditions and loyalties. ...” From this the book 
makes some recovery with a number of worthwhile selections— 
although the sources drawn upon are extremely limited—and a 
cheerful conglomeration of small facts. It is a personal book 
and in no wise representative of anything except the editor’s own 
taste, but it is a pity that he should have such a predilection for 
the tiny tartan bookies of clan-histories and war-cries. Mr. 
Douglas should know that historical accuracy is not a feature of 
these volumes, while they have not yet had the chance to acquire 
flavour as period pieces of the nineteenth century. Any effort at 
debunking Scotland of Scotchness is poorly served by the per- 
petuating of clan romanticism. None the less, Mr. Douglas is 
to be congratulated on the vitality and enthusiasm that light his 
book and make of it a contrast to many such collections. But it 
should be added that, despite all the disarming disclaimers in his 
preface, Mr. Douglas’s readers may well be disappointed to find 
nothing of Boswell, nothing of Cockburn, and only a scrap of 
flashy bombast from a speech by Lord Belhaven on a topic that 
was the occasion for some of the finest speeches in the old Scottish 
Parliament, those of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. 

GEORGE ScoTT MONCRIEFF 


ADVENTURERS 


Christopher Columbus. By H. H. Hovusen. 
12s. 6d. 


The Mexican Adventure. By Daniet Dawson. Beil. 16s. 


The scarcity of indisputable material relating to the life and 
character of Columbus has been a boon to writers. Scholars 
have dug out the facts and quarrelled for generations about them ; 
novelists have filled the gaps with theories; and modern 
biographers have created a myth called the Columbus mystery 
and have taken their choice of all the new manners, from the 
coquettish irony of the twenties to frank and chatty family fiction 
with Christian names and dialogue. The Columbus problem, 
like the Cervantes and Shakespeare problems, is made for fervent 
simplifications. And so we have had Columbus the navigator, 
Columbus the tradesman, Columbus the mystic, the atheist, the 
scientist, the crank, the liar, the saint, the fraud, the German 
philosopher and the first (Roman Catholic) American. He has 
been called the thief of other men’s ideas; and the marvellous 
thing is that nobody has tried to prove by anagrams that the 
discoverer of the new world was the Earl of Oxford in one of 
his many disguises. 

A new German biography—Columbus has meant much to 
German wanderlust—fills one with apprehension. Mr. Houben’s 
opening chapter is unpropitious : 

Three young lads, whose ages ranged from ten to fourteen years, 
sprawled lazily on a narrow strip of beach shelving down from Genoa’s 
fortified wall, which met the sea with its grim rampart of stone. 
This method of biography, by which the mysterious or unknown 

is turned into the gratuitous obvious, ought to have died of its 
own absurdities by now. And Mr. Houben comes presently to 
the same conclusion at the end of his first chapter. Thereafter, 
with rare lapses : 

What do I know ? 
says much. 


Routledge. 


I can’t make head or tail of him. He never 
He has been reserved from his childhood .. . 

—he writes conventional biography, free of theory and psychological 
speculation and with a proper regard for the best authorities. 
Why Columbus was what he was no one can say; we simply 
know that he behaved in the reccived manner of geniuses, criminals 
and lunatics; he lied about his origins, he lived under a sense 
of personal injustice, he was intensely preoccupied with one idea, 
he was reticent about himself, his simplicity was deceptive, he had 
great egotism, obstinacy and considerable resourcefulness as an 
actor, he was canny and a great coverer-up of his tracks. A 
more experienced tradesman than a navigator, a scornful half- 
baked visionary, he believed far more in the illusion that he had 
discovered the vicinity of China than in the fact of San Salvador. 
There is no quarrel with Mr. Houben on the facts, but what can 
have persuaded him that there was any need for another plain 
statement of the Columbus tale? Does that grotesque first 
chapter indicate some other ambition, dreadful but thwarted ? 


A minor boom is occurring also in the comi-tragedy of the 
Mexican adventure of Maximilian and Carlotta. Mr. Dawson’s 
book, the second in the last six months, has preferred to dwell 
on the diplomatic side of the story, leaving the climax in Mexico 
to a brief epilogue. The British Government was willing to go 
debt collecting but it had no wish to interfere in Mexico’s internal 
politics; mor was it moved by the whiskered and tail-coated 
romanticism which appears genuinely to have possessed Napoleon 
the Third. What Napoleon really thought he was doing and 
how he reconciled his behaviour with his conscience after he had 
sent the pathetic Maximilian to the firing squad and Carlotta to 
an asylum, nobody will know until the archives of the Second 
Empire are opened ; but Mr. Dawson believes that the fanatical 
will of Eugenie and Carlotta, and romantic dreams about the 
new world, were as important in the plot as the greed of the Swiss 
bankers. Mr. Dawson, in confining himself to history as dictated 
to secretaries in Chancelleries, has stressed the bones and wires 
of the marionettes rather than their dress. This is an uncommon 
relief after so much picturesque history. Future biographers will 
thank him. But the story is too rich in clashes of character and 
ironies of circumstance to be dealt with by detective skill alone. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


JOG ON, JOG ON THE 
FOOT-PATH WAY 


The Note Books of a Woman Alone. Edited by M. G. 


OstLe. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Perilous Privilege. By JANetT Fercus. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 
Out of the World. By Pamera Bourne. Bles. tos. 6d. 


Life of an Artist. By MaArGaret CoLtyer. Philip Allan. 165s. 
Bright Armour. By Monica SALMOND. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


A study of these five women has brought me to the conclusion 
that the gift most to be desired from a fairy godmother is cheerful- 
ness. They all went thrcugh some pretty disagreeable experiences, 
but the two who were crushed or maimed by life were the two 
whom one can never imagine, in any circumstances, having a fit 
of the giggles. 

The Note Books of a Woman Alone is an anthology made, we are 
told, by a certain Evelyn Wilson, a clerk in a registry office for 
governesses and nursery maids. The extracts are embedded in 
the moral reflections of Eve, and a few anecdotes of the unfortunate 
or disagreeable people she met at her work. These stories are the 
best things in the book. I should read with interest some more like 
the blood-curdling tale of Rachel, who was shut up in the feeble- 
minded division of a workhouse infirmary, and nearly driven to 
insanity, by a doctor who wished to have more patients this year 
than he had last. The quotations themselves are chiefly from 
modern writers, and would look better in a tear-off calendar. 
Taken in bulk they tend to be sentimental and platitudinous. 

Perilous Privilege, by Janet Fergus, is called on the dust- 
cover, though not on the title-page, an autobiography. It reads 
like fiction based on a few memories, and is somehow unconvincing. 
Janet’s mother was one of the most disagreeable women I have 
ever read about—rather like the mother in Poil de Carotte—and her 
father is as ineffective as his. Janet’s sister Neil was better at 
managing this demon than Janet, but we are given to understand 
that this was owing to her mental and spiritual inferiority. One 
of Janet’s troubles was concerned with a fur hat which was unlike 
that of her contemporaries and was stolen the first day she went 
to school in it. Many children of eight have suffered similar 
agonies, but most of them recover in time. Janet was not so 
resilient—or perhaps she would wish us to say, she was more 
sensitive. 

From this time there attacked her an antipathy to the wearing of 
new garments or anything which would be the cause of singling her 
out as being strange or unusual in the opinion of others. The anti- 
pathy remained with her all her Jife. It grew upon her, enlarged 
itself instead of diminishing, and, although she realised that a great 
deal of it resulted from her inability to cope with her view, she was 
unable to change. 

It is perhaps needless to say that both these ladies had unfortunate 
love affairs. 

It is a comfort to pass from the somewhat deplorable moans 
of Eve and Janet to the healthy reality of the remaining three books. 

Miss Bourne is one of the half-dozen young women who have 
worked as a ship’s boy on one of the ocean-going sailing ships that 
ply between Australia and Europe. Her first job was between 


Cape Town and Sydney on the Norwegian ship Thermopylae. 
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SNAKE-HUNTER’S HOLIDAY 


By Raymond L. Ditmars and Wm. Bridges. A noted 
authority on snakes tells the exciting story of a tropical field 
expedition in Trinidad and British Guiama which resulted in 
securing the bushmaster, vampire bats and other rarities. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


RESEARCH 


By 7. Ba Boyd. “The third and fourth sections, * Men’ 
and ‘ Qualifications,’ contain information which must prove of 
value not only to those responsible for appointing the staffs of 
laboratories but also to those anticipating scientific research as 
a career.’’—Nature. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH LANGUACE 


By Albert C. Baugh. An authoritative, one-volume history 
of the origins and development of the English language. Useful 
footnotes and bibliographies are included which will prove of 
value to the more elementary student. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


SOPHOMORES ABROAD 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau, who wrote that delightful 
book “‘ Viva Mexico,’’ and who now tells how Thomas and 
Berri, Harvard sophomores, spent a summer in England and in 
France in the early 1900’s and affords a hilarious picture of 
those golden days when there were horse-cabs instead of taxi- 
cabs. 7s. 6d. 


THE ART OF THE DRAMA 


By Fred. B. Millett and G. E. Bentley. “ A more concise 
yet comprehensive introduction to the study of the theatre it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to find.” (A first review). 

8s. 6d. 


AIDS TO HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


By John M. Vincent. A guide for determination of authen- 
ticity, time, place, and source documents supplemented by a 
classified descriptive bibliography. “‘ A thoughtful and sugges- 
tive little book.”’"—Times. 8s. 6d 


JANE ADDAMS 


By James Weber Linn. The authorized life of this dis- 
tinguished humanitarian and settlement worker who was also 
the founder of the Woman's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Illustrated. 15s. 


FROM ‘PRENTICE TO PATRON : 


The Life Story of Isaiah Thomas 


By Annie Russell Marble. Here is a scholarly, readable, 
deeply perceptive biography of one _of Colonial America’s 
greatest, yet least known men—TIsaiah Thomas, friend of 
Hancock, Paul Revere, Franklin, and Thomas Paine. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


STUMBLING INTO SOCIALISM 


By David Lawrence. Foreshadows issues which will be 
paramount in the approaching American election. 6s. 


A new novel by the author of 
“ A Lantern in Her hand.” 


SPRING CAME ON FOREVER BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


With a wonderful understanding of human men and women 
Mrs. Aldrich shows Amalia as wife of a successful pioneer farmer 
right on through three generations. An epic story of pioneer 
times and the present day. 7s. 6d. 


WORLDS APART PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO 


This distinguished author now writes the beautiful, sensitive, 
modern love story of a French noblewoman torn between con- 
ventions of her social world and the love of an ambitious 


bourgeois politician. 7s. 6d. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 











“A masterpiece from a different culture.” —The Observer 
“A remarkable and unique work of art.” 
—The Sunday Times 





Now, for the first time, accessible in English 
JOSE HERNANDEZ 


THE GAUCHO 
MARTIN FIERRO 


In English Verse by WALTER OWEN 
With 65 illustrations by Alberto Guiraldez 


50 copies on hand-made paper, specially bound, £5 5s. net 
425 at 328.6d.net Almost out of print 


o 
THE MEN FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
AND OTHER POEMS 


by NORAH NISBET 
Ss. net 


¢. “ She writes with that certitude with which the truth 
and beauty of all genuine poetry are written.” — 
The Manchester Guardian 


ORCHESTRA 


AND OTHER POEMS 
by TERESA HOOLEY 
4s. Gd. net 


¢ “Of the women poets of to-day she has the most 
individuality. She has wit and tenderness, sensibility, 
imagination, a light satiric touch and an impeccable 
technique . . . The charm also of the unexpected.””-— 
Morning Post 
e 


“THESE MAKE MEN'S LIVES’ 


A selection from recent talks given at Bedales by the 
Headmaster 
J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 
6s. net 


“Deserves a wide circulation 
public.”—The Christian World 


& 
THE LITERARY CAREER OF 
SIR SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGES 


by MARY KATHARINE WOODWORTH 
10s. 6d net 
A study of the life and work of a picturesque figure 
of the English Romantic Period. 
o 


METHOD IN YOUR PRAYERS 
by A. F. THORNHILL, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net 


among the general 


¢. “An invaluable possession expressing a personal 
need.’’—The Times Literary Supplement 
In the press ¢ 
by J. M. THOMPSON 
2 vols., 12 illustrations. 248. net 


The greatest figure of the French Revolution 


——— BASIL BLACKWELL 225822255 
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One cf the boys had gone sick, and when Miss Bourne offered 
to take his place : 

“ All right,” said the mate, “ but it is hard work. You'll have 
to be up at half-past five.” 

Neither this, nor painting the upper plates in the rigging, 
hanging on by one hand in a lively sea, daunted Miss Bourne, 
and when the trip was over she was so sad at leaving the ship 
that she shed tears while the bo’s’n dried her eyes with a piece of 
cotton waste. 

From Sydney she made a tour in the South Seas, this time as 
a passenger, visiting the Fijis, Tonga, Tahiti, Rarotonga, and 
finally New Zealand. Then she returned to Australia, signed on 
in the Herzogin Cecilie, and in her came back to England. 

Miss Bourne writes casily and pleasantly, and has an alert eye 
for the picturesque and the humorous, As a sample, I quote a 
little adventure she had at Tahiti. She is spending the night on 
the verandah of a house on the shore : 

The amorous adventures of Tahiti are much bruited throughout the 
world—with some reason—but when I lay down on that divan I 
was far too exhausted with unpacking to think of them. The moon 
was blazing on the lagoon, and flocding part of the verandah, but I 
in my strip of darkness slept the sleep of the unromantic. For how 
long I do not know, but I was woken when it was still night by wet 
end hasty kisses whose donor took small account of the position of 
my features. I kept my eyes shut and tried to think. It was a new 
position for me. Another batch of kisses blotted out the possibility 
of doing anything but sitting up and objecting. I sat up, suddenly 
ani sternly, prepared to use both fists and tongue. 

In the moonlight, smiling the smile of a happy discoverer, was a 
large yellow dog. 

Miss Collyer’s Life of an Artist gives the impression of a really 
delightful personality. Turned out of the house by her father, in 
the middle of the night, she started life in London as an art student 
with £50 of her own. Friends came to her help, but she was 
independent minded, and determined to stand on her own legs. 
The first half of the book tells of her struggles as an R.A. student, 
and as a painter of animals, also of the literary and artistic society 
of London in the ’nineties. In 1915, having achieved considerable 
success, she joined her sister who was farming in East Africa. 
The second half of the book contains an account of her life as a 
pionecr farmer. From the time she arrived in Africa she gave up 
her painting, and devoted herself to wresting an existence from 
the earth, living entirely alone with natives, hundreds of miles 
away from the nearest white neighbour, in a district where the 
soil is unsuitable for cereals, drought destroys cattle, and the farm 
is infested by lions, pythons and locusts. 

I tremble to think of the Jeremiads that would have poured 
from the pens of Eve and Janet in these circumstances. Miss 
Collyer is made of other metal. She finds interest and amusement 
everywhere, and is too much absorbed in her work, whether it 
is a drawing “like the finest steel-engraving and all done with 
carbon point,” or hunting eland for miles, her legs covered with 
veld-sores, to have time or energy for laments or sentiment. 

Miss Collyer’s passionate love of animals is the thread that 
runs right through the book, whether she is in England or Africa. 
In her youth she used to visit the country houses of strangers to 
paint portraits of hunters or dogs, and had many peculiar experi- 
ences in consequence. One of the most astonishing characters 
she describes is Mrs. B., who appeared at dinner in a green velvet 
coat and skirt, and white silk waistcoat, changing after dinner into 
the full dress of a Highlander and dancing Highland flings with 
the butler, also in Highland dress, for exactly an hour by the 
clock. This was only one of the lady’s peculiarities. 

Lady Salmond’s book, Bright Armour, is an account of her 
work as a nurse during 1914-18, which will doubtless be of interest 
to other women who went through the same experiences. It is 
redolent of Mayfair. M, C. STRACHEY 


TAMING WHLD BIRDS 


Near Neighbours. By Marcaret HOLDEN. Heath Cranton. 6s. 
Wild Life Studies. By Frances Pitt. 6d. 


Every Garden a Bird Sanctuary. By E. L. Turner. 
Witherby. §s. 


Nelson. 35. 


Each of these three books is written by a woman, and each 
describes patient and successful efforts to get into close contact 
with birds in a wild state. The approaches, however, are different. 


Mrs. Holden’s interest in birds is personal and aesthetic, and her 
book, which has deservedly reached a second edition, is a chronicle 


of her own acquaintanceships with individual birds and bird 
lovers, enriched by the Bewickian flavour of Mr. Laurence Angus’s 
woodcuts. Miss Pitt’s series of essays describes at first-hand her 
recent observations not only of birds but of mammals, of which 
last she is one of the few active observers in this country. Miss 
Turner, still perhaps best known for her lonely spell of watching 
on Scolt Head Island in 1924, is mainly concerned here with the 
technique and problems of attracting, preserving and taming wild 
birds. 

Of Miss Pitt’s twenty studies just half are devoted to British 
wild mammals, and even to an ornithologist these chapters are 
perhaps the most interesting, because the creatures described are 
so elusive and littl known. How many people could give a 
first-hand account of the habits of the dormouse or the harvest- 
mouse, or of the widespread badger? Méiss Pitt herself writes : 

Though I have watched many times before a badger earth in the 
early morning, I have yet to see one return to the sett: however, I 
have seen them leave at night, though only after keeping many and 
many a fruitless watch. 

Miss Pitt is an observer whose work is always both readable and 
worth reading: she rarely lays herself open to criticism, but few 
ornithologists will agree with her treatment of the titmice, in which 
she omits the willow-tit from her list of British species, and refers 
to it later in passing as if it were a doubtful variety. The willow-tit 
is, in fact, the same species as the well-known American chickadee, 
and it is really no more confusing to identify than say the marsh- 
warbler, the tree-pipit or even the carrion crow, which all closely 
resemble a better-known species except in voice and certain habits. 

Miss Turner is delightfully candid and terse. “ It is not your 
personal charm that acts as a magnet,”’ she assures you, “ but the 
knowledge that you are a potential food-supply.”” Not only does 
she give warning against tryifig to keep a cat where birds are being 
tamed ; she makes sure that there are no cats by keeping a couple 
of terriers about. She is not impressed by grandiose equipment : 
for bird-baths she recommends old dustbin lids turned upside 
down. in suitable hollows in the ground, and she describes, with 
sketches, how nesting-boxes for all hole-breeding birds can be 
made out of hollow logs or otherwise without “ disfiguring your 
garden with the awful atrocities made to resemble Swiss chalets.” 
This is a practical and helpful little guide to anyone who wishes 
to encourage birds and to increase their numbers. The case 
quoted where “ of forty boxes put up in a dark pine wood not one 
was used ” shows that it is worth while to find out the right way 
to go about these things before starting. Many well-meaning 
people only begin to put up nesting boxes in April: as Miss 
Turner points out, January is the proper time if chances are not 
to be missed. ' 

In her earlier chapters she shows the intricacy of the forces 
influencing bird population. Her arguments at some points are 
questionable : we may, for instance, regret the spread of conifers, 
but statistically conifers still cover less than a quarter of our wood- 
land area in England and Wales, and although often dull, orni- 
thologically they are by no means birdless. Again, the extent to 
which hedges have been cut down is surely overstated. 

Mrs. Holden’s book has already made its reputation: a hint 
of its humour and humanity may be conveyed by this tailpiece 
from a conversation which she records : 

When I was a youngster Squire used to have his friends here an’ I 
used to hear them talkin’ about the zcenery. Now I had never seen no 
zcenery here, but when I went to London once, my word! I knew 
what they meant by zcenery. E. M. NICHOLSON 


SHORTER NOTICE 


More Lovely Food. By RuTH LOWINSKY. 
Lowinsky. Nonesuch Press. 6s. 


This is a sequel to one of the best modern cook-books. Delicate 
drawings of table decorations prove Mr. Lowinsky’s inventiveness, 
while Mrs. Lowinsky prepares her menus with some uncommonly good 
jokes. About guests of one sort she writes, for instance: “ They do 
not possess that nameless thing called charm, as an old lady once said 
tome.” More Lovely Food contains recipes eminently suitable to modest 
homes, but on the whole its appeal is to those who can afford luxurious 
food. The picnic suggestions would alter any reasonable person’s view 
of picnics. As examples of the dishes suggested, there are herring-roe 
souffiés, black coffee jelly, spinach omelette with cheese sauce, selle 
d’agneau en délice, carpet bag Colchester (in which oysters are sewn into 
a steak), and a method of basting duck with Burgundy in the butter. 
There is a useful hint on how to prepare tinned asparagus. This is 
definitely a book to give to such of one’s richest friends as ever ask one 
to dinner. 


Illustrated by T1r10MAs 
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FIVE MEN GO TO PRISON 


by 
Ralph Straus 
8/6 net 


“ Mr. Straus tells the story simply and _ straight- 
forwardly of a case of shop-breaking ... the tale... 
is an absorbing one . . . should be read by all good 
citizens . . .”—“Sunday Times” 





Arousing great controversy 


MEN ADRIFT 
by 
Anthony Bertram 
7/6 net 


“. . . he is witty, eloquent and quite astonishingly 
knowledgeable about the characters of whom he 
writes... we can thank him for an admirable 
entertainment.”’—“ The Times” 





A really important work 


THE PROBLEM OF 
CREDIT POLICY 


by 
E. F. M. Durbin 


10/6 net 
“. . . one of the few books that every enquirer into 
the monetary problem ought to read.’’—“ Economist.” 


“ . . this important book.”’—“ The Listener ” 





THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


OF THINKING 
by 
Dr. Edward Conzé 
s/- net 


Dr. Conzé has written an introduction to Dialectical 
Materialism which all should read 











Ready in November 
TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS 
by 
Professor Gustav Mayer 
1§/- net 





WELSH AMBASSADORS 
Notes on Powys Lives and Letters 
by 
Louis Marlow 
(Author of “ Fool’s Quarter Day,” “ Swan's Milk,” etc.) 


(about 10/6) 
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Modern Belief 


WHAT 


TO 
BELIEVE 


BY THE REV. J. C. 


HARDWICK 




















Of all Booksellers & Libraries 7s. 6d. net 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL LTD. 


















JOHN MILES 
ANNOUNCES 





for Autumn 1935 


ABYSSINIAN JOURNEY 


By MARCEL GRIAULE. Large Crown 8vo Jilustrated 
8s. 6d. net. Second and revised edition new ready 


THE BEAUTY OF SKATING 


By Dr. MANFRED CURRY Foreword by 
T. D. Richardson Uniform with The 
3eauty of Flight.” Quarto. 15s. net 


HUNGARY: The Land and 
its People By Citve HoLttanp. With 


32 illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. 66. net 


LAMENT FOR THE DEATH 
OF AN UPPER CLASS 


By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT. Translated 
by Thomas McGreevy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
net. The French Academy Prize Novel. 


Illustrated Xmas Gift Book 
I WAS A PRISONER 


By WiLt1aAM Hott. Fereword by the Rev 

H. R. L. (‘ Dick”’) Sheppard Illustrated 

by Arthur Wragg. Square 8vo. 5s. net 
JOHN MILES, LTD., Amen Corner, E.C.4 
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| Selected. List of Forthcoming Books 





ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


Beatrice BLackwoop. Both Sides of Buka Passage. Oxford. 35s. 

J. H. Drrperc. The Black Races. Lane. 33. 6d. 

Eprrep BY CHARLES Durr. Anthropological Report on a 
London Suburb. Grayson. 3s. 6d. 

Jutian S. Huxiey and A. C. Happon. We Europeans. Cape. 
10s. 6d. . 

JacKsON STEWARD LINCOLN. The Dream in Primitive Cultures. 
Cresset. 18s. 

R. R. Marett. Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evolution. 
Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 


J. R. pe LAH. Maretr. Race, Sex and Environment. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

T. K. Penniman. A Hundred Years of Anthropology. Duck- 
worth. 15s. 

F. E. Wituiams. Papuans of the Trans-Fly. Oxford. 30s. 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


Hans ANDERSEN. Fairy Tales and Stories. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Tuomas AsHsy. The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. Oxford. 63s. 

T. Asucrorr. English Art and English Society. Davies. 3s. 6d. 

LeicGu ASHTON and Bastt Gray. Chinese Art. Faber. 21s. 

EpiTep BY LEIGH ASHTON. Chinese Art. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

H. E. Bates. Flowers and Faces. Golden Cockerel. 15 gns., 
5 gns., 2 gns. 

COLONEL ROGER BEADON. Robert Blake. Arnold. 15s. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. The House: A Machine for Living in. 
Black. 5s. 

Max vON BozEHN. Modes and Manners. Vol. III, Seventeenth 
Century. Vol. IV, Eighteenth Century. Harrap. 21s. each. 

Irnts Brooke. English Costume of the Later Middle Ages. 
Black. 6s. 

Noet CARRINGTON and JocELYN Beapie. This Man’s Father. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

A. W. CLaPHAM. Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe. 
Oxford. tos. 6d. 

Davip Gascoyne. A Short Survey of Surréalism. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Ropert Gipsincs. A True Tale of Love in Tonga. Faber. 
35. 6d. 

SeTON GorDON. Sea-gulls in London. Cassell. 73. 6d. 

Sir AMBROSE HEAL. The London Goldsmiths, Their Shop- 
signs and Trade-cards. Cambridge. {4 4s. 

A. M. Hinp. An Introduction to a History of Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Constable. £6. 

Ancus HoLpen. Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Eprrep BY Epwarp Hutton. The Life of Christ in the Old 
Italian Masters. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

E. J. Kaun. Design in Art and Industry. Scribners. tos. 6d. 

TRANSLATED BY R. P. KetGwin. Four Fairy Tales of Hans 
Andersen. Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY Keynes. Blake’s Note-book. Nonesuch. {1 15s. 

W.R. M. Lams. The Royal Academy. MacLehose. 6s. 

JoHN Mason. Bookcrafts and Bookbinding. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

FRANK MEDworRTH. Animal Drawing. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

EricH MENDELSSOHN. Architecture. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

NARRATIVES OF THE WRECK OF THE WHALE-SHiIP Essex. Golden 
Cockerel. {2 2s. 

THE NONESUCH CENTURY. Nonesuch. 35s. 

HuMFrRyY PAYNE and GERARD MACKWORTH YOUNG. Archaic 
Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis. Cresset. 30s. 

JAN PoorRTENAAR. The Art of the Book and its Illustration. 
Harrap. 21s. 

Ep. M. T. Rircuiz. English Drawings. Chatto & Windus. §s. 

CRESWELL SHEARER. The Renaissance of Architecture in Southern 
Italy. Heffer. 25s. 

ARNOLD SiL_cocx. A History of Chinese Art. Oxford. 6s. 

HELEN SIMPSON. Heartsease and Honesty. Golden Cockerel. 
I2s. 6d. 

W. A. Tuorrz. English Glass. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Lorp GERALD WELLESLEY. The Iconography of the First Duke 
of Wellington. Dent. 18s. 

Epirep By ID. C. WiLktnson. Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
Chatio ani Windus. §s 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


EpiTep By C. Bruyn ANDREWs and J. A. Orr-EwInc. Victorian 
Swansdown. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

EpITeD BY ETHEL ARMES. Nancy Shippen. Lippincott. 12s. 6d. 

AuGusTe Batty. Richelieu. Cape. 155. 

HENRI Barsusse. Stalin. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

EpITED BY THE Hon. THEODORA BENSON. The First Time I... 
Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 

Juces Bertaur. Parisian Memories, 1870-1935. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Hon. VioLet BippULPH. Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry. 
Nicholson and Watson. 16s. 

ROBERT R. BLACKHAM. Sir Ernest Wild. Rich and Cowan. 15s. 

SypNEY Brow. The Ghost Walks on Fridays. Cranton. 
7s. 6d. 

Major R. V. C. Bopitey. Admiral Togo. farrolds. 18s. 

Marjorie BowEN. Patriotic Lady. Lane. 15s. 

MarjorizE BOWEN. Peter Porcupine. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

H. N. BRAILsForRD. Voltaire. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Mary Britnieva. A Stranger in Your Midst. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

JaMes Broprick. St. Peter Canisius. Sheed and Ward. 25s. 

Curtis Brown. Contacts. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

ARTHUR BRYANT. Samuel Pepys. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

SusAN BucHAN. Funeral March of a Marionette. Hogarth. 
4s. 6d. 

WiLtiAM P. Burke. “Senor Burky.” Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. J. C. Carte. My Life’s Little Day. Blackie. 6s. 

STANLEY Casson. Steady Drummer. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

ALGERNON Ceci. Sir Thomas More. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d. 

R. W. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no Truce. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. WINTHROP CHANLER. Roman Spring Memoirs. Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

DESMOND CHAPMAN-Huston. A Memoir of Sir Sidney Low. 
Murray. tos. 6d. 

Mrs. Ceci CHESTERTON. I Lived ina Slum. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

BisHoP OF CHICHESTER. Life of Lord Davidson. Oxford. 36s. 

Count Corti. Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s. 

Harper Cory. Grey Owl and the Beaver. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Noet CowarpD. Present Indicative. Heinemann. 

C. F. Cutciirre-Hyne. My Joyful Life. Hutchinson. 18s. 

J. D. GrirritH Davies. Henry IV. Barker. tos. 

DANIEL Dawson. The Mexican Adventure. Beil. 16s. 

Crare Dewius. Frederick Delius. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 

H. pu Coupray. Metternich. Cape. 15s. 

Ropert DEMANS. Hugh Latimer. Religious Tract. 1s. 6d. 

HuGcH MacD1armip. Scottish Eccentrics. Routledge. 15s. 

HuGH MacDiarmMip and N. KATHARIN WELLS. The Wolf of 
Badenach. Rich and Cowan. 12s. 6d. 

DimiTrorF. Letters from Prison. Gollancz and Lawrence. 6s. 

Avec Dixon. Singapore Patrol. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

HENRY DONNER. The Browning Box. Oxford. 15s. 

H. W. Donner. Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Blackwell. 18s. 

CuarLes Durr. The Truth About Christopher Columbus. 
Grayson. 18s. 6d. 

CHARLES EDMONDS. T. E. Lawrence. Davies. 

ELEANOR FarRjEON. A Nursery in the Nineties. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Janet Fercus. Perilous Privilege. Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Rate Fox. Genghis-Khan. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

PAMELA FRANKAU. I Find Four People. Nicholson and Watson. 
ros. 6d. 

EpITED BY ANNE FREMANTLE. The Wynne Diaries, Vol. I, 
1789-94. Oxford. 15s. 

SIGMUND Freup. An Autobiographical Study. Hogarth. 6s. 

PAUL FRISCHAUER. Beaumarchais. Nicholson and Watson. 213. 

Str ALEXANDER GisB. The Story of Telford. MacLehose. 
16s. 

HENRI GHEON. St. John Bosco. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH. Seven Women Against the World. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

JoHN Gore. Nelson’s Hardy and His Wife. Murray. tos. 6d. 

Ep. BRIAN GRAYSON. Private and Confidential. Grayson. 10s. 6d. 

H. J. GREENWALL. Round the World for News. Hutchinson. 15s. 

SacuHa GuitTry. If I Remember Right. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

CiceLy HaAMILTon. Life Errant. Dent. tos. 6d. 

EDITED BY JEAN HANOTEAU and TRANSLATED BY HAMISH MILEs. 
The Memories of General de Caulaincourt. Cassell. 215. 

GENERAL SiR CHARLES HARINGTON. Plumer of Messines. 
Murray. 12s. 6d. 
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New Books 


NANGA PARBAT 
ADVENTURE 


A Himalayan Expedition, 1934 
By FRITZ BECHTOLD 
Translated by H. E. G. Tyndale 


“ An epic.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“This grand book.”—James Agate in the Daily 
Express. With 114 iliustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





POTSDAM & DOORN 


By BRIG.-GEN. W. H.-H. WATERS, 
C.M.G., C.V.O. 


A portrait of the Kaiser by one who knew him in 
the glories of Potsdam and who has had many 
intimate talks with him at Doorn. 7s. 6d. net. 





THIS OUR COUNTRY 


An Impression After 14 Years Abroad 
By MAJOR RAWDON HOARE 


Examining with a fresh eye our internal problems 
and changed conditions, Major Hoare discusses 
solutions and has vital words to say upon our 
Foreign policy. 7s. 6d. net. 





Next Tuesday 
CASTILIAN OCHRE 


By RICHARD & PHYLLIS PEARSALL 


This brightly written and amusingly illustrated 
narrative deals with the easy-going life of Spain, 
where ‘‘nothing ever happens,” and when it does 
“it is unexpected.” 33 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

















IN LIGHTEST AFRICA 
By H. T. KENNY 


A vivacious, authoritative record of experiences that 
befell the author and his wife whilst living in an 
oasis in the Sahara. 


With 37 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 








VICTORIAN 
SWANSDOWN 


Extracts from the Diary of 
JOHN ORLANDO PARRY 


Edited by 
Cc. BRUYN ANDREWS and J. A. ORR-EWING 


An amusing picture of Victorian life as seen by a 
Society entertainer. 19 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 











R. H. MOTTRAM’S 
New Novel 
FLOWER POT END 


“J have so much enjoyed the reading.” — Gerald 
Gould in the Observer. 


‘It must go down on your list.” — Ralph Straus in 
the Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 














LETTERS onIMPERIAL 
RELATIONS, etc. 
By 


A. B. Keith 


16’- net 
“ .. The book is, in short, a running commentary 
upon constitutional developments since 1916..” 


—Scotsman 


“. . His amazing industry, his meticulous know- 
ledge, his ceaseless vigilance, have never been 
displayed to better advantage..”—Sunday Times 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE GERMAN NAVY 


By 
E. L. Woodward 


21’- net 
A well-documented and closely-reasoned history 


of the naval rivalry between Great Britain and 
Germany in the years 1898—1914 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 
THE MARNE 


By 
Sewell Tyng 


21’- net 
“..His work must rank as the best single volume 


account of the operations as a whole that has yet 
appeared . .”—Cavalry Journal 


LAND AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


By 
the late J. F. Muirhead 
7'6 net 


A reinterpretation of Henry George’s doctrine 
of the Single Tax 


GREEK IDEALS AND 
MODERN LIFE 
By 


. . . 
Sir R. W. Livingstone 
6’- net 
A plea for Greek studies—not as a field of 
scholarship, not as a mental discipline, not even as 
a key to one of the two greatest literatures of 


Europe, but as indispensable to the spiritual life 
of our generation 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























JOHN MURRAY 
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Konrap Heipen. Life of Adolf Hitler. Constable. 12s. 

THe Marquess or Huntty. The Cock of the North. Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s. 

Eprrep py JULIAN Huxitey. A Diary of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

Epirep spy GeorrrEY Keynes. Butler-Savage Letters. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 

Davip Kirxwoop. My Life of Revolt. 

Rrra Hate KieeMan.’ Gracious Lady : 
Delano Roosevelt. Appleton. 145s. 

Gerorce KircHIn. Prisoner of the Ogpu. 

Louis Kornitzer. Pearls and Men. Bles. 8s. 6d. 

Davip Lamson. We Who are About to Die. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 

The War Memoirs of Secretary Lansing. Rich and Cowan. 18s. 

The Letters of Arnold Bennett. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

Gerorce LANspury. Looking Backwards and Forwards. Blackie. 
8s. 6d. 

Tue Ricur Hon. Sir Francis Linptey. Lord Lovat, 1871- 
1933. Hutchinson. 18s. 

James Weser Linn. Jane Addams. Appleton-Century. 15s. 

EDITED BY THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY and H. M. Hype. 
The Letters of Martha Wilmot from Vienna (1819-1829). 
Macmillan. 21s. 

E. V. Lucas. The Old Contemporaries. Methuen. 6s. 

Emm Lupwic. Conversations with Masaryk. Nicholson and 
Watson. 15s. 
Tue EArt oF LYTTON. 

15S. 
MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
AGNES MurE MACKENZIE. 


Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
The Life of Sara 


Longmans. 155. 


Antony Viscount Knebworth. Davies. 


In London During the Great War. 
12s. 6d. 
The Rise of the Stuarts. MacLehose. 


12s. 6d. 

Doucras McKie. Antoine Lavoisier, 1743-1794. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Ligut.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMunN. Leadership Through 
the Ages. MacLehose. 10s. 6d. 

Louis Martow. Welsh Ambassadors. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. 


H. V. Marrot. The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

Pror. GusTAv MAYER. 
15S. 

FRANZ MEHRING. Karl Marx. Lane. 15s. 

Mippie Ace. An Autobiography 1885-1932. Constable. 10s. 

MEADE MINNIGERODE. The Son of Marie Antoinette. arrolds. 
18s. 

Lacy CoLListn-MoRLEY. 

ROBERT J. Morris. 

Lorp MOTTISTONE. 


Friedrich Engels.. Chapman and Hall. 


The Early Medici. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Fifty Years a Surgeon. Biles. tos. 6d. 
In Search of the Truth. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
Sypneéy Mosevtey. The Truth about a Journalist. Pitman. 
10s. 6d. 


HENRY W NEVINSON. The Fire of Life. 

F. S. OLIVER AND His BROTHER, 1914-1918. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Str JOHN R. O'CONNELL. Saint Thomas More. Duckworth. 6s. 

ERNIZ O'MALLEY. On Another Man’s Wound. Rich and 


Gollancz and Nisbet. 
The Anvil of War. 


Cowan. 10s. 6d. 
Pat O’Mara. Irish Slummy in America. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 
BARONESS Orczy. The Turbulent Duchess. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 18s. 


Irts Orico. Allegra. Hogarth. §s. 
SyLviA PANKHURST. The Life of Emmeline Pankhurst. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. 


DEREK PATMORE. Portrait of my Family. Cassell. 

StR MAX PEMBERTON. Reminiscences of Fifty Years. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

PETER QUENNELL. Byron. 

Rosert W. Ramsey. Richard Cromwell. Longmans. 

G, J. Renier. Robespierre. Davies. §s. 

CAPTAIN VON RINTELEN. The Return of the Dark Invader. 
Lovat Dickson. 9s. 

Berta Ruck. A Story-teller Tells. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Her HIGHNESS THE RANEE OF SARAWAK. Reminiscences. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. 

DANIEL SARGENT. Four Independents. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED SCHIROKAUER. Paiva. JFarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SEABROOK. Asylum. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Sea Saga, the Diaries of Four Generations of the King-Hall 
Family. Gollancz. 18s. 


Faber. 155. 
10s. 6d. 


Georce SLocomBE. Don John of Austria. Nicholson and Watson. 
15s. 

ErsA SMITHERS. Marc’: Hare. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

Epitep BY Sir JOHN Squire. The Letters of John Freeman. 
Macmillan. 

ALLAN STRAWBRIDGE. 

TATIANA TCHERNAVIN. 


Suspect. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
We, Soviet Women. Hamish Hamilton. 


7s. 6d. 

B. VAN THAL. Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland. Barker. 
IOs. 

Str Henry Stuppy THEOBALD. Remembrance of Things Past. 
Blackwell. §s. 


J. M. THompson. Robespierre. Blackwell. 24s. 
Trooper. The Four Horsemen Ride. Davies. 6s. 
ARIADNA TyYRKOVA- Wittiams. Cheerful Giver. 
Ios. 6d. 
WILLIAM K. Turner. Eyes of the Press. 
F. J. P. Veate. Frederick the Great. 
8s. 6d. 
W.J. Voss. The Light of the Mind. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
MILTON WALDMAN. Joan of Arc. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
RICHARD HERON Warp. The Powys Brothers. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
EveLyN WavuGH. “ Bloody” Mary. Chapman and Hall. 
We Did Not Fight—1914-18. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Davies. 


Hutchinsons. 18s. 
Hamish Hamilton. 


AMBROISE VOLLARD. Recollections of a Picture Dealer. Con- 
stable. 155. 

C. E. Vutitiamy. Aspasia. Biles. tos. 6d. 

W.H. Wickwar. Baron d’Holbach. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Str WILLIAM Wittcocks. Sixty Years in the East. Blackwood. 
155. 

HaRcourT WILLIAMS. Four Years at the Olid Vic. Putnam. 
tos. 6d. 


Mrs. Hwra WILLIAMS. 

STANLEY T. WILLiaMs. Washington Irving. 
255. 

Stir EvELYN WRENCH. Struggle. 


It Was Such Fun. Hutchinson. 18s. 
2 vols. Oxford. 


Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 


G. M. Younc. Charles I and Cromwell. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Capt. W. E. Younc. Shark! Shark! Hurst and Blackett. 
18s. 

STEFAN ZWEIG. The Queen of Scots. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


IAIn F. ANDERSON. A Scot over the Border. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
REGINALD ARKELL. Playing the Games. Jenkins. 35. 6d. 
Fritz BECHTOLD. Nanga Parbat Adventure. Murray. tos. 6d. 


Lucius Besse. Boston. Appleton-Century. 21s. 

THe Hon. THEODORA BENSON. The Unambitious Journey. 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

ADOLF BERNATZIK. Siidsee. Gari-Gari. Constable. 

RALPH H. Brewster. The 6,000 Beards of Athos. 
12s. 6d. 

J. C. CANNELL. In Town To-night. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

DouGLAS CARRUTHERS. Arabian Adventure. Witherby. 8s. 6d. 

PATRICK CHALMERS. Birds Ashore and Aforeshore. Collins. 215. 

DENNIS CLARKE. Public School Explorers in Newfoundland. 


I2s. each. 
Hogarth. 


Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
Henry Cocuetr. The Art of Tennis. Jarrolds. §s. 
E. H. M. Cox. A History of Gardening in Scotland. Chatto 


and Windus. 18s. 
Major Henry Dartey. Slaves and Ivory. Witherby. 7s. 6d. 
RAYMOND L. Ditmars and W. Bripces. Snake-hunters Holiday. 
Appleton-Century. 15s. 
LynN Doyie. The Spirit of Ireland. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT. Rock Garden Plants. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
THE DUKE OF PoRTLAND. The Red Deer of Langwell and Brae- 


more. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 
Davip FooTMAN. Balkan Holiday. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Rosita Forses. Women Called Wild. Grayson. 12s. 6d. 


FOuGASSE and McCuLLouGH. You Have Been Warned. Methuen. 
6s. 
Urra Fox. Second Book. Davies. 35s. 

J. AtrreD GotcH. The Old Halls and Manor-Houses of 
Northamptonshire. Batsford. 21s. 
RALPH GREAVES. Yonder He Goes. Collins. 
Lizeut.-Cot. C. H. Grey. Hardy Bulbs. 

£3 35. 
Max GrRvHL. Abyssinia at Bay. Hurst and Blackett. 153. 
SvEN HAGLUND. Life Among the Lapps. Archer. 12s. 6d. 


Ios. 6d. 


2 Vols. Putnam. 


RoBERT HARTMAN. About Fishing. Barker. 153. 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 


> 


“| Write as 
| Please” 


by 
WALTER DURANTY 


Reminiscences of the world-famous 
Moscow correspondent. We are 
confident that this will be one of 
the most widely read books of the 
winter. 10s. 6d. net. 


Cheap Editions 


The Smith of Smiths 





by HESKETH PEARSON 5s. net. 
| Commit to the Flames 

by IVOR BROWN 3s. 6d. net. 
A Surgeon’s China 

by ALBERT GERVAIS 3s. 6d. net. 
Escape from the Soviets 

by TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 3s. ‘6d. net. 


And don't forget 





VINCENT SHEEAN’S 


great autobiography 


“In Search of 
History © 


12s. 6d. net. 














THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
TRADITION 


by REGINALD TRIBE, of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission. Paper cover 38. 64., cloth 58. net 


A primer of Christian sociology and is specially 
designed for study circles and the upper forms of 
schools. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOKS OF THE APOCRYPHA 


by W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., Litt.D. 10s. 6d. net 


Dr. Oesterley is perhaps the chief living authority on 
the Apocrypha and, besides, a practical teacher. This 
is a work of unusual learning expressed with greal 
lucidity. 


PAX DEI 
An Approach to Mystical Theology 


by PATRICK COWLEY, MA. 4s. net 


IN THE FULLNESS OF TIME 


A Course of Public Lectures in the University of 
Leeds on the Historical Background of Christianity 


by E. O. JAMES, D.Litt, Ph.D., F.S.A. 


Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Leeds. 4s. net 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, WC.2 


VALAIS ISAIALALISISAIIAIISAIIIIIIIO SA 





| An Early Mystic 
of Baghdad | 

A Study of the Life and Teaching of Harith || 
b. Asad al-Muhasibi, 4.D.781—AD. 857 | 
By Margaret Smith, Ph.D. | 


Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge 


The subject of this study was born at Basra about 781. i 
i He has long been recognised by Islamic scholars as the real Hl 
Hi master of primitive Islamic mysticism, and his writings i} 
M| prove him to be one of the greatest mystic theologians of | 
Islam. None of his works have as yet been published or 


edited, and this study is based almost entirely on 
15s. net 


I 
unpublished MS. sources. 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Folk-lore of the Holy Land 


Moslem, Christian and Jewish 
By the Rev. J. E. Hanauer | 


Hon. Canon of St. George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem ; British 
Chaplain at Damascus from 1908 to 1920. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Epwin P. Harnacx. All About Ships and Shipping. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Ernest Hemincway. Green Hills of Africa. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Joun Heycate. Motor Tramp. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

J. G. Hitpes. Through Wildest Papua. Blackie. 8s. 6d. 


' Str ArrHur Horr. Garden Variety. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


H. St. JoHn INGRAM. The Ingram One Club. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 2s. 6d. 

A. K. Hamicton Jenkin. The Story of Cornwall. Nelson. 
2s. 6d. 

GERALD WYNTON KAUFMAN. It’s About Time. Methuen. 5s. 

Econ Erwin Kuscw. Secret China. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

Ciare LeicuHTon. Four Hedges. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

ANNE Morrow LINDBERGH. North to the Orient. Chatto and 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 

MartTIN Linpsay. Sledge. Cassell. 21s. 

Evcene Lyons. Modern Moscow. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

A. G. Macponett. A Visit to America. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Loctite Q: MANN. From Jungle to Zoo. Arrowsmith. 
12s. 6d. 

KATHERINE Mayo. Eyes on Mother India. Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 

Litut.-Cot. M. F. McTaccart. The Teaching of Riding. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Eprrep By Taomas Mout. Bat and Ball. Barker. 15s. 

Epwin Murr. Scottish Journey. Heinemann and Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Hippo Nevitie. Sneak-thief on the Road. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

AiciA O’REARDON OVERBECK. Living High. Lovat Dickson. 
10s. 6d. 

BARON JEAN PeLLENC. India Through French Eyes. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

W. S. Percy. Strolling Through England. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

H. Sr. J. B. Pumsy. Arabia of the Wahhabis. Conszable. 
7s. 6d. 

R. MACDONALD RopertTson. In Scotland with a Fishing Rod. 
Fenkins. 10s. 6d. 

E. J. Sattspury. The Living Garden. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

RAYMOND SAvAGE. Barbados. Harrap. 5s. 








BORISWOOD 


+ Daughters of Albion 


a novel by Alee Brown 
THE BOOK GUILD CHOICE 
Second large impression 8s. 6d. 


a novel River Niger * 


by Simon Jesty 7s. 6d. net 
prefaced by T. E. LAWRENCE 
Recommended by The Book Guild 


MW Poems: a collection 
by Archibald MacLeish 
‘among the most notable that our age 
has produced’ Daily Telegraph ‘7s. 6d. 


And lastly the Fireworks * 
stories by John Pudney 
‘a new and original talent’ 
Ed win Muir in The Listener 7s. 6d. 


a Events in the Early 
Life of Anthony Price 


a novel by Philip Henderson 
‘a writer who can feel a character’ 
The Spectator Six Shillings net 


BORISWOOD 





Paut Scuepesta. My Pygmy and Negro Hosts. Hutchinson. 
18s. : ‘ 

Eric SHiptonN. Nanda Devi. Hodder and Stoughton. 153. 

G. E. M. Sxugs. The Way of a Trout with a Fly. Black. 
7s. 6d. 

F. S. Smytue. The Spirit of the Hills. .Hoedder and Stoughton. 


20s. 
A. G. Streer. Country Calendar. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 


.CouNT ZSIGMOND SZECHENYI. Land of Elephants. Putnam. 


10s. 6d. 

H, E. Guiseppe Tucci and Caprain Guerst. Secrets of Tibet. 
Blackie. 15s. 

H, B. Tuomas and R. Scotr. Handbook of Uganda. Oxford. 
I$s. 


ELLEN THORBECKE. People in China. Harrap. 15s. 

F. W. Tickner. London Through the Ages. Nelson. §s. 

DANIELE Vari. The Maker of Heavenly Trousers. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 

EDMUND VALE. The World of Wales. Dent. 6s. 

The Voyage of the “ Chelyuskin.” Chatto and Windus. 18s, . 

C. W. Warpitaw. Green Havoc in the Lands of the Caribbean, 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 

C. Francis Warpie. All Dogs. Fenkins. 255. 

EDITED BY AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. The White Sea Canal. 
Lane. 15s. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. Salar the Salmon. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

J. E. WimviaMson. Twenty Years Under the Sea. Lane. 15s. 

FRANCES YEAGER and Err CoLTer. Jungle Woman. Appleton- 
Century. 12s. 6d. 

Lin Yutanc. My Country my People. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. Artifex: Sketches and Ideas. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

TRANSLATED BY J. W. Basore. Seneca. Vol. III. Heinemann. 
5s. 

Joun Beevers. World Without Faith. Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d. 

THEODORA Benson and Betry AskwitH. Foreigners. Gollancz. 
6s. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. Edward Gibbon and His Age. Arrowsmith. 
Is. 6d. 

C. M. Bowra. Greek Lyric Poetry from Alcman to Simonides. 
Oxford. 21s. 

Sm Epwarp Boye. Essays. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

I. R. Brusset. Anglo-American First Editions. Constable. 
21s. 

Kare Capex. Intimate Things. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Syspit Cust. The Wheel of Life and other Sketches. Murray. 
55. 

E. Exwatt. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
names. Oxford. 15s. 

WiLt1AM Empson. Some Versions of Pastoral. Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d. 

DanreL Georce. A Peck of Troubles. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Epitep BY E. P. Gotpscumipr. Burchardus de Bellevaux: 
Apologia de Barbis. Cambridge. 15s. 

TRANSLATED BY FRANK GRANGER. Treatise on the Sublime, 
Longinus. Stanley Nott. §s. 

EpITep BY M. M. Gray. Scottish Poetry from Barbour to James 
VI. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Epitep BY JOHN Hamppen. The Book World. Nelson. 6s. 

TRANSLATED BY A. M. HaRMON. Lucian. Vol. V. Heinemann. 


5s. 

ProressoR Dr. Hans Hecutr. Robert Burns. Hodge. 8s. 6d. 

A. P. Hersert. Whata Word! Methuen. 6s. 

‘TRANSLATED BY MICHAEL JoycE. Plato’s Symposium. Dent. 6s. 

HuGH KINGSMILL. What They Said at the Time. Wishart. 6s. 

JANKO LavriIN. Aspects of Modernism. Stanley Nott. 6s. 

H.D.P. Leg. Zeno of Elea. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

Rose MACAULAY. Personal Pleasures. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

CHARLES MorGAN. Epitaph on George Moore. Macmillan. 5s. 

JoHN MIppLETON Murry. Shakespeare. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Epirep BY Epwarp J. O’Brien. The Guest Book. Barker. 
8s. 6d. 

A. R. Orace. Selected Essays and Critical Literary Writings. 
Stanley Nott. 10s. 6d. 
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SCIENCE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


A Correspondence between ARNOLD LUNN 
and Proressor J. B. S. HALDANE, F.R.S. 


The atmosphere of the book is that of a frank and 
free conversation, to which the reader is admitted, 
not as an eavesdropper, but as the principal party 
to the discussion, because it is to him and not the 
expert in theology or science that the arguments are 
addressed. 


Demy 8vo 400 pages res. 6d. net 


THE FOUR GEORGES 


A REVALUATION 
By Sir CHARLES PETRIE, Br., F.R.Hist.S. 


This important work covers the social and political 
history of England from 1717 to 1829. Sir Charles 
Petrie’s book will be notable for its brilliant and 
intimate picture of men and manners during this, 
the last age of aristocratic government in England. 


Medium 8vo Fully Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


New Tales of the Submarine War 
By DAVID MASTERS. 


The Executive of Lloyd’s accorded the author the 
unique privilege of studying their records, with the 
result that he has been able to make known many 
new and fine stories of the experience which befell 
masters and men of the Mercantile Marine during 
the German submarine campaign. This is sup- 
plemented by the experiences of officers and men 
whom the author sought out in order to record 
their adventures for posterity. 


Demy 8vo 16 Plates 8s. 6d. net 


Just Published 
THE SAFE BRIDGE 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
Author of the most popular novel of the year: 
Christian Marlowe’s Daughter 


Mrs. Keyes’ new book deals with a problem that 
comes once to every woman. Where shall she 
look for the safe bridge which is to carry her over 
the turbulent waters of life ? 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 























NELSON 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Book W orld 


Authorship, publishing, bookselling, lib- 
raries, etc., ctc. A new survey by the 
foremost authorities, including Basil Black- 
well, Gerald Gould, Frank Swinnerton, 
and Stanley Unwin. Edited by John 
Hampden. 6s. net. Ready next Wednes- 
day. 


Lémoceatic 


Governments in Europe 


E. P. CHASE, R. VALEUR 
and R. L. BUELL 
A detailed critical study of the governments 


of England, France, and Switzerland. 
Lucid, scholarly, and invaluable to all 


who wish to understand the movement of 


present events. IOs. 6d. net. 


The Great Change 


RICHARD T. ELY & FRANK BOHN 


Wealth and work, Socialism, Communism, 
Fascism, mass-production, trade unions, 
agriculture, banking systems, money. 

This vital and challenging book deals fully 
with the tremendous social and industrial 
changes which are taking place to-day. 

a c | 

10s. 6d. net. 


Sir Walford Davies's 


masterly book 


THE PURSUIT OF MUSIC 


published next Wcdnesday. 


will be 
7s. 6d. net. 


Complete Autumn List post free from 35-36 


Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


NELSON 
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Frep. Lewis Patrez. The First Century of American Literature 
Appieton. 12s. 6d. 

TRANSLATED BY J. C. Rotr. Ammianus Marcellinus. Vol. I. 
Heinemann. 535. 

W.D. Ross. Aristotle’s “ Physics.” Oxford. 36s. 

M. Joan SarGeaunt. John Ford. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

Dents Saurat. The Three Conventions, Blake and Milton. 
Stanley Nott. §s. each. 

ANATOL SeMENOV. The Greek Language in 
Allen and Unwin. _ 7s. 6d. 

CoMPILeD BY W. G:-SMITH. 
Proverbs. Oxford. 21s. 

Sir JouHn Squire. Flowers of Speech. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Sir Joun Squire. Reflections and Memoirs. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

JoHN STEEGMANN. The Rule of Taste. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

G. B. Stern. King Charles’s Head. Chapman and Hail. tos. 6d. 

Epitep By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. Essays on Bede. Oxford. 
155. 

Those at School. Anthology. Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d. 

A. TRENEER. Charles Doughty: A Study of his Prose and Verse. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Vanoc Il. I Ama Heretic. Davies. 6s. 

EpITeD BY DEREK VERSCHOYLE. The English Novel. 
and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

TRANSLATED BY J. H. Vince. Demosthenes, and Others. 
mann. §3. 

W. B. Yzars. 


its Evolution. 


The Oxford Dictionary of English 


Chatto 
Heine- 
A Vision. Macmillan. 


DRAMA 


Zoz ATkiIns. The Old Maid. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
EpITeD BY JOHN Bourne. Eight New One-act Plays of 1935. 
Lovat Dickson. 3s. 6d. 


RupPeRT Brooke. Lithuania. Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. 

Noz~ Cowarp. Point Valaine. Heinemann. 33. 6d. 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Little Plays of St. Francis. Sidgwick 
and Fackson. §s. 

S. |. Hstunc. The Western Chamber. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

SrncLair Lewis and Ltoyp Lewis. Jayhawker. Cape. 33. 6d. 


F. L. Lucas. Four Plays. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 


ConaL O’RrorpAN. Captain Falstaff and Other Plays. Arrow- 
smth. §=§s. 

J. B. Prigsttey. Duet in Floodlight. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
Upton Srvciair. Depression Island. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. 
H. G. Wetts. Man Who Could Work Miracles. Cresset. 3s. 6d. 
H. G. Wetts. Things to Come. Cresset. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATION 


Mary BirkinsHaw. The Successful Teacher. Hogarth. 33s. 6d. 
F. R. Worts. The Teaching of History in Scotland. Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 


CONRAD AIKEN. King Coffin. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

EpWARD ANDERSON. Hungry Men. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. The Tailor’s Mirror. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Dacre BALsDON. Have a New Master. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 

H. E. Bares. Cut and Come Again: Stories. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

RaLpu Bares. The Olive Field. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

J. D. Bzrgsrorp. On a Huge Hill. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ANTHONY BertraM. Men Adrift. Chapman and Hail. 7s. 6d. 

PRINCESS MARTHE Bisesco. Worlds Apart. Appleton. 7s.. 6d. 

Hector Bourrmo. The House in Half Moon Street and Other 
Stories. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Wynarp Browne. Sheldon’s Way. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

VINCENZ Bron. Alcibiades. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Myron Brunic. The Sun Sets in the West. Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 

JEANNE DE CasALis. The Diary of Mrs. Feather. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

C. LONGWORTH DE CHAMBRUN. My Shakespeare, rise! Lippin- 
cott. 7s. 6d. 

L. E.O. Cuartton. The Hemps of Agrimony. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

G. D. H. and M. Cots. Scandal in School. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

CoretTTe. The Married Lover. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

NorMAN COoLins. The Three Friends. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

J. J. Connincton. In Whose Dim Shadow. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 





— 














ARTHUR 





FOUR GARDENS 
Margery Sharp 
7/6 net 


“T have enjoyed every one of her books, but none 
more than Four Gardens ” RALPH STRAUS. 


TIME : 
THE PRESENT 


Tess Slesinger 
8/6 net 


©. about this collection of short stories, I find it 
difficult to restrain myself from superlatives.” 
TIME AND TIDE. 


BARKER 


Fiction 


Biography 














THE BARBARIANS 


Virginia Faulkner 
7/6 net 


“A dashing, devilish book.” 
NEWS CHRONICLE. 


THE GINKGO TREE H 


Cora Jarrett 
7/6 net 


“This story of a malignant ingenuity is told with such 
skill in a and maintaining suspense that the 
reader . is at the end released as from a nightmare.” 

NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 





MIBRABEAU 
Evarts Scudder 


10/- net 


“Mirabeau is plain, unvarnished ye the 
better for being simple, clear and conc 
NEW STATESMAN ‘& NATION 


BAT AND BALL 


A New Booz sbou Cricket. Edited by Thomas?Mouit. 


15/- net 
‘Mr. Moutt has got together a great team and the 
book is a sheer delight from the first page to the last 


The illustrations, too, cover every aspect of the gime, 
and add very greatly to the ‘nterest of the reader.’ 
THE CRICKETER 


Sport 


On October 14th 


ROCHESTER 
Charles Williams 


10/- net 


the biography is a good study, alive ind pointed, 
of a life which needs no romanticising.”’ 
SUNDAY TIMES. 


ABOUT FISHING 


Robert Hartman 


Dlustrated by the Author. 
15/- net 
“It would steer a novice to proficiency and stimulate 


an expert to experiment.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 























ARTHUR 








THE JEWISH CARAVAN 
Edited by LEO SCHWARZ 


-BARKER 


10/6 net 
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TOPICAL 
WITH A VENGEANCE! 


MUSSOLINI 
OVER AFRICA 


by F. A. Ridley 


A clear account, giving the historical background, of the 
complicated international situation which has arisen out of 
the Italian-Abyssinian dispute. 3/6 net 


MUSSOLINI 
RED AND BLACK 


by Armando Borghi 


Memories are short and the present dictator of Italy is 
generally considered as respectable a figure as any con- 
stitutional monarch. The dubious ways by which he climbed 
to power are for the first time made public in this book 
by the ex-secretary-general of the Syndicalist Union. 


5/- net 








THE COMING 
WORLD WAR 


by T. H. Wintringham 
An appreciation from the Right : 


“This book is . . . a marvel of epitome ; for in its 250 pages 
the author has contrived successfully to present a theory of 
war, a technique of battle, a treatise on strategy, a 
description of war’s results and a method of ending it.” 


—A1R CoMMODORE L. E. O. CHARLTON in The Listener. 
5/- net 


Ready Shortly 
WHAT THEY SAID AT THE TIME 


An Anthology from the days of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Great War 


by HUGH KINGSMILL 6/- 


HOW BRITAIN RULES AFRICA 


An Historical and Statistical Survey 





by GEORGE PADMORE 12/6 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
A Biographical and Critical Study 
by E. G. TWITCHETT 10/6 
YOUTH’S SEX STRUGGLE 
W. REICH, M.D. 5/- 


FICTION 7/6 
LAST CAGE DOWN 


by HAROLD HESLOP 
Author of ‘‘ The Gate of a Strange Field” 


MEN ARE SO ARDENT 
by GERALD KERSH 
Author of 


YOUTH RESTORED 
by M. ZOSCHENKO 


Russia’s leading humorous writer 





“Jews Without Jehovah 





WISHART BOOKS 


























announce 


NEW NOVEL 


Sidgwick & Jackson 


HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER’S 


TRAITOR ANGEL 


s. [Oct. 21] 





RUPERT BROOKE’S only Play 


LITHUANIA: A Play in One Act 

By RUPERT BROOKE 

With a Note by John Drinkwater 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; paper covers, 1s. 6d. net. [Oct. 21) 
*,*Hitherto this Play has been available only in 
America. It was produced in this country at a 
charity matinée at His Majesty’s in 1916, with a 
cast including Mr. John Drinkwater. 


TWENTY POEMS by RUPERT 
BROOKE. With a Portrait. 


Stiff paper cover, in an envelope, 1s. net. 
cloth, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 








Also in 
(Oct. 21 


LITTLE PLAYS OF ST. FRANCIS 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Complete 

Edition (including two new plays) in 3 volumes, 
cloth, 5s. net each (sold separately) [Oct 21) 
*,*The whole cycle now compr:ses 45 plays, 
rearranged in chronological order, and printed in 
the favourite pocket size. 


JONES’S WEDDING: 

Rhymed Prose, etc. 

By A. H. SIDGWICK. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Oct. 21] 


*,*A reprint, with additions, of the poem first 
published in 1918, which has been out of print for 
some years. 








a Tale in 





<—e oe eee ee 


In the Press 


THE TRIPLE CROWN: Behind 
the Scenes at Papal Conclaves 
By VALERIE PIRIE. With 30 Plates. 


Royal 8vo. 18s. net 





*.*After a brief account of the method by which 
through the centuries each Pope has been elected 
by a conclave of cardinals, Mrs. Pirie tells vividly 
the story of each conclave—too often a survey of 
“scandalous intrigues, simony, and _ unbridled 
disp!ay of human passions behind the closed doors.”’ 





THE WORLD’S MASTERS: a 
Play in Three Acts 
By HOWARD PEACEY, author of /sland of 
Destiny and other Plays. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,*A drama concerned with the expuls.on of the 
Moriscos from Spain in 1609. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee 


VERSES: A Muse at Sea and Others 
By E. HILTON YOUNG (Lord Kennet of 
the Dene) Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
*.*The author (until lately the Minister of Health 
adds a number of new verses to this reprint 


‘ 


A Muse a! Sea, first published in 1919 


ee 


A BACKGROUND TO CHINESE 
PAST "e R. SOAME JENYNS 


Demy 8vo oth ith 40 plates 1 bd 


Crown 8vo. 


of his 


*,*An introduction to Chinese painting for the 
Fu iropean reac ler. Of particular interest in view 
of the forthcoming Exhibition of Chinese Art 





aoe coe oe ees Tk eer 





OO Oe 


London: 44 MUSEUM ST., W.C.1 
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Freperick RoLre, Baron Corvo. Hubert’s Arthur. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 
Witrrip Davip. Bombay Knight. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
H. L. Davies. Honey in the Horn. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 
Ian Davison. Where Smugglers Walked. Jenkins. tos. 6d. 
S.S. Van Dinz. The Garden Murder Case. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
D6etin. No Quarter Given. Gollancz. 
Georces DuHAMEL. In Sight of the Promised Land Dent. 
7s. 6d. 
DAPHNE DU Maurier. Jamaica Inn. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
LEONHARD FRANK. Three of the Three Million. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. Rodeo. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Carapoc Evans. Mother’s Marvel. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
JOHANN Fasricrus. Son of Manetta. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 
Hans FALtapaA. Once We Had a Child. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
RutH Feiner. Fires in May. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Varpis FisHer. We Are Betrayed. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 
Witt1aM Gore. Death in the Wheelbarrow. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Joun L. GranaM. The Reactionaries. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. Balkan Monastery. Nicholson and Watson. 
7s. 6d. 
LELAND HALL. 


They Seldom Speak. Cresset. 7s. 6d. 


MaANFRED HAUSMANN. Abel With His Mouthorgan. Muller. 
7s. 6d. 

Haroip Hestop. Last Cage Down. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

J. K. Heypon. World D. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice Hinpus. Under Moscow Skies. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Noraw Hour. Holy Ireland. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

MarGaret IRWIN. Madame Fears the Dark. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 

CorA JARRETT. The Ginkgo Tree. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

SIMON JesTY. River Niger. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 


GUDMUNDUR KAMBAN. The Virgin of the North. Nicholson 
and Watson. 8s. 6d. 

RONALD Knox. Barchester Pilgrimage. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

V. Krymov. Out for a Million. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

SELMA LAGERLGF. Harvest. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 

Joun A. Lez. The Hunted. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

SHANE Lesiiz. Fifteen Odd Stories. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


SINCLAIR Lewis. It Can’t Happen in America. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


| 











Second Impression 5s. net. 


The Next 


Five Years 


3y 152 influential signatories of 
all shades of political thought. 


“A stimulating, and even provoca- 
tive, contribution to political thought.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“The fruit of twelve months’ hard 
thinking by men of great ability and 


knowledge.” —Manchester Guardian 


MACMILLAN 











WynpHAM Lewis. The Roaring Quean. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Eric LINKLATER. God Likes Them Plain: Stories. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

PrerrRE Louys. The Woman and the Puppet. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 6s. 

Mrs. Bettoc Lownpss. Who Rides on a Tiger. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


MarRIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. Masks. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
JoHN MASEFIELD. Victorious Troy or the Hurrying Angel. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


J. C. MASTERMAN. Fate Cannot Harm Me. Gollancz. 7s. 6d 
W. B. Maxwett. Tudor Green. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
PETER MENDELSSOHN. The House of Cosinsky. Jenkins. 73. 6d. 


AtrreD H. MENpDeS. Black Fauns. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. Terence Duke. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
E. B. Morrat. The Ventriloquist. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
J. B. Morton. Mr. Thake and the Ladies. Cape.. §s. 
D. L. Murray. Regency. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
R. J. NARAYAN. Swami and Friends. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 
ROBERT NEUMANN. The Queen’s Doctor. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Mary NIcHoLson. Ask the Brave Soldier. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
L. A. Pavey. Forward from Youth. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Hupert Puitires. Murder Without Tears. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
ROLAND Pertwee. Such an Enmity. Nicholson and Watson. 
7s. 6d. 
ANTHONY POWELL. Agents and Patients. Duckworth. 
LovepDAY Prior. Tyrant Fevers. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
FREDERIC PROKOSCH. The Asiatics. Chatto and Windus. 
E. R. PuUNsHON. Death Comes to Camber. Gollancz. 
ELLERY QUEEN. Half-way House. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
HERBERT READ. The Green Child. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Fevrx REISENBERG. Left-handed Passenger. Nicholson and Wat- 
son. 7s. 6d. 
KENNETH RICHARDS. Friday Was Fourpence. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
Dorotuy RICHARDSON. Clear Horizon. Cresset and Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Dorotuy L. Sayers. Gaudy Night. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Neve ScarsorouGH. Shy Virginity. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
SALMAN SCHNEOUR. Noah Pandre. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 
EpITep BY Leo W. SCHWARZ. Jewish Caravan. Barker. 8s. 6d. 
ALFREDO SEGRE. Abram Lewis, Agent. Biles. 7s. 6d. 
BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. Frost at Morning. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
JosePH SHEARING. 


7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Golden Violet. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV. Virgin Soil Upturned. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

HELEN SIMPSON. The Female Felon. Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 

Tess SLESINGER. Time: The Present. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

C. St. JoHN Spricc. The Corpse with the Sunburnt Face. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

OLaF STAPLEDON. Odd John. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

MARGUERITE STEEN. The Tavern. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. A Killer and His Star. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

FRANK SWINNERTON. The Harvest Comedy. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

GeEoRGE THOMAS. Neighbours. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

EpwarD ‘THOMPSON. Introducing the Arnisons. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

SytviaA THompson. A Silver Rattle. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSELL THORNDIKE. The Further Adventures of Doctor Syn. 
Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

JAMES THURBER. The Middle Aged Man on the Flying Trapeze. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Avexe!t Toustor. Darkness and Dawn. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

MICHAEL ZOSHCHENKO. Youth Restored. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

A. Voronsky. Waters of Life and Death. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Henry Wave. Heir Presumptive. Constable. 

EveLyN WauGH. A Volume of Short Stories. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTA WINSLOE. 

KEITH WINTER. 

P. G. WODEHOUSE. 


7s. 6d. 
Chapman and 


Life Begins. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Impassioned Pygmies. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Luck of the Bodkins. Fenkins. 7s. 6d 


P. G. WoprHouse. Mulliner Omnibus. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
YEATS-BROWN. The Seven Virgins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY 


HIvaire BeLttoc. The Battle Ground. Cassell. 

ARMAND CHARPENTIER. The Dreyfus Case. Cresset. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. G. G. CouLton. Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. III. 
Cambridge. 30s. 
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SHEED & WARD 


BARCHESTER 
PILGRIMAGE 


by RONALD A. KNOX 
Large Cr. 288 pp. 7/6 net. Ready Shortly 
The story of Barchester is carried down in a series of 
episodes to the present time ; and since Trollope’s day 
much has happened in Barchester that would have 
invoked the mordancy of his pen even more pressingly 
than the Barchester he knew. 


THE WELL AND THE 
SHALLOWS 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 


With a wrapper design by Thomas Derrick 

Large Cr. 288 pp. 7/6 net 
Forty essays concerned with Religion and Philosophy ; 
as good as The Thing and six years closer to our own 
day. Religion and Philosophy touch life at all points. 
Quite a number of them are here considered. 


THE PILGRIM’S REGRESS 


by C. S. LEWIS 
Cr. 8vo. 256 pp. 5/- net. Ready Shortly 
The Giants and Demons are of a sort that Bunyan never 
knew. Many varieties of religious and aesthetic theorising 
come under the lash before the final chapters, in which 
the realm of controversy is altogether transcended. 


LAWS OF LIFE 


by HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 
Cr. 8vo. 240 pp. 5/- net. Ready Shortly 
A clear exposition of many little-understood laws which 
are of vital moment to every individual and to the race, 
and against which neither persons nor peoples can 
offend with impunity. 


ST. PETER CANISIUS 


by JAMES BRODRICK, S.J. 

Royal 8vo. 880 pp. 24 Illustrations. 
25/- net. Now Ready 
During the early years of the Counter-Reformation, St. 
Peter Canisius was the acknowledged leader and inspirer 
of the Catholic forces, and achieved what a non-Catholic 
historian has described as “a work almost without 
parallel in history.” 


THE SPIRIT of MEDIAEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Being the Gifford Lectures for 1931-1932 


by ETIENNE GILSON 
Demy 8vo. 450 pp. 15/- net 
Ready in November 
Twenty lectures which, while showing the existence of 
a mediaeval Christian philosophy as well as a Christian 
literature and art, throw further light on the philosophers 
of other ages. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD 


by ALFRED NOYES 
Large cr. 382 pp. 7/6 net 
“No finer work of apologetic has been produced in our 
generation, no writing that so makes manifest the 
richness and the magnitude of our heritage in Christ, or 
which gives us in its fullness all that non-Christian poets 
and philosophers and scientists have striven for with 
such meagre success.”—The Month. 
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LIPPINCOTT 


TRULY RURAL 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of “ The Winter Diversions of a 
Gardener,’’ etc., 5 illustrations in colour. 10/6 
Extremely fascinating meditations on life in a country setting told in a delightful, 
entertaining style 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
ELECTRICITY 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS. Author of “ The New World of Science,” 
etc. With 158 illustrations and diagrams. 10/6 
Beginning with the fundamenta! and vital points im the study of electricity, this 
book traces the subject carefully and in the simple manner which can be under 
stood by beginners. The technical points are explained clearly so that one 
ignorant of the subject, but seeking an explanation, can find ready information 


ART STUDENTS’ ANATOMY 


By EDMOND J. FARRIS. Very fully illustrated. 15/- 
A book that no art student can afford to be without. In clear language, fully 
supplemented by illustrations, the author shows the student just what he must 
know about anatomy in order to be successful as an artist 


WORLD MARKETING 


A Complete Guide to World Market Merchandising and Selling of 
the New Era. 


By V. D. COLLINS. [Illustrated with maps and charts. 10/6 
This book is a guide, friend and philosopher for the world trader and is written 
not for the merchandisers of one commodity alone but for the merchandisers of 
any commodity that may conceivably be sold abroad. 


TABLE SERVICE AND 
DECORATION 


By LILIAN M. GUNN. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 27 illus 
trations. 6/- 
Do you know how to set a table correctly? Are you familiar with the right linen 
and silver to use for every occasion? Is the proper method of serving a meal 
confusing to you? These, as well as numerous other questions, are answered 
in this book. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 


Selection and Construction. 


By LAURA I. BALDT. §8 colour plates and 367 illustrations in the text. 
552 pages. Second Edition. 12/6 
** Clothing for Women ’ gives instruction to all those women who wish to study 
dress in all its forms and features. Moreover it teaches how to select clothing for 
self-expression, how to think out a design, how to select colours, choose fabrics, 
and where to look for inspiration.’’—W omen’ s Wear. 


HOUSE AND HOME 


A Manual and Textbook of Practical House Planning. 
By GRETA GRAY, Ph.D. Third Edition, Revised. 360 pages. 196 text illus- 
trations. 12/6 net 
Practical treatment of the four phases of the housing problem, sanitary, economic 
social and architectural. An aid to all who are buying or building a home 


HOUSEWIFERY 


By LYDIA RAY BALDERSTON. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
176 illustrations. 12/6 
Shows how to minimise tasks in the home, saving time, money, and energy 
Designed to help not only the individual home woman, but as a text in school and 
college. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS 


By DOM THOMAS VERNER MOORE, Ph.D., M.D. 381 pages. 12/6 
An authoritative treatise on the present-day conception of ethics and morals 
for those who are called upon to answer frank questions on problems of sexual 











































life and the proper course of action in certain situations 

By CAROLYN WELLS. Author of The Wooden Indian,’’ etc 76 
The latest Fleming Stone detective novel—and altogether one of the most thrilling 
and original problems put before this famous detective by bis equally famous 
creator. 





THE MURDER ON FIFTH 
AVENUE 


By CLAUDIA CRANSTON. 7/6 
Behind the glittering windows of a Fifth Avenue shop, the body of Miss Cartaret, 
the stylist, lay murdered on the floor of her office. Every employee disliked her 
—and some had good reason for putting her out of the way 









MY SHAKESPEARE ! 
, RISE! 
Recollections of John Lacy, One of His Majesty's Players. By CLARA 
LONG WORTH DE CHAMBRUN, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated 7/6. 
Never has the everyday life of Shakespeare been depicted so vividly The 
Countess de Chambrun is known internationaily as an authority on Shakespeare, 
and years of research among forgotten documents has enabled the author to 







reconstruct the period of Elizabeth and James with such veracity 
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Maup Driver. Kabul to Kandahar. Davies. §s. 

Eprtep sy BonaMy Dosrée. The Letters of George III. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 

R. C. K. ENsor. England, 1870-1914. Oxford. I2s. 6d. 

Tue Ricut Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer. A History of Europe. 
Vol. III. The Liberal Experiment. Evre and Spottiswoode. 
15s. 

Mas. H. A. L. Fisner. England in Europe. Gollancz. 6s. 

C. P. FirzGeraup. China. Cresset. 30s. 

Joun Murray Gipson. Steel of Empire. Rich and Cowan. 21s. 

Miss O. M. Griretrus. Religion and Learning. Cambridge. 
12s. 6d. 

GeraLp Hearp. ‘The Sauce of Civilisation. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER HoLiis. The Two Nations. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Heinrich Epwarp Jaccs. The Saga of Coffee. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

Epitep py R. S. Lampert. The Grand Tour. Faber. tos. 6d. 

Epirepv py A. W. Lawrencr. Herodotus. Nonesuch. £6 6s. 

STEPHEN Leacock. Lincoln Frees the Slaves. Davies. §s. 

GorDoN MAccREAGH. The Last of Free Africa. Appleton. 15s. 

VaLtertu Marcu. The Expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Proresson WOLFGANG Micuaet. The Beginnings of the Han- 
overian Dynasty. Macmiilan. 21s. 

WALTER Mitiis. Roadto War. Faber. 15s. 

H. Sr. L. B. Moss. The Birth of the Middle Ages, 395-814. 
Oxjord. 12s. 6d. 

W.S. Myers and W. H. Newton. The Hoover Administration. 
Scribners. 15s. 

C. Petit-DvTAILLIs. he Feudal Monarchy. Routledge. 16s. 

Str CuHaArves Petre. The Four Georges. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d 

Proressor H. PIRENNE. Economic and Social History of Medieval 
Europe. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

F. M. Powicke. The Christian Life in the Middle Ages. Oxford. 
105, 

J. Hottanp Rosg. Man and the Sea. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

Ceci. Rorn. A Short History of the Jewish People, 1600 B.c.-A.D., 
1934. Macmillan. 18s. 














A GREAT SUCCESS 


The Poet's Tongue 


An anthology of verse old and new 
compiled by 


W.H. AUDEN « J. GARRETT 


New Statesman. . a remarkable antho- 
logy. It will attract the fastidious reader 
who usually avoids such collections and it 
deserves to be as popular as the Proms.” 

Desmond MacCarthy broadcasting. 
commend it... 


“T re- 
the book reflects a genuine 





and deep per onal taste.” 
Times. ‘* Courageous and successful.” 


450 pages. 6s. net. 


The Mexican Adventure 
ly DANIEL DAWSON 
A study of the 


ne rotiations which preceded the establish- 


se Sats 
plotting, intrigues and secret 


ment of the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian 
on the throne of Mexico. 


Pinttir Gueparra (Sunday Times). “It could 


hardly have been better done... 


careful 
yet exciting ... combines sound history with 
good read ng a 

Illustrated. 16s. net. 


BELL 























SIGMUND SAMUEL. The Seven Years War in Canada, 1756-1763. 
Lovat Dickson. 25s. 

Atwyn Sotmes. The English Policeman, 871-1935. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Bast. THomson. The Story of Scotland Yard. Grayson. 
15s. 

Vice-ApMiIrRAL C. V. USBORNE. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. The Harvest of Victory. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

IGoR VINOGRADOFF. Ethiopia and her Peoples. Chatto and 
Windus. 0s. 6d. 


Blast and Counter-blast. 


JUVENILE 


EVELYN Bett. Babbity Bowster. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

Brapsy and BAwWpEN. Well on the Road. Bell. 3s. 6d. 

BERNARD and ELtinor Darwin. Mr. Tootleoo and Co. Faber. 
5s. 

EviTED BY ETHEL L. FowLer. For Your Delight. Faber. 2s. 6d. 

STELLA GipBons. The Untidy Gnome. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Rev. H. Concreve Horne. An Alphabet of Sainyly Names. 
Mowbray. 2s. 6d. 

Grey OwL. The Adventures of Sajo and her Beaver People. 
Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Ericii KASTNER. Emil and the Three Twins. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

JAMES Laver and Henry REx. Tommy Apple and his Adventures 
in Banana Land. Cape. §s. 

F. V. Morrey. War Paint. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

No. 12 A Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. 

Mary F. Patton. Turf Fire Tales. Macmillan. 6s. 

The Princess Elizabeth Gift Book. Hodder and Stoughton. §s. 

Davip SETH SMITH. Adventures with the Zoo Man. Pitman. 
3s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH SpricGe. Children Alone. Heinemann. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


R. G. D. ALLEN and A. L. BowLey. Family Expenditure. 
King. 9s. 

BHALCHANDRA ADARKAR. The Theory of Monetary Policy. King. 
7s. 6d. 

TueE Rt. Hon. L. S. AMery. The Forward View. Bles. 16s. 

ANATOLE V. BAIKALOFF. Siberia. Hutchinson. 18s. 

PHILip Noet BAKER. The Private Manufacture of Armaments. 

Gollancz. §s. 

M.L. BeaLes. Property. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

M. Birp. Fascism in Italy: Promise and Performance. Law- 
rence. 2s. 6d. 

ROBERT BRIFFAULT. Breakdown: The Collapse of Traditional 
Civilisation. Gollancz. §s. 

Ep. EMILE Burns. A Handbook of Marxism. Gollancz. §3s. 

Epitep By G. E. G. CaTLin. New Trends in Socialism. Lovat 
Dickson. 5s. 

E. P. CHAsr, R. VALEUR and R. L. BueLt. Democratic Govern- 
ments in Europe. Nelson. 10s. 6d. 

G.D.H.Coie. The Simple Case for Socialism. Gollancz. §s. 

V. D. Cotirns. World Marketing. Lippincott. tos. 6d. 

BoNAMY Doprée. An Open Letter to a Professional Man. 
Stanley Nott. 6d. 

R. PatMe Dutt. World Politics, 1918-1935. Gollancz. §s. 

H. Powys GREENWooD and B. T. REYNOLDs. A Job of Work. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. GOTTFRIED HABERLER. International Trade. Hodge. 

Francis W. Hirst. Liberty and Tyranny. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

ALLEN Hutt. This Final Crisis. Gollancz. §s. 

Count HEINRICH V. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI. Anti-Semitism 
throughout the Ages. Hutchinson. 165s. 

A. J. CUMMINGS. The Press. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

LT.-COLONEL DE LA Rocqut. The Fiery Cross. Lovat Dickson. 
9s. 

Dr. Paut Ernzic. The Case Against Stabilisation and Other 
Essays. Macmillan. 6s. 

Dr. Paut E1nzic. The Future of International Trade. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

BARON HARRY D’ERLANGER. The Last Plague of Egypt. Lovat 
Dickson. 10s. 6d. 

JOHN EppsTEIN. The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations. 
Burns Oates. 15s. 

BEATRICE STUART ERSKINE. Palestine of the Arabs. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 
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Travel 


THE 6,000 BEARDS OF ATHOS 


RALPH H. BREWSTER 
With an Introduction by ETHEL SMYTH 


A remarkable description of the life led by the 
monks on Mount Athos in Greece, with 40 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


*“ An enthralling book.’’ —Daily Mail 


“Mr. Brewster has added to Western knowledge of 
Eastern ways, ina manner which could hardly be 
bettered, an intimate study of an extraordinary 
community.”’ —Northern Despatch 


Biography and Criticism 
FUNERAL MARCH OF A 


MARIONETTE 


SUSAN BUCHAN 


The story of Charlotte Stuart, daughter of the 
* Young Pretender,’’ as revealed by her recently- 
discovered letters. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


ALLEGRA 


IRIS ORIGO 


Allegra was Byron's child by Claire Clairmont. A 
vivid picture of her short life, and of Byron, Claire, 


and the Shelleys. Illustrated. Oct. 25. 5s. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDY 


SIGMUND FREUD 


Of the highest interest, not only as the personal life 
of the founder of psycho-analysis, but also because 
of the light it throws on the development of 
psycho-analysis. Oct. 25. 6s. 


THE COMMON READER-a2ndseries 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 

Issued in the Uniform Edition of Mrs. Woolf’s 

Works. Oct. 25. 5s. 
Hogarth Living Poets 


BEELZEBUB anv oTHER POEMS 
R. C. TREVELYAN 


Mr. Trevelyan’s latest poetical work. 3s. 6d. 


Education 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
MARY BIRKINSHAW 


The result of an inquiry conducted under the 
auspices of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. Ss. 6d. 


Economics 


LAND AND FREEDOM 
FREDERICK VERINDER 


‘‘ The land question in relation to modern economic 
problems... A very timely book which deserves to 
be widely read.’’—Northern Ev. Despatch. 2s. 6d. 


Day to Day Pamphlets 
CHALLENGE TO SCHOOLS 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE B.B.C. 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 
POLITICS AND MORALS 
G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. 
REVOLUTION IN WRITING 
Cc. DAY LEWIS 
1s. 6d. each 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
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PLANTS 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. With coloured Frontis- 
piece and 16 Plates. Ready. 7/6+ 
“To Mr. Elliott a rock-garden is an exciting and ever- 
changing world, peopled with creatures lovely and 
delicate, tough and sinister, gay and frankly boring . 

It is a book packed with entertainment, whether you 
are a gardener or not.”—Evening News. 


GARDEN VARIETY 


By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. Demy 8vo. 10/6+ 
The last and posthumous work of one of England's 
best-known amateur gardeners. It has been edited 
by Lady Hort, and includes a frontispiece portrait 
of the author. Oct. 31. 


ROBERT BLAKE 


Sometime Commanding all the Fleets of England 
By Col. ROGER H. BEADON. With 8 Plates 
and 2 Maps. Just out. 15/-t 
This life of the famous Admiral of Cromwell's time is 
based on extensive new material, including some 300 
unpublished letters; it throws new light on the genesis 
of the Royal Navy, and is illustrated with fine portraits 
and contemporary prints. 


GRASS FOR MY FEET 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA. 6/- 
This clever and refreshing picture of work and play in an 
idyllic Ceylon village invites comparison with Kenneth 
Grahame’s Dream Days or, in its more serious aspects, 
with the work of Edward Thomas. Oct. 17. 


CRUISING HINTS 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE. New (5th) Edn. 21/-t 


This well-known vade-mecum for small-boat enthusiasts 
has been revised and greatly enlarged ; it runs to 420 
pages, with 90 illustrations and 13 new folding designs. 

Oct. 17. 


GREAT DOCTORS 


of the Nineteenth Century 
By Sir WM. HALE-WHITE, K.B.E. 15/-+ 
These seventeen short biographies of British physicians 
and surgeons, by a Past President of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, form a survey of an eventful century of 
medical progress. Oct. 24. 


FOR AND AGAINST 
DOCTORS 


An Anthology by Dr. ROBERT HUTCHISON, of 
the London Hospital, and Dr. GLADYS M. 
WAUCHOPE. 7/6t 





For the Chinese Art Exhibition 
PAINTING IN THE 
FAR EAST 


By LAURENCE BINYON. New (Fourth) Edition 


With coloured Frontispiece and 4] plates. Cr. 4to. 35/-+ 
“The present work was perhaps the first book in any 
European language to deal understandingly with the 
subject of Far Eastern painting "The Connoisseur 
“The best conspectus of the subject yet available ; with 
all the old felicity of language, aptness of comparison 
and clearness of analysis.”’"—Burlingion Magazine. 


All Prices Net. + Detailed Prospectus available 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 


———— USIP — 
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| Librarians, like other men, 


are not always free from social myopia. Many, fortunately, are ; 
but many, alas, are not; and it is to these latter, who confound 
the duties of censor and educator, that we take the liberty of 
addressing ourselves. For men who freely circulate to their 
employers—the ratepayers—only those books which they consider 
good for them, we have nothing but contempt; for in our not 
so humble opinion the works of highly moral authors like Michael 
Arlen and Ernest Hemingway are not really preferable to the 
“ vapourings of obscene beasts ” like Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin. Only an egotism beyond precedent and an ignorance 
beneath all plumbed depths can strut in the heads of these little 
men without sense of value and without social conscience who 
keep these authors from their shelves. 


Only an ape could suppose that you can arrest the progress of 
a cyclone with a pocket handkerchief; and yet there are still 
men disgracing the profession of librarian who believe that it 
can be done. Not that, in the ultimate analysis they will matter 
in the slightest: they will suffer the fates of other obscurantists 
who have tried to stem the flow of knowledge and wisdom. At 
the moment, though, they are a nuisance ; as well as a restraint 
on our trade. There are men occupying these responsible positions 
who keep our books—and indeed some of the books of other 
publishers—off their shelves, in the belief that they are dictators 
and not servants. 

Happily they are becoming rarer. A new generation of 
librarians is growing up, with a finer sense of social worth and 
importance. These men we salute. For them we draw attention 
to these books below. There is a demand for them, we know 
that, but sometimes the demand comes from those who cannot 
afford to buy them. It is for such people that the public library 
exists. 

We therefore give a list of the works of Marx and Engels that 
we publish in the belief that they are of fundamental importance. 


MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST Party (Marx-Engels) .. 6d. 
Wace LaBpour AND CapITAL (Marx) .. in éd. 
Two introductory and basic works. 


GERMANY : REVOLUTION AND COUNTER REVOLUTION 


(Engels) .. + + e 5s. Od. 
CLASS STRUGGLES IN FRANCE (Marx) 3s. 6d. 
Crvit WAR IN FRANCE (Marx) ‘ < we. 


Three pieces of historical reporting which are classics in the application 
of the Marxist method. 

ANTI-DUHRING (Engels) 7s. 6d. 

LupwiGc FEvERBUCH (Engels) = - 3s. 6d. 

Two profound statements of Dialectical Materialism and Socialism. 


POVERTY OF PHILOSOPHY (Marx) (shortly) 5s. Od. 
HOUSING QUESTION (Engels) 2s. 6d. 
British LasouR MOVEMENT (Engels) Is. od. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MARX AND ENGELS 12s. 6d. 


In all their works Marx and Engels handle the great question 
of the social problem. In the last mentioned we get not only the 
development of their thought but also an idea of their lives. 

We are preparing a bibliography of Marx and Engels and also 
of Lenin and Stalin which we shall be glad to send. Three 
questions : 

Do you get The Eye, our commentary on all Left books ? 

Have you read Dutt’s Fascism (2s. 6d.), the scientific analysis 
of this modern phenomenon everyone is discussing ? 

Do you know the Marxist Handbook (§s.), published by Gollancz, 
which contains extracts from many of the books cited above ? 

We have devoted our space here to these books, not to our 
new Autumn publications. Prospectuses of these (with The Eye) 
we shall send to you gladly. We have also, for reasons of space, 
omitted a list of our books by Lenin and Stalin. 

In the history of the last hundred years three men only have 
made a permanent change in civilization; and whether you 
approve of them or whether you don’t, these three men have 
changed your lives and will change them still further. Their 
names are Marx, Engels and Lenin. We are the official 
publishers of their works. 


LIMITED 
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Attan G. B. Fisner. The Clash of Progress and Security. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

R. GESSNER. Contemporary Economic Systems in the Western 
World. Chapman and Hall. §5s. 

Y. M. Gostet. Unnatural Frontiers. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Davip R. GRENFELL. Labours’ Way to Plan Prosperity. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

G. E. Hupparp. Eastern Industrialisation and its Effect on the 
West. Oxford. Bs. 

StoRM JAMESON. The Soul of Man in the Age of Leisure. 
Staniey Nott. 6d. 

G. W. Keeton. General Principles of Equity. Pitman. 21s. 

PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE KeiTH. Governments of the British 
Empire. Macmillan. 21s. 

J. M. Keynes. The General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money. Macmillan. 


W. T. C. Kine. The London Discount Market. Routledge. 
155. 

VLADIMIR LAZAREVSKI. Under the Bolshevik Uniform. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


LeverRETT S. Lyon and Oruers. The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. Faber. 16s. 


S. Maccosy. English Radicalism, 1832-52. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 

JerFREY Mark. Analysis of Usury. Dent. 6s. 

GEORGE PaDMorRE. How Britain rules Africa. Wishart. 12s. 6d. 

W. O’D. Pierce. Selling War. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

W.B. Reppaway. The Russian Financial System. Macmillan. 
5s. 

A. W. RatHer. Planning Under Capitalism. King. 9s. 


WILLIAM A. Rosson. The Government and Mis-government 
of London. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND. I Will Not Rest. Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. MaAupe RoypEN and Orners. The Seven Pillars of Fire. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 

Marcus SAMUEL and LEONARD CAPLAN. The Great Experiment. 
Murray. 35. 6d. 

Rev. H. R. L. SHeprparD. We say “No.” Murray. 33s. 6d. 

Ernest H. SHort. A Handbook of Post-war Geo-Politics. 
Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 

GeoRGE N. Suuster. Like a Mighty Army. Appleton-Century. 
8s. 6d. 

SoLtcitor. The Underdog. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL and MAURICE PEARLMAN. The Psycho- 
logical Foundations of Politics. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 

Haro_p Stovin. Totem. Methuen. §s. 

EDITED BY F. TENNYSON JESSE. Trial of Stoner and Rattenbury. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

H.M. ToMLINson. Mars his Idiot. 

StpNzyY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


Heinemann. 
Soviet Communism. Longmans. 


355. 
Tom WILLIAMS. Labour’s Way to Use the Land. Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. The League of Nations in Perspective. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
MEDICAL 


S. H. Batty. The Anti-Drug Campaign. 
Str WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
55. 


King. 10s. 
An Apple a Day. Methuen. 


STELLA Brownz, A. M. Lupovict, and Dr. H. Roperts. Abor- 
tion. Allen and Unwin. §s. 
SISTER JOHN GaApRIEL. Through the Patient’s Eyes. Lippincott. 


6s. 
NorMAN Harre. Birth-control Methods. 
Str WILL'AM HALeE-WHITE. 


Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
Great Doctors of the Nineteenth 


Century. Arnold. 15s. 
L. J. Harris. The Vitamins in Theory and Practice. Cam- 
bridge. 8s. 6d. 


M. D. Noswortuy. The Theory and Practice of Anaesthesia. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


J. Louts Orton. Emile Coué—the Man and his Work. Nott. 
8s. 6d. 

WILHELM ReicH. Youth’s Sex Struggle. Wishart. §s. 

T. A. Ross. An Inquiry into Prognosis in the Neurosis. Cam- 
bridge. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. R. SAND. Health and Human Progress. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
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Cxaries SOLOMON. Prescription Writing and Formulary. Lippin- 
cott. 21s. 


MUSIC 


REVISED and RE-EDITED BY Eric BLom. Mozart. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

FRANK Boyce. Tuning in Without Tears. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

Str WaLrorp Davies. The Pursuit of Music. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

A. E. F. Dickinson. The Art of J.S. Bach. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED EINSTEIN. A History of Music. Cassell. 

Rosert L. Jacoss. Wagner. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Sik DoNnaALD Tovey. Essays in Musical Analysis. Oxford. 
ros. 6d. 

R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM. Mode in Ancient Greek Music. 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. FRANZ BoRKENAU. Pareto. Chapman and Hail. 6s. 

Cyrm Burt. The Sub-normal School Child. Vol. II: The 
Backward Child. Hodder and Stoughton. 

EpwarD Conzz. The Scientific Method of Thinking. Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. 

Dr. VAUGHAN CORNISH. Scenery and the Sense of Sight. Cam- 
bridge. 7s. 6d. 

ETIENNE GILSON. The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. Sheed 
and Ward. 15s. 

T. A. JACKSON. Dialectics: The Logic of Marxism. Lawrence. 
7s. 6d. 

Proressor C. E. M. Joap. A Guide to Philosophy. Gollancz. 6s. 

H. W. B. JoszepH. Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy. 
Oxford. 15s. 

ARNOLD LUNN and PROFEsSOR J. B. S. HALDANE. Science and the 
Supernatural. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR H. Levy. Dialectical Materialism: A Critical Study. 
Gollancz. §s. 

KARL MANNHEIM. Ideology and Utopia. Rowtiedge. 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY. Reason and Emotion. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Kart Marx. Poverty of Philosophy. Lawrence. §s. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. Religion and Science. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 2s. 6d. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Western and Indian Thought. Hodder 
and Stoughton. §s. 

IAN D. Suttre. The Origins of Love and Hate. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

Eprrep BY N. Kemp SMITH. Hume’s Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


POETRY 


Coleridge’s Selected Poems. Nonesuch. 12s. 6d. and £3 3s. 

WALTER DE LA MARE. Poems, 1919-1933. Constable. tos. 6d. 

BryaN GurNness. Under the Eyelid. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Epirep By D. W. Harpinc. The Collected Poems of Isaac 
Rosenberg. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. First Poems. Heinemann. 5s. 

Erunep Lewis. December Apples. Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 

F. L. Lucas. Poems, 1935. Cambridge. 6s. 

HucH MacD1armip. Second Hymn to Lenin and other Poems. 
Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d. 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. The Elegies of Propertius. Oxford. 
7s. 6d. 

EpITep By THOMAS MouLt. The Best Poems of 1935. Cape. 6s. 

Eprrep By I. M. Parsons. The Progress of Poetry. Chatto 
and Windus. §s. 

The Poems of Lord Alfred Douglas. 2 Vols. Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d. each. 

Epitep By Sir A. T. Quimier-CoucH. The English Sonnet. 
Chapman and Hall. §s. 

Denys KILHAM ROBERTS, JOHN LEHMANN and GERALD GOULD. 
The Year’s Poetry. Lane. 6s. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Vigils. Heimemann. §s. 

A Shakespeare Anthology. Nonesuch. 8s. 6d and tos. 6d. 

R. C. TREVELYAN. Beelzebub and Other Poems. JHogarth. 
3s. 6d. 

LAURENCE WHISTLER. Four Walls. Heinemann. 33. 6d. 

Epirep By CHARLES WitiiaMs. The New Book of English 
Verse. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 








SSN Williams and Norgate @VUé 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
OMNIBUS BOOK 


Collected and Arranged by A. C. HANNAY 
Introduction by GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 


Wonderful stories told in incomparable 
language. 


Just Out. 6s. net 


ROUND UP 


The Stories of RING LARDNER 


“It is a work of genius.” — 
The Observer (GERALD GOULD). 


Just Out, 7s. 6d. net 


NEIGHBOURS 


By GEORGE THOMAS 
Foreword by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


A first novel by the author of “A Tenement 
in Soho.” 

Mr. Thomas is the crippled son of a dust- 
man under the Westminster City Council. 
“May possibly shake society’s damnable 
complacency towards the problem of poverty 
more violently than any sensational pamphlet.” 
Beverley Nichols. 


Oct, 15. 7s. 6d. net 


MODERN ART 


By THOMAS CRAVEN 


A ferocious attack on Cubism, Futurism and 
other products of Bohemia and Bohemians. 


Just Out, 34 Illustrations. I5s. net 


ROMAN SPRING 


THE MEMOIRS OF MRS. WINTHROP CHANLER 


Among the personalities who throng her pages 
are Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry James, Edith Wharton, Liszt, Stanford 
White and her brother Marion Crawford. 


Oct. 15. 12s. 6d. net 
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STEFAN ZWEIGS 


GREATEST BIOGRAPHY 


The Queen of Scots 


_ The astonishing insight into a woman’s character 
that marked Stefan Zweig’s study of Marie 
Antoinette is brought to an even finer point in this 
book on Mary Queen of Scots. 


384 pages. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 











THE LETTERS OF 


QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
edited by G. B. Harrison 


* Brought together, the letters make a remarkable 
impression of versatility, energy and strategy.” 
—Sir Fohn Squire in the Daily Telegraph. 

Demy 8vo. 320pages. os. 6d. net. 











3rd edition 


Sik AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAINS 


MEMORIES 
Down The Years 
155. net. 
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RUSSIAN YEAR 
Alban Gordon 


The Russian Revolution from 1906 to the end. 


“this thriller of real life will surely outlast most 
books on Russia.”—Public Opinion. 8s. 6d. net. 








New Novels 


G. U. ELLIS 


There Goes The Queen 


** Mr. Ellis writes easily and well . . . a good piece of work.” 
—Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 
8s. 6d. net. 








680 pages. 


WARWICK DEEPING 
Sackcloth Into Silk 


*T could not lay it down.” 
7s. 6d. net. —¥F. S. Collis in the Yorkshire Post. 
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HuMBERT WotFe. The Fourth of August. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
6s. 
Humbert Wotre. Stings and Wings. Nicholson and Watson. 5s. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 
Kart Barto. Credo. Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


Tue BisHop oF LiverPooLt. Docs God do Anything? Hodder 
and Stoughton. 35. 
EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER DAWSON AND BERNARD WALL. Essays 


in Order. Sheed and Ward. 

Tue Dean oF St. PAvUL’s AND Orners. Christianity in the 
Modern State. Hodder and Stoughton. §s. 

N. EHRENSTROM. Christian Faith and the 
S.C. M. 2s. 6d. 

Epttep By Rev. G. L. H. Harvey. 
Century. Macmillan. 15s. 

McEwan Lawson. Adventure and Discovery. S.C.M. 3s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JULES LEBRETON. The Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 2 Vols. Burns Oates. 10s. 6d. each. 

ARNOLD LuNN. Second Thoughts. Sheed and Ward. 73s. 6d. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. Scotch Catholicism. Routledge. §s. 

RoBerT H. Murray. Group Movements Throughout the Ages. 
Hodder and Stoughton. §s. 

EricH PrRzywaRA. The Augustine Synthesis. 
10s. 6d. 

VALERIE PirizE. The Triple Crown. Sidgwick and Fackson. 

PIERRE RoussELoT. The Intellectualism of St. Thomas. 
and Ward. 73s. 6d. 

PavuLaA SCHAEFER. The Catholic Regeneration of the Church of 
England. Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

H.R. L. SHeprarp. Some of my Religion. Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

ARCHDEACON V. F. Storr. What is the Kingdom of God? Hodder 
and Stoughton. 35. 

H. G. Weis. What Are We to Do With Our Lives ? Watts. 1s, 


Modern State. 


The Church and the Twentieth 


Sheed and Ward. 


18s. 
Sheed 


SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE 


E. N. pA C. ANDRADE and JULIAN HUXLEY. 
Blackwell. 6s. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. The Beginnings of Systematic Biblio- 
graphy. Oxford. 21s. 

J. W. Bews. Human Ecology. Oxford. 15s. 

Max Born. The Restless Universe. Blackie. 8s. 6d. 

E. G. BouLENGER. A Natural History of the Seas. Duckworth. 

W.L. Brace. Electricity. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

GLADYS BROOKE. Good Cooking Made Easy. 

ALEXIS CARREL. Man the Unknown. 

LEON W. Coitet. The Structure of the Alps. Arnold. 

A. H. DEBENHAM. Religious Drama. Mowbray. 2s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Le Play. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


More Simple Science. 


Cresset. 
Hamish Hamilton. 


3s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 
16s. 


A. W. Hastett. Unsolved Problems of Science. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

ProressoR H. S. JENNINGS. Genetics. Faber. 15s. 

PAUL KARLSON. You and this “ Universe Around Us.” Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

F. W. LANCHESTER. Relativity. Constable. 12s. 

Marcus LANGLEY. Seaplane Float and Hull Design. Pitman. 
7s. 6d. 

J. NoRTON LEONARD. Tools of To-morrow. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

RUTH LOWINSKY. More Lovely Food. Nonesuch 15s. and 6s. 

L. D. Luarp. The Horse. Faber. 15s. 

A. Lucas. Forensic Chemistry. Arnold. 18s. 

F. J. MANSFIELD. The Complete Journalist. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. R. R. Marete. Tylor. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

HENRI MIGNET. The Flying Flea. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

F. J. MITCHELL. Practical Lettering and Layout. Black. 
35. 6d. 

ALFRED MorGaANn. Tropical Fishes and Home Aquaria. Rich 
and Cowan. 15s. 

QuaAGLINO. The Complete Hostess. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 

Dr. Kart Rast. Modern Views of Atomic Structure. Muller. 
6s. 

Percy SMITH. Lettering: A Handbook of Modern Alphabets 
Black. 7s. 6d. 


R.G. STAPLEDON. The Land. Faber. 155. 


Lady Sysonby’s Cook Book. Putnam. 5s. 

F,. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. 
8s. 6d. 

R. C. S. Watters. The Nation’s Water Supply. Nicholson and 
Watson. {£2 2s. 


The World of Science. Heinemann. 
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JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


By A. Revusky. Map and many IIlustrations. 
15s. 


The author sets forth facts im an impartial manner and 
treats the Arab and British views on controversial subjects as 
fully as he does the Jewish position. Mr. Revusky’s work is 
destined to become the authoritative and standard source 
book about Palestine and Zionist activities there; it will be 
welcomed by every student of the situation developing in 
Palestine and in the Near East generally. 


BACK TO THE LAND. 


By C. S. Orwin and W. F. Darke, Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 


3s. 6d. 


Interest in the multiplication of small holdings has been revived 
recently in connection with industrial unemployment. In this book 
the authors give the results of an intensive examination of the 
economics of small-scale farming in an industrial country based on 
original information, hitherto unpublished, which should remove 
many popular misconceptions. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE: A Study 
of its Variation. 


By R. G. D. Aven, M.A., and A. L. Bow.gy, Sc.D. 
9s. 


While much attention has been given, in relation to Index-numbers 
of the Cost of Living and for other purposes, to average expenditure of 
different classes of the Population, there has hitherto been little 
or no study of the great variations within a class. This book is an 
attempt to fill this gap in knowledge and to relate the whole to the 
mathematical theory of Economics. Incidentally Engel’s Laws of the 
relation of expenditure to income are given precise formulation. 

(Ready Oct. 18th.) 





P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 








rE 
‘Death alone,’ 


said Jean de Magnon, ‘will see the end of my undertaking, 
which is to give in ten volumes a complete body of knowledge, 
so well conceived and so well set forth that libraries will be 
nothing more than a useless ornament.’ 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA 


makes no such extravagant claim. It strives merely to be 
comprehensive, accurate, readable, and handy for reference. 
Yet the articles are not so short as they are sometimes assumed 
to be. Many of them are equal to forty or fifty pages of 
treatise ; and the whole dwarfs de Magnon’s conception. 


1935 edition now ready. 
Cloth, £10 net. Half morocco, £17 10 net. 





The 1935 edition of 
Chambers’s 


BIOGRAPHIGAL DICTIONARY 


‘Should commend itself to all who want a concise and inclusive 
work of reference for handy use. A feature of the work which 
certainly deserves to be praised is its sense of proportion; in 
their necessarily small compass it is hard to see how the minor 
entries, in particular, could be improved upon, for they give 
what is essential. A scrutiny of many articles proves that the 
standard of accuracy is of the highest order,’ writes The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


Cloth, 15s. net. Half morocco, £1 10 net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P. 


A new volume of reminiscences 


LOOKING BACKWARDS— 
AND FORWARDS 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 





THROUGH WILDEST PAPUA 


J. G. Hides 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


New Guinea is still an island of mystery, imperfectly 
explored, and in this story the Author, one of the 
best of modern explorers, tells of many thrilling 
adventures. 





THE HAPPY KINGDOM 


A Riviera Memoir 
Louise Redfield 


and 


Donald Culross Peattie 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Here at last is the real Riviera of the Céte d'Azur; 
not the Riviera of the casinos and the big hotels, but 
everyday life along that lovely coast. 


SECRETS OF TIBET 
H. E. Giuseppe Tucci 


and 
Captain Ghersi 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net 


Many of the secrets of Lamaism are revealed in this 
official account of the recent archeological expedi- 
tion to Western Tibet under the auspices of the Italian 
Royal Academy. 


MY LIFE’S LITTLE DAY 
Dr. J. C. Carlile, C.H., C.B.E. 


6s. net 


This work is not only an interesting piece of auto- 
biography ; it is also a contribution to the social history 
of our times. 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE 


Max Born 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Epoch-making discoveries and startling adventures 
along new paths have made the present the most 
exciting period in the history of science. One of the 
foremost scientists of the day has written this book, 
which throws light for the ordinary man on such 
bewildering mysteries as the nature of matter and 
the structure of the universe. 
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ALL DOGS 


Containing nearly 90 portraits of Champion 
dogs. Drawn by C. FRANCIS WARDLE. 

25/- net. 
Every breed of dog is represented in this book. 
It is a volume that must inevitably appeal 
to every class of dog-lover, from the breeder 
of pedigree pups to the owner of the lowliest 
—though no less lovable—mongrel. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. 


Illustrated. 18/- net. 


This is the most complete life of Dickens 
ever published. Dickens’ whole life, includ- 
ing his intimacy with Miss Ellen Lawless 
Ternan, has been dealt with in the frankest 
manner, 





i WHERE SMUGGLERS 

| WALKED 

By IAN DAVISON. 

Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


This is a book for the garden-lover—for those 
who know the joys of transforming a Kentish 
wilderness into a haven of peace and beauty. 


PLAYING THE GAMES 


By REGINALD ARKELL. 
Illustrated by SHERRIFFs. 
Mr. Arkell has _ followed 
success of ‘Green Fingers’ with yet another 
triumph. No matter what your hobby, sport 


or pastime, you will find it among the author’s 
verses, 


3/6 net, 
up the enormous 





HERBERT JENKINS? 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. ! 





PEDALLING POLAND 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
Tilustrated. 10/6 net. 


A satisfying picture of Poland from a new 
and unconventional angle. It is a joyous book, 
written in the same vein as “The Blue 
Danube.” 


IN SCOTLAND WITH A 
FISHING ROD 


By R. MACDONALD ROBERTSON. 

Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
A book that merits for itself an outstanding 
place in Scottish sporting literature. All those 
who have fished, or intend fishing, in Scotland 
will treasure this profusely illustrated volume. 





A SCOT OVER 
THE BORDER 


By IAIN F. ANDERSON. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
In this book, Mr. Anderson crosses the border 
and writes most entertainingly of England, 
her customs and her people. 


OUT OF TOWN 


3y A. A. THOMSON. 

Pictured by JEANNETTE VYSE. 3/6 net. 
In the lightest of light verse, Mr. Thomson 
here pictures all the charm and laughter of 


life in a country cottage. It is a delightful 
book. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


A History of the Russian Revolution. By W. H. 
CHAMBERLIN. Macmillan. 2 Vols. £2 2s. 


I Write as I Please. By WALTER Duranty. Hamish Hamilton. 
Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Chamberlin’s book is an important addition to the still 
inadequate literature of the Russian Revolution. It is a straight- 
forward narrative of events, done as chronicle rather than explana- 
tion, from the outbreak to the end of the civil wars. It lacks, of 
course, the fire and audacity of Trotsky’s superb account; no 
revolution of the past has had a survey so remarkable from one of 
its supreme actors. But Mr. Chamberlin has read widely in the 
sources ; he has evaded the temptation to analyse the events he 
records from the angle of a philosophy; and he has refused to 
succumb to the new history which party necessity is now producing 
in Russia. The result is a book which not even a pedestrian style 
can keep from excitement. It will be many years before a foreigner 
produces a history of equal scope and value. 

On the events from February to November 1917, Mr. Chamber- 
lin has nothing new of significance to contribute. With him, as 
with all narrators who strive for equity, Lenin’s immense pro- 
portions dwarf the stature of all rival figures ; Trotsky is the great 
practical figure of the Revolution, orator, tactician, incarnation of 
energy; and the fruit fell into the lap of the Bolshevik party 
because it alone saw the situation with any pretence to realism. 
The poverty of its rivals is the more astounding, the more fully it 
is revealed. Not all Miluikov’s great ability compensated for the 
fact that he already belonged to a dead epoch when he became 
a minister. Kerensky was never more than a cheap rhetorician ; 
the Mensheviks lacked both the realism and the audacity of their 
rivals ; the Social Revolutionaries had an ideal but not a pro- 
gramme. Lenin only saw with crystal-clearness that the moment 
had come and that it was his moment. Like Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, he used a supreme occasion in a supreme way. 

After November, Mr. Chamberlin’s narrative becomes more 
important because he has written the first full account in English 
of the civil war period. He makes it clear that, with all the heroic 
qualities displayed by the Bolsheviks, they survived less because 
of these than because there was never opposed to them an army 
fit to conquer Russia. The counter-revolutionaries were either 
men devoid of character and ability or men who, if honest reac- 
tionaries, were surrounded by officers and civilians for whom, 
broadly, nothing can be said. To re-read the history of these years 
is to live again through an epic period. The building of the 
Soviet army, the winning of order from chaos in administration, 
the power to learn from mistakes so great that it is difficult to 
believe they could have been overcome, these are the great prin- 
ciples round which Mr. Chamberlin has constructed his record. 
There is in it lesson after lesson for ourselves—the emergence of 
new men in a revolutionary epoch, the significance of revolu- 
tionary exhilaration, the power of a faith to conquer opponents 
without a dream to inspire them, the importance of Marx’s thesis 
that the offensive is the life of a revolution. Throughout his 
volumes, Lenin emerges as, unexceptionally, the supreme figure 
of our time. Beside him, all the leaders of other peoples appear 
pigmies indeed. 

Mr. Duranty’s reputation, as one of the leading special corre- 
spondents of the world, will be enhanced by this book even though 
it is less a coherent narrative than what may perhaps be termed 
inspired anecdotage. From the wealth of his experiences in the 
last twenty years, he has given us a series of remarkable incidents 
which illuminate the scene he surveys ; it is safe to say that many 
of them will figure in the footnotes of historians for years to come. 
His pages are always exciting, often amusing, and never insignifi- 
cant. 

The most important part of the book is the long account of the 
rivalry of Trotsky and Stalin with its emphasis, novel to at least 
one reader, that a main factor in Trotsky’s defeat was his failure 
to attend the funeral of Lenin—a fact which, in Mr. Duranty’s 
view, did him immense harm with the masses in Soviet Russia. 
Mr. Duranty examines with care Trotsky’s own explanation of 
this failure—ill-health and the accident of a delayed telegram— 
and rejects it as inadequate. An outsider can hardly judge, 
much less contradict, this view, since Mr. Duranty is writing of 


events which he saw as nearly from the inside as any foreigner is | 


likely to see them. But the opinion may be hazarded that this 


was the occasion, rather than the cause, of Trotsky’s defeat. Its | 


real root surely lay in his genius for making enemies by his un- 





ending insistence on his superiority to all rivals, and his under- 
estimate of Stalin. The latter, with nothing like Trotsky’s 
genius, had a grasp of party technique, an ability to take the long 
view, a patience in organisation, and an ability to manipulate 
men, which gave him tactical advantages he seized with an ability 
that left his rival helpless before him. This is only one of many 
aspects of the Soviet scene in which Mr. Duranty uses his un- 
rivalled knowledge to provoke eager analysis of its problems. No 
one will put his book down who has once begun it; every sentence 
in it has been passionately lived. HAROLD J. LAskI 


TRAVELLERS 


New Armour for Old. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
North to the Orient. By ANNE Morrow LINDBERGH. Chatto 
and Windus. 10s. 6d. 

Heavenly Hell. By RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Ios. 6d. 

Soldier in the Sun. By Carr. S. E. G. Ponper. 
Paul. 16s. 

I once heard an American, who fancied himself as an amateur 
psychiatrist, make a sweeping statement to the effect that the best 
autobiographies were invariably written by neurotics. When 
challenged to give instances he cited Rousseau and Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, half-heartedly adding Cellini and Casanova, whom, with 
a cheerful disregard for the relativity of moral standards, he 
labelled as moral imbeciles suffering from “ constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority.”” It sounds absurd, but at the same time it is 
easy to imagine how the neurotic, suffering from a general sense of 
isolation, is seized with a strong desire to communicate his per- 
sonality by writing about himself. It is reasonable, and I hope 
not rude, to class Mr. Moloney, who has written an exceptionally 
interesting autobiography, as a neurotic, or rather an ex-neurotic, for 
his book begins when he is about to enter a mental hospital in 
Switzerland and ends when he is about to leave it recovered. 

He was suffering from anxiety and depression and too much 
drinking in the attempt to escape from his terrors. He makes 
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constant references to his mental state and describes it with 
peculiar and sometimes almost alarming intensity. He provides a 
rich background of adventurous experiences, and has a passionately 
romantic and mystical temperament which makes a strong if not very 
definite impression on the reader. He writes vigorously and vividly 
in an odd, rather pompous and somewhat Victorian style which is 
curiously effective, and at times imparts a feverish nightmare 
sensation reminiscent of Poe. 

The opening chapters deal with his arrival and reception at 
Garramont, the mental hospital. At first he is terrified, but 
gradually he feels more secure, and from his conversations with the 
doctors fragments of autobiography emerge—four years a prisoner 
in Germany ; Oxford after the war ; travels in Morocco at the time 
of the ill-fated Spanish expedition ; Poland after the defeat of the 
Bolsheviks ; work for the League of Nations ; two marriages ; and 
the final collapse which brought him to Garramont. One night 
he lies awake and his thoughts run back in a stream of recollect.on, 
beginning with Oxford, where he went almost as soon as he landed 
in England after the war, looking for a refuge after the misery and 
discomfort of Ruhleben. He was in just the mood to become roman- 
tically intoxicated with Oxford, and he writes about it, though with 
obviously genuine feeling, in a manner that recalls the ‘nineties. He 
read Oriental languages and luxuriated in an atmosphere that was 
as remote from post-war Europe as his phantasy could make it. 

But even in Oxford he still suffered from attacks of panic 
anxiety. He went to Morocco, attracted, as he freely confesses, 
by romantic glamour, crowded a number of adventures into a few 
months, returned to England, and set off again for Poland to work 
for the famine relief organisation. He witnessed the chaotic 
horrors of the tail-end of the war with the Bolsheviks and settled 
for a fantastic stay in Warsaw. Here he fell for an even more 
sinister form of romantic glamour—the White Russian. Peace 
had been signed with the Bolsheviks, but Warsaw was teeming 
with discontented White officers. Mr. Molony got involved 
in their intrigues, let Count Mouravief-Amorusky hide from the 
Polish police in his room in the Bristol Hotel, and himself conceived 
the idea of a monarchist organisation which was to regenerate 
Europe. When Mouravief-Amorusky was arrested he negotiated 
for his release and went with him to Budapest. 
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The monarchist organisation fizzled out and he came back to 
England to work for the League. The rest of the book is mainly 
taken up with the detailed story of his breakdown and recovery, 
one of the outstanding symptoms of which was the experiencing 
of “ such a degree of inner calm that my personal interests could 
quite easily withdraw into the background, leaving me free to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with others.” It is impossible not to be 
deeply impressed by his courage in refusing to give way to his 
anxiety. 

North to the Orient is Mrs. Lindbergh’s account of the flight 
which she and her husband made in 1931 from Washington 
to Hankow by the Grand Circle Route—Ottawa, Churchill, 
Aklarik, Banow, to Nowe in Alaska and across the sea to Kara- 
jinski, on over Petropavlovsk and Ketoi to Japan and China. She 
writes very well indeed, easily and straightforwardly, without any 
fuss or coyness. It must be exceedingly difficult to convey any 
adequate impression of places on which you descend from the sky 
and in which you stay no more than a night, and hers is one of the 
few books I have read which communicate a definite sensation 
of flight. 

Mr. Sheridan’s title suggests an extreme form of masochism. 
His Heavenly Hell was a four-masted sailing grain carrier in 
which he worked his passage from London round the Cape of Good 
Hope to South Australia and back. He served as apprentice in a 
mixed crew of young Finns, Swedes, and Germans, and I should 
imagine his book would teach any but the toughest of romantic 
toughs to leave sailing ships alone. The discomfort which he 
describes was $0 appalling that it is almost agonising to read about. 
A great deal of his time he spent up to his knees in bilge water 
chipping away at rust; he never seemed to be allowed to sleep 
for more than three hours at a stretch ; yet when he landed back 
in London he nearly wept to think it was all over, and that he had 
to part from the rest of the crew, with whom during most of the 
voyage he had been on somewhat strained terms. He writes 
rather awkwardly but very vividly ; his character sketches of the 
crew have a good deal of vitality, and his account of the tremendous 
bout of drunkenness in which this savage, brutalised, floating 
preparatory school indulged on landing in Australia has a morbid 
fascination. 

There is a rather endearing naivety about the stilted sentences in 
which Captain Ponder recounts his military and social reminiscences. 
He seems to rejoice in a kind of author’s amateur status, yet there 
are times when the realisation that he is writing a book fills him with 
confusion like a young girl at her first ball. Stories about Generals 
playing bridge, officers’ wives quarrelling at dances, fun in the 
native Turkish baths, snakes on the ninth green—it is all curiously 
readable, and would, I think, be almost impossible to parody. 
Captain Ponder should develop into a first-rate colonel. 

Maurice L. RICHARDSON 


SAEVA INDIGNATIO 


In Praise of Idleness. By BertRAND RUSSELL. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Oppressed by the difficulty of choosing from the embarrassment 
of riches which Lord Russell’s. matter offers for the enjoyment of 
delighted commentary, I propése first, to say something about his 
manner. Lord Russell, as everybody knows, is an extremely 
witty writer. His wit is, however, peculiar in being due less to 
the appositeness of verbal connections than to the logical drive 
of his thought seeking expression. Thus: “There are men 
who, through ownership of land, are able to make others pay for 
the privilege of being allowed to exist and to work.” ‘“ The Treaty 
of Versailles was not very encouraging to those who had the luck 
not to be killed in defending the ideals which their rulers be- 
trayed.” Similar remarks occur on every page ; a line of thought 
is followed to its logical conclusion and the result, the world being 
as it is, affords a wry amusement. Lord Russell’s manner of 
writing more closely resembles the style of the eighteenth century 
than that of any other writer. As in Hume and Gibbon, the 
mildness of the manner is in inverse proportion to the pungency of 
the sense. Lord Russell writes with a velvet pen. It is only at the 
close of the unemphatic paragraphs that the claws appear and some 
touch of cat-like malice enchants or scarifies the reader. Thus: 
“ Professor Fritz Haber who has just died invented a process for 
the fixation of nitrogen. He intended it to increase the fertility 
of the soil, but the German Government used it for the manu- 
facture of high explosives, and has recently exiled him for pre- 
ferring manure to bombs.” 
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OBSERVER. 75. Od. 


JULIETTE PARY 


Men 1n a Hurry 


‘The characters are almost startlingly alive, 
and the chaotic background of modern life 
most vividly suggested.’—jAMES LAVER 

* Miss Pary’s pictures of the “ White ” Russian 
colony in Paris are bitterly satirical.’-—nowarp 


remarkably mature for a writer so young. 75. 6d. 
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75. 6d. 
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W. M. HALLIDAY 


Potlatch and Totem 


‘Interesting to the general reader as well as 
the anthropologist . . . this careful study [of 
a Red Indian tribe] reads sometimes like the 
fantastic inventions of Butler or Swift.’— 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 15s. net. 


JEFFERY MARK 
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modern financial processes, as an attack on the 
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author aims at showing how debt, rent and 
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A mastery of the irony which lies in understatement enforces 
the parallel: ‘“ The Vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, 
murder, rape, sodomy and incest; the most scandalous charges 
were suppressed.” “The spectacle of the Poles murdering 
Ukrainians and the Irish murdering literature makes nationalism 
seem a somewhat inadequate ideal even for a small nation.” 
“ Fichte, it is true, explains, after a while, that when he says 
‘I’ he means ‘ God’; but the reader is not wholly reassured.” 

Of these quotations the first is from Gibbon, the second and 
third from Russell. 

But if the manner is that of Hume and Gibbon, the attitude is 
that of Voltaire. Intolerance, cant, hypocrisy, stupidity—to Russell, 
as to Voltaire, these things are intolerable ; above all stupidity. 
That the actions of most men when they act as individuals are 
pointless when they are not harmful, and when they act in organ- 
isations and communities almost always harmful; that their 
desires are other than they profess and that their conduct leads 
to results other than they desire ; that the truth of their beliefs is in 
inverse ratio to the fervour with which they hold them, and that, 
where the truth is unknown, they supply the place of knowledge 
by: converting their conjectures into dogmas: these things and 
many more of like character most of us know, and by dint of long 
familiarity have come to take for granted. 

Not so Lord Russell. He was, it is obvious, born with an in- 
tellectual skin too few, so that anomalies and absurdities to which 
our coarser hides have grown callous have him perpetually on the 
raw. Not for a moment can he take homo sapiens, his cruelties and 
his follies, for granted. In this new volume of Essays he writes 
on a variety of subjects—of Idleness, of Useless Knowledge, of the 
Ancestry of Fascism, of the Case for Socialism, of Youthful Cynic- 
ism, of the Need for Stoicism, of Men and Insects; but, whatever the 
subject, their burden is always the same—human stupidity. Here 
is a world in which, thanks to the bounty of science, we could all be 
happy and leisured ; but we are not. Why not? Because we are 
too stupid to use the good gifts with which science has endowed us. 
Why will human beings be so foolish ? Lord Russell can neither 
understand nor forgive. 

Like Pareto, Lord Russell exhibits human behaviour for our 
inspection with an air of scientific detachmem, ‘Here,’ he seems 
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to say, ‘are the facts.; this is what human beings are like. Judge, 
if judge you must, for yourselves.’ In fact, however, the air of 
objectivity is delusive. Judgment is implicit in every line, and 
almost always it is adverse. Lord Russell remarks in one of the 
Essays that “‘ most artists nowadays appear to be inspired by some 
kind of rage against the world so that they wish rather to give 
significant pain than to afford serene satisfaction.” The remark 
describes with great exactitude the mood of its writer. It is the 
more unfortunate that those to whom his scarifying bitterness, his 
entirely justifiable bitterness—the contemporary world deserves 
all, and more than all, that he says of it—would give pain will 
fail to read him, while his readers will only derive satisfaction from 
finding their own impotent indignation so admirably expressed. 
For the powerless intelligentsia of this country the book will 
indeed be a source of infinite gratification, and they should derive a 
sensible relief from this vicarious letting-off of superfluous spleen. 
Lord Russell’s own creed, so far as it finds expression in this 
book, appears to be that of an eighteenth century rationalist. 
Kindliness and tolerance are the great virtues : live and let live the 
only possible rule of conduct : the provision of comfortable leisure 
for individuals the object of politics : the knowledge of how rightly 
to employ it the end of ethics. Possibly! But, admiring them as 
ends, Lord Russell seems to have a poor opinion of these things as 
means. Never have I known tolerance advocated with such 
venom, or good nature praised so bitterly. This is not intended asa 
criticism of Lord Russell; as I once heard him justly remark: 
“ You do not expect a geometrician to look like a triangle.” But 
it must be taken to imply a doubt as to the efficacy of his method as 
a mode of conversion. Continuously to call a man a fool is not 
to cause him to cease to be one, and the only people who are 
likely to derive profit from this immensely diverting book by 
one of the wittiest writers of our time are those whose pretensions 
to good sense are already unassailable ! The book is, however, far 
from being entirely devoted to satire, and the gibes of the ex- 
asperated observer are replaced on occasion by the profound 
eloquence of the philosopher and the analyses of the most lucid 
expositor of our day. C. E. M. Joap 


TWO WOMEN FACE REALITY 


I Have Been Young, being an autobiography of Mrs. H. M. 
SWANWICK, with an introduction by Lorp PONSONBY. 
Gollancz. 18s. 


I Change Worlds, the autobiography of ANNA LoutsEe STRONG. 
Routledge. 15s. 

Mrs. Swanwick’s is a personality too original and courageous 
to be typical of average mankind. Yet as one reads this poignant 
record of her long and active life, something emerges that is bigger 
and more significant than the self-portrait of an unusual woman, 
Here is the spirit of European humanity expressing itself with all 
the rationalism and sensitiveness of the liberal century that lies 
behind us, and with a more than common bravery. Passing her 
childhood between Munich, Dieppe and Bedford, the girl acquired 
a cosmopolitan culture. Daughter of a painter and sister of 
Walter Sickert, reared in a family that had a passionate love of 
music, she felt in her senses all that the generation of Brahms and 
Degas had learned to feel. She walks to school through the 
London streets reading Mill’s Logic. She grows up an intimate 
of the Morris, Burne-Jones and Cobden families. Already in her 
teens a Liberal, a rationalist and a feminist, with a love of flowers, 
the arts and poetry, she was formed to feel with a shock of passion- 
ate revolt the contradiction between the ideals of her civilisation 
and the reality around her. The early chapters, as commonly 
happens in autobiographies, are the most vivid and not the least 
interesting part of this book. But its drama begins with the 
Suffrage movement. True to type, this lover of peace must 
needs fight on two fronts—against the violence of the militants, 
no less than the prejudices of men, and true to type this Liberal 
must fight the Liberal Party. One is compelled with shame to 
recall what one would so gladly forget, the inordinate labours, 
the insults, even the assaults which were her experience in these 
brutal years. With the war comes her second battle with reality, 
more tragical and more perilous by far than the first. She has 
much to tell about both periods that is still unpublished history— 
notably of her dealings with Mr. Lloyd George, who emerges 
with little credit. A ghastly section narrates her experiences in 
Ireland under the Black and Tans. And then we come to the 
final chapters of disillusionment. An uncompromising pacifist, 


she had hoped everything from the League of Nations. Her argu- 
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ment against sanctions is familiar: more revealing in its deadly 
detail is her intimate experience on two occasions of the League’s 


working as a member of the British Delegation at the Assembly. 


There is much beside these chapters of recent history to interest 
the reader—admiring portraits of E.D. Morel, Jane Addams and, 
oddly enough, Oscar Wilde, reflections of a society that included 
many of the most attractive figures of her day, the record of a 
gallant life of incessant struggle. But the chief interest of the 


book lies in the question that is never posed directly. What 
future faces the liberal, rational and humane ideal that this woman — 


incarnated as nobly and fully as any of her contemporaries ? 
The second of these women’s biographies starts, as it were, 
where the other ends. The two personalities are sharply con- 


trasted. Arina Louise Strong came of a pioneer family of the 


Middle West. She reveals no aesthetic interests whatever. She 


seems when one places her beside her European senior amusingly 


simple and direct, but she, too, has courage and a restless energy. 
She belongs, as she tells us, to a motor-minded age: she thinks 
only in action. Of her personal life, save in her girlhood, she tells 
us little, but we make with her the pilgrimage from the Liberal, 
Christian fireside of a Nebraskan parsonage to Moscow. She 
records the rapid process of disillusion, as she turned from stand- 
ardised professional philanthropy to an experience of labour 
struggles and a general strike in war-time at Seattle. Russia 
beckoned her, and a close association of thirteen years began 
with work among the Quakers to relieve the Volga famine. She 
is not yet, as the book closes, a Communist Party member, nor 
does she even at the end show any familiarity with Marxist theory. 
None the less, this revolution absorbed her, and drove her on 
from one form of service to another, until finally, after many 
tribulations, she is happy on the staff of the Moscow Daily News. 
The bulk of the book consists of impressions of Russian energy 
and courage, rendered with the skill of an expert, descriptive 
journalist. Often the inefficiency of the early days is admitted 
and occasionally the ruthlessness. What is so well described is, 
however, in the main, a struggle with material things, and a victory 
over traditional fecklessness and neglect. Of the inner life and 
structure of this new society, we gather little from this vivid 
picture of externals. True, however, to her habit of thinking in 
action, the author does at last draw her moral from her experience 
of working with and under Communists on a daily paper. Given 
a common objective, the art of Soviet democracy is, she tells us, 
to analyse out, to make explicit, the latent will of the masses. In 
practice she found in this association of comrades for a common 
social end, freedom and a certain liberation of her own will. The 


moral is suggestive and promising, but it is phrased in language ' 


so emotional that it fails for the sophisticated European reader to 
carry its full weight. H. N. BRAILSFORD 


NON-VIOLENCE 


We Say “No.” By H.R. L. SHeprarp. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
Must War Come? By Joun Eppstein. Burns Oates. 3s. 6d. 


The Power of Non-Violence. By Ricuarp B. Grecc. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


About six months ago Dick Sheppard published a letter in a 
number of newspapers inviting men to sign a declaration that they 
would never, directly or indirectly, “support or sanction” 
another war. The response was unexpectedly big. About 50,000 
declarations reached him and there can be no doubt that an active 
campaign backed with money (and perhaps by Mr. Lansbury) 
would lead to the formation of a peace army which, on a clear 
issue, might prove a really valuable barrier to war. The present 
situation is obscured by the controversy about whether sanctions 
are a way of keeping peace or of making war. In We Say “ No,” 
Dick Sheppard takes Mr. Lansbury’s view of the situation, holding 
that economic sanctions are likely to lead to war and are not 
comparable with internal police action—a use of force that he 
accepts. But his book is not mainly concerned with the present 
crisis : it is an affirmation of the Christian pacifist’s point of view. 
Christ held that evil was to be overcome by good, not by force ; 
war is not merely the sum of horrors, but also the sum of wicked- 
ness, and no cause, however apparently good, can justify means 
which involve the negation of all Christian values. This, I think, 
is Dick Sheppard’s real case. By quoting the Old Testament 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill,” while approving police 
action behind which military force always lies, he introduces a 
complication and illogicality which he could easily have avoided 
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I do not believe that anyone can honestly read the Sermon on 
the Mount without coming to the conclusion that war is always 
and everywhere incompatible with Christianity. What is the use 
of talking about loving your enemies in time of peace if you are 
ready to kill them the moment they attack you or your friends ? 
The point of Christian ethics is that you do not forcibly resist 
the wrong-doer, believing that it is better to suffer than to do evil 
yourself and that the only true victory is to-persuade your enemy 
of his fault. But the Church is a political as well as a religious 
organisation, and it has always found excuses for abandoning its 
own ethics at the moment when they are most applicable. In 
his useful little study of the attitude of the Catholic Church to 
war Mr. Eppstein shows that the Papacy has frequently made 
Christian pronouncements about war and has on occasions worked 
for peace ; that Popes have at times acted as arbitrators and often 
attempted, as in the last war, to intervene between warring nations. 
But it would not be difficult to collect a damning list of excuses 
for war invented by the Papacy and it is clear enough that the 
historical réle of the organised Churches has been as much that 
of the recruiting sergeant as that of the peace-maker. By 
finding justifications for war when it starts, the Churches have 
destroyed their moral authority when they wished to recall 
men to sanity. 

If Dick Sheppard is right, as I think he is, that Christianity 
condemns all war or participation in war, it also follows in a world 
of armed States that it is impossible for the Christian to be a 
politician or to hold any position of public responsibility under 
the State. For in the modern State, public responsibility implies 
a readiness in certain circumstances to use the military forces 
of the Crown. The Quakers have exerted immense influence on 
English public life; by their technique of non-resistance they 
played an important part in securing liberty of thought and 
religion, and their constructive peace activities have earned them 
a respect accorded to no other body of professing Christians. 
But as John Bright found when he resigned from a Cabinet which 
decided to bombard Alexandria, Quakerism is not compatible with 
Cabinet office. Mr. Lansbury finds himself in exactly the same 
dilemma. As a Minister of the Crown and as the Leader of the 
Opposition, he has necessarily sponsored policies which involve, 
in the last resort, a readiness to use military force if they are to 
be carried through. That is the inescapable implication of public 
office, and the out-and-out pacifist must face the logic of his 
philosophy. If he is determined to follow his conscience and 
never to compromise, he cannot play anything but a free-lance 
part in politics which are ruled by compromise and decided by 
party majorities. He can agitate and organise ; he cannot belong 
to a party which hopes to rule. 

Mr. Gregg’s interesting study of the philosophy of non-violence 
is, as far as I know, the first serious examination in this country of 
the possible use of mass non-resistance as a political weapon. He 
writes as a student of Mr. Gandhi’s tactics which he has seen at work 
in India, and he has accumulated a considerable amount of psycho- 
logical and biological evidence in support of his theory that 
organised non-violence may be a very effective political technique. 
Any agent of the British Government in India would support 
his view that the British find force a much less formidable 
weapon than Gandhi-ism. Europe supplies very few cases of mass 
non-violence for Mr. Gregg to examine, though the recent strike 
of Hungarian miners who refused to come up from the mine until 
their wage demands were conceded, comes within his definition. 
Mr. Gregg urges that such tactics may have a far-reaching 
effect on public opinion and that where they are successful their 
result is of a far more permanent character than the effect of a 
victory gained by force. For a victory for non-violence, as 
advocated by Gandhi, means a courageous and immovable insistence 
on the rightness of one’s case combined with a full admission of 
all that can truly be said for the other side; success gained by 
these means leaves little bitterness behind it and does not sow the 
seed of future strife. It must be emphasised that Mr. Gregg is 
discussing real resistance, not soft compliance. Non-violence is 
a moral, as opposed to an immoral, method of fighting ; and it 
makes even greater demands on the discipline and courage of 
those who use it. He points out that even where it fails it probably 
involves less suffering and less damage than violent measures. 
He does not need to establish that it always or even usually 
succeeds. It would not have succeeded against Attila or Genghis 
Khan—but then force did not either. To-day it is at least arguable 
that organised non-violent resistance offers the best chance available 
to unarmed groups who wish to withstand the overwhelming force 
of the modern State machine. But how far, one wonders, would it 
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be possible, in view of our traditions in the West, to persuade any 
large body of men and women to look to this difficult technique 
of internal discipline for satisfaction of their combative instincts ? 
A second question which Mr. Gregg does not answer is how the 
non-violent method, which might clearly in some circumstances 
be used to defeat an attack on liberty or to prevent a war, could 
turn a temporary victory to constructive ends. For after success 
its leaders could only assume authority if they were prepared to 
control and use the forges of organised Government. 

Mr. Gregg’s suggestive book opens up many avenues for further 
research. The conviction that it leaves on my mind is: that here 
is a weapon of great potential power which has been neglected in 
the West. It is the logical weapon of Christianity and it cannot 
be used in a half-and-half manner. For the essence of non-violence 
is that those who possess force will not in any circumstances use 
it; a “ peaceful ” strike such as we are familiar with in the West 
is seldom an example of non-violence in Gandhi’s sense, because 
everyone knows that, in certain circumstances, the strikers would 
resort to violence if they had the power. The truth is that the 
Christian method has never been tried and that we do not know 
what its potentialities are. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


NEW NOVELS 


Hungry Men. By Epwarp ANDERSON. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Conveyor. By James STEELE. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 

Act of Darkness. By JoHN Peale BisHop. Cape, 7s. 6d. 

The Royal Way. By ANpré Mavravux. Translated by Stuart 
Gitpert. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Fiower Pot End. By R. H. Motrram. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Events in the Early Life of Anthony Price. By Pump 
HENDERSON. Boriswood. 6s. 

America goes on exporting readable novels. Many of them 
have any amount of faults—it is a matter of temperament whether 
these put you off or not—they are boisterous, unripe inside, slick 
in manner or sentimentally naive. But they are about something ; 
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they get you somewhere; they move. The camera work is so 
often excellent. They may irritate but they seldom bore. It is 
true that the American literary novel—wads of prose about high 
class people’s feelings—is often very dreary indeed: emasculate, 
consciously rarefied. Act of Darkness, the third novel on this list, 
at its worst comes dangerously near this, but it saves itself: 


there are excellent passages ; its author’s gusto outweighs his 


love of distinction. The first two are better: they have no 

cooked-up emotion. They ignore personality, with its inside 
hangovers. People getting about so fast, in order to live, that 
they have no time to annotate regrets or keep on tapping emotions 
to see if they ring true are a relief to be with sometimes. Century 
consciousness stamps these American books: this is an American 


century, why baulk at it? These people are assimilating what 


happens. They have learnt to maintain themselves, by a quick 
constant action of the nerves, in what we still find an unfriendly 


are not born vagrants but that shifting workless mass, dislodged 
by the slump and with no future, ranging the States in freight 
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think, because of its matter-of-factness and gusto, this book is 
hard to discuss at all relevantly, and I have not room to quote here. 
It certainly should be read. It has no philosophy. 

Conveyor is called a proletarian novel. It is an angry book: a 
picture of a speed-up in a leading Detroit motor works. The 
conditions shown are quite ghastly, like the beginning of a Russian 
film ; but, oddly, the book has no political bias. The people in 
it have no time to be characters ; they either enjoy or suffer. 
Jim Brogan starts with a pretty bungalow near the edge of the 
city, a desirable young wife and a satisfactory child. The three 
are on very good terms. “The roses round the door make me 
love mother more ”—there is no doubt that the amenities promote 
the affections. The Brogans end in a tenement, on squalid terms 
with each other, mutually hostile and suspicious. The book is not 
about personal relations—most of what happens happens inside 
a factory or in the all-night queues of workless men—but in a 
general picture of defeat and deterioration the family life of the 
Brogans plays its part. Jim Brogan would hate Moscow, his 
outlook is quite bourgeois: he loves possessions and only 
wants a fair deal. The disintegration of his pride in himself is 
frightening. Conveyor is not enjoyable, but it should not be 
missed. 

Act of Darkness has a Virginian setting. The combination of 
lust and rotting Colonial elegance is Faulkneresque, though 
Mr. Peale Bishop adds ideas of his own. The fifteen-year-old 
narrator’s uncle Charlie is tried for rape on the accusation of the 
daughter of another county family, who would rather see him 
hang than admit that she was seduced. His trial, at which the 
nephew is, most unsuitably, present, takes up too great a part of 
the book: I think myself, aesthetically speaking, that some of the 
evidence might have been summarised. Personally, I can never 
resist the charm of a Virginian background, though we are given so 
much of it: red woods, shady sidewalks, cold eighteenth century 
churches, tarnished drawing rooms, county family feeling—which 
seems still crazier here than it does anywhere else. Grandfather, 
the old Southern gentleman, never drinks before nine at night, 
then he drinks. “ Whisky makes life supportable, even if it doesn’t 
make it intelligible. Where’s that nigger?” The doomed uncle, 
Charlie, his wife Caroline and their house, which is her house, 
are very good, too. Ardista, the poor white girl, is Little Emily 
to the young narrator’s David, but Charlie, on his way to the 
major catastrophe, does for Ardista too: his last victim, and his 
undoer, is an intellectual spinster friend of his wife’s whom he 
had always disliked, so he does not know what came over him. 
Rape in Virginia, even if you are white, is apparently a capital 
offence, which heightens the interest. The early part of the book 
is over-written and heavy, but the story speeds up as it goes along. 


October 12, 1935. 
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The Royal Way has been excellently translated by Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert, but should be read in French: a haze of oddness hangs 
over English words in their Malraux contexts. —Two men, Vannec 
and Perkin, follow the overgrown “royal way” through the 
Siamese jungle to discover temples, hoping to bring back carvings. 
This is the plot: the subjects are, chiefly, death and eroticism. 
Parts of the book are like a Conrad novel written by Dostoievsky. 
The descriptions are magnificent and terrible. This is the only 
important book on the list to-day: it stands half-way down 
because it cannot be classified. Why should it take a Frenchman 
to be adult ? 

The two English books that follow are very thin. I cannot 
see why Mr. Mottram wrote Flower Pot End, a nostalgic novel 
about an unselfish clergyman in a rectory overlooking a quaint 
slum, his renegade brother, his faithful-hearted housekeeper 
Rose, who loves the renegade brother, and her niece Patsy, a 
fresh girl. There is not even much decumentary interest, 
though slum clearance does come in. I suppose the town must 
be Norwich. This is one of those reputable novels that pad 
publishers’ lists. But surely Mr. Mottram should have done better ? 

And surely Mr. Henderson should have restrained himself from 
publishing Events in the Early Life of Anthony Price? I can see 
that he may have felt it needed writing; it may even have done 
him good to write—in which case, of course, he was justified in 
doing so. But surely he should have kept it to show to friends ? 
The writing is good enough to make one feel he may write a 
much better book, in which case he will regret this one. Of the 
reality of the experience in it there is no doubt, but experience, 
to have any value outside oneself, needs to be related to something 
more than a personal sense of grievance. Let Mr. Henderson read 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man again: it seems quite clear 
that he has read it once. ELIZABETH BOWEN 


SAINT JOAN OF FRANCE 


Joan of Arc. By MILTON WALDMAN. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Of all the problems of history the most fascinating are the 
completely insoluble, and among these must rank the story of 
Joan of Arc. That coming when she did and being what she was 
she should have done what she did was logically inevitable. But 
how did she know it? What strange accident or benign Providence 
sent her to the Dauphin just when England’s supremacy in France 
was already on the wane, when Burgundy was growing tired of his 
English alliance, and when, what is too often forgotten, the Dauphin 
had succeeded, with the aid of men like Jacques Coeur, in estab- 
lishing in the provinces that were still his own a fairly well 
organised and increasingly loyal kingdom ? Had she come earlier, 
while Henry V was alive and Burgundy his friend, she must have 
failed and disappeared, as unimportant as the shepherd-boy they 
found afterwards to take her place. Had she come later she would 
in all probability have been little more than “ in at the death ” ; 
France’s agony would have been prolonged by who knows how 
many years, and the final glory would have gone to Burgundy or 
Richemont, or to the slow and tortuous diplomacy of Charles. 
But she came just after the Duke of Gloucester’s adventure in 
Holland had antagonised Burgundy, when civil strife and dis- 
content at home were making it increasingly difficult for Bedford 
to ship forces over to France, when the great French vassals were 
neutral or, like Burgundy, wavering in their allegiance to England, 
and when more and more of the ordinary French were looking 
to Bourges for action, the one thing of which Charles VII was not 
capable and Joan was. Can the knowledge, the hopes, and the 
suffering of a people crystallise themselves into one person, through 
whom they can become positive and constructive ? 

Her faith in her mission and her ability to accomplish it can be 
explained in part, but only in part, by two things: her sex and 
the place of her birth. Domrémy was an isolated and remote 
fraction of Charles’s domain, too far away from Bourges to be 
affected by the apathy or despair of the court, surrounded on all 
sides by enemies. And just as in the Highlands loyalty to and 
faith in the Stuart cause survived far longer than in England, so 
it is possible that in Domrémy the loyalists instilled into Joan 
their adoration for the so unadorable Charles, their mystic faith 
in the invincibility of his cause. Then, because she was a woman 
and had taken no part in war or public life, she had not grown up 
hedged around with prejudices of behaviour and blind obedience 
to precedent. Wars always tend to fall into a rigid pattern, and 


the war in France had gone on so long that it had become positively 





HARRAP AUTUMN BOOKS 


My Life of Revolt 


By Davip Kirxwoop, M.P. Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill and the Rt. Hon. 
George Lansbury both contribute Forewords to this 
autobiography of the Clydesider M.P., whose unflinch- 
ing determination brought him through a terrible ordeal 
during the War and whose sincerity has made his 
bitterest enemies into friends. (Early November.) 


Asylum 


By WILLiAM SEABROOK. 8s. 6d. net. 

To save himself from a dipsomaniac’s death William 
Seabrook, the well-known traveller and author of 
Fungle Ways, etc., was at his own request confined in 
an asylum for seven months. Cured and once more a 
free man, he here presents with honesty, humour, and 
understanding a true account of his remarkable experi- 
ences in this institution. (Oct. 18.) 


Singapore Patrol 


By Avec Dixon. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


The personal experiences of a detective-officer in 
Singapore, written with great charm of style. Not 
only does the book tell of Chinese gangsters, Communist 
riots, secret societies, and piracy, but it also gives the 
entrée to various aspects of life in Malaya that are little 
known to Europeans. (Oct. 18.) 


Leaders, Dreamers, & Rebels 


By René FuLGp-MiLter. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. With 97 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


The author of The Power and Secrets of the Jesuits gives 
a new interpretation of history, which he sees as a 
succession of mass-movements inspired by the wish- 
dreams of outstanding individuals. The unique 
illustrations include bizarre works by Diirer and other 
artists, and record the imaginative flights of the human 
mind. (Ready.) 


Palestine of the Arabs 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A balanced and calm study of the Palestine problem 
from the Arab point of view, written from first-hand 
information obtained during personal visits to the 
country and ending with a suggested practical solution 
of the Arab-Zionist impasse. (Nev. 1.) 


A History of Music 


By THEODORE M. FINNEY. 6d. net. 
“Extremely well planned to take in a vast amount of 
detail and many shrewd and just observations. Nor is 
it ever dull.” —Birmingham Post. 


Illustrated. 12s. 
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stereotyped. Battles were fought after a definite formula, and if 
your opponents were the English it was part of the formula that 
you should be defeated. Accordingly, in France as in Italy, war 
had become a game in which the armies sedulously avoided one 
another, and kept up an appearance of activity by burning cities, 
killing and robbing peasants, destroying harvests and carrying 
off live-stock. A very profitable business for the soldiers, but 
ruinous for the country, and doubly ruinous to the French, because 
it was their own country they were harrying. 

Joan, whether she was prompted by common sense or her 
experience as a peasant’s daughter, saw at once that this was a 
silly and unprofitable way of making war. She said, we must 
strike the enemy and win: she did so, and it was called a miracle. 
But she could not have done it had not the English cause been by 
that time like an over-ripe pear, just waiting for the hand that 
would shake the tree. When the pear had fallen she was pushed 
aside, while the experts squabbled over the proper precedent and 
formula for eating it. But so decisive was the blow she had 
struck, so completely had she opened the eyes of France to the 
fact that the English were neither invincible nor inevitable, that 
twenty years after her capture at Compiégne even Normandy was 
French. 

Every detail in the story of Joan is, in fact, perfectly logical, 
perfectly inevitable, once one has accepted the first mystery : 
how and why was she ever there at all? So logical that writer 
after writer has felt it must be possible, by a close and unbiased 
examination of the facts, to wipe away the mystery. None has 
succeeded. Neither has Mr. Waldman, though he has told her 
story well, with sympathy and sincerity and so much verve that 
it is difficult to lay down or criticise his book. I think he under- 
estimates Charles who, though unpleasant, had his uses. He was 
a weakling, quick to despair, true son of Charles VI. Pope Pius II 
once quoted a French saying of the time to the effect that you 
must not be hard on madmen, but remember that royal blood 
flows in their veins. But Charles VII was also the father of 
Louis XI. Louis might have cut just as poor a figure as his father, 
had he been placed in a situation which required not patience and 
cunning, but speed and conviction. Once Joan had set the ball 
rolling Charles did not let it stop, though his kicks were weaker 
and less direct than hers. But when he had regained his throne 
he did make France a power in Europe ; he broke the power of 
Rome within his realm, and he started the task of building up a 
united kingdom which his son was to continue in so masterly a 
manner. 

As for the mystery of Joan Mr. Waldman has hardly attempted 
to unravel it. Whenever he approaches it he seems to feel the 
ground quake under his feet; hastily and prudently he retreats. 
His book is none the worse for that, perhaps the better. If he 
hoped to solve the mystery and failed, he fared no worse than 
every other writer who had made the same attempt. Joan and 
the Church claimed that it was the will of God. If we deny that, 
we are flung back on the conclusion that it was a very lucky 
accident, and as an explanation that is hardly more satisfactory. 
Mr. Waldman has given us the story, and we can continue each 
of us to draw our own conclusion. FLORA GRIERSON 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 


The 6,000 Beards of Athos. 
With an Introduction by ErHet SMyYTH. 
12s. 6d. 

The world grows daily less picturesque: the muezzins of 
Stamboul wear Homburg hats, and Oxford, where the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ages used to linger, has become the 
‘Detroit of England. Athos is now enjoying a vogue, because here 
perhaps more compietely than anywhere else in Europe you 
enjoy the impression of having travelled backwards in time. 
Few of the buildings are more than two hundred years old, some 
of the most picturesque have been built in the twentieth century, 
but this picturesqueness, unlike that of our antiquarian revivals, 
comes from an unself-conscious conservatism. On Athos, as 
sometimes in Oriental countries, it is difficult to date an object 
because the state of mind producing it has remained for centuries 
almost unchanged. Not only do the monasteries remind you of 
Boris Godounov, but the manner of life and thought belong to 
that tradition which like the ghost of Byzantium was thinly 
preserved in Tsarist Russia. Christianity seems reduced to a 


By RatpoH H. BREWSTER’ 
Hogarth Press, 


mere matter of rites and observances, without learning, without 
works, without mysticism. 


Indeed, a large proportion of these 


monks resemble the pictures drawn of their kind by anti-clerical 
historians—they are sunk in ignorance, laziness and sensuality. 

It is upon the last of these qualities that most light is thrown 
by Mr. Brewster’s intelligent, well-written and extremely enter- 
taining book. With a candour which a few years ago would have 
been impossible, he recounts the expedients to which the monks 
are driven, living on a peninsula where no woman is allowed to 
land. Female animals even are forbidden, though such is the 
laxity of some of the monasteries that cats with kittens and hens 
are permitted to defile their precincts. And the veto upon 
beardless boys is neglected with more scandalous results. Mr. 
Brewster took with him a young Greek whose popularity with the 
monks was immediate and urgent. “I made a point,” Mr. 
Brewster says, “ of never appearing to adopt a critical attitude or 
letting him think I was scandalised by his behaviour. My line, 
so as not to intimidate him, and also to get as much information 
out of him as possible, was to be merely amused.” If, in fact, 
Mr. Brewster was scandalised and not amused, he conceals the 
fact from his readers as successfully as he did from his companion. 

He gives interesting accounts by various monks of what led 
them to this life. One had made a vow in a storm at sea; another 
entered the monastic life “ because girls like monks” (though 
Athos is hardly the place to profit by this liking); Father Savvas 
gave what seems the commonest motive : 


Once you are a monk on Mount Athos, you have no more worries 
of any sort. Why, look, if you lead a life in the world, you are sure 
to marry, and then just think of all the troubles and worries you are 
bound to have, the need to earn enough to support your wife and 
nourish your children, and buy them clothes, and send them to 
school, and pay doctors’ bills—there is no end to it. Here there is 
nothing like that. Your soul is absolutely free and happy. The Virgin 
Mary, you know, looks after you and protects you. 


Such language in the mouth of a Western monk would be very 
surprising, and one wonders how far the respect felt by many 
Anglicans for the Greek Church would survive a closer acquaint- 
ance. It is, of course, possible that Mr. Brewster’s stories are 
uncharacteristic. 

The landscape of Athos, it must be remembered, is as picturesque 
as the architecture, steep mountain sides, covered with luxuriant 
forests, a lovely sea, and round the monasteries vineyards, olive 
orchards, and gardens with every sort of delicious fruit. Those 
who wish to visit this Paradise, which I can imagine becoming a 
rival to Monte Carlo, will find in Mr. Brewster’s book a useful 
appendix, tabulating the nature in each monastery of the food, 
the rooms, the bugs and the w.c.s. In thirteen of the twenty-four 
his experiences were tolerable. 

The 6,000 Beards of Athos contains less information than 
Black Angels of Athos, but the opinions it contains on men and 
buildings command much greater confidence, and the book can 
be strongly recommended to those who are not easily shocked. 
There are a large number of remarkably good photographic 
illustrations. The author consistently spells “ idiorrhythmic ” 
with two “d’s” and one “r,” a solecism surprising in a book 
issued by so distinguished a publishing house. 

ROGER MARVELL 


SOME AUTUMN BIOGRAPHIES 


Sir Sefton Brancker. By NorMAN MACMILLAN. Heinemann. 
215. 
Admiral Togo. By R. V. C. Bopiey. farrolds. 18s. 


We Were One: A Life of W. L. Wyllie, R.A., R.E., R.L 
By M. A. Wyte. Bell. 15s. 


My Own Trumpet. By Dion Clayton Catturop. Hutchinson. 


15S. 
My Joyful Life. By C. J. Curctirre-Hyne. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Where Smugglers Walked. By IAN Davison. Jenkins. 
10s. 6d. 

The life of Sir Sefton Brancker could only be told in terms of 
his work, consequently the bulk of Mr. Macmillan’s volume is 
devoted to his services to the air arm during the war and to civil 
aviation in the post-war years. Brancker’s mind was never 
cramped by routine, and it was due no less to his vision, audacity, 
and humour than to his knowledge and industry that from slow 
and haphazard beginnings our air forces became what they were 
when the war ceased. The book is both a footnote to aeronautical 
history, and a worthy memorial to a man who had a genius for 
getting the best out of life. 
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When Admiral Togo was born Japan was a mediaeval country, 
yet he lived to see it take its place among the Great Powers. This 
change was in a large measure due to Togo himself. To understand 
the nature of the miracle, as Mr. Bodley points out, we have to 
imagine Kitchener born in a mediaeval castle and receiving his 
early military training in a tilt yard ; for it was as a young Samurai 
warrior that Togo first saw modern ships of war in action. The 
lesson was learned; and relearned when Togo came to England 
for his naval training, and acquired an affection for this country 
that remained with him to the end. Mr. Bodley has given us a 
pleasant portrait of the kindly, taciturn, obstinate and determined 
man who ganged his own gait, and obeyed orders only when they 
pleased him. 

Mrs. Wyllie’s tribute to her famous husband is all that his 
friends could desire, for it gives us Wyllie as he was ; as generous, 
courageous and lovable a man as ever the sea nurtured. The man, 
who for fifty years was the graphic recorder of a great era in the 
history of navigation, was himself a born seaman; and he was 
never happier than when, with his wife at the tiller, he sailed in 
search of bits to sketch, or raced his boats, generally to victory. 
This charming study is the story of his work, but it is also the story 
of a perfect marriage. 

The son of John Clayton and grandson of Dion Boucicault, 
Mr. Calthrop lived from his youth upwards among authors, 
artists and players ; and, incidentally to descriptions of his own 
work as essayist, novelist, playwright and designer, he has a fund 
of good stories to tell us of his friends and contemporaries. Of 
the famous men of the nineties he notes that while the artists 
looked like their work, the authors disguised themselves as mere 
people. The rot in individuality had set in, a decade or so earlier 
authors also acted and dressed their parts. Mr. Calthrop has 
shaken the dust of Bohemia off his feet, but in this book he looks 
back, and a little wistfully. 

On the wrapper of Mr. Cutcliffe-Hyne’s autobiography we are 
told that over 6,000,000 copies of his Captain Kettle novels have 
been sold, and within the covers of the book we discover why. 
They were written in a popular form but with gusto ; and probably 
there is not much in the adventures of his queer little hero that 
Mr. Cutcliffe-Hine had not suffered or observed. In this story 
he tells us of his upbringing and education. Followed a brief 
experience as a free-lance journalist, and then began the wander- 
ings over land and sea in search of material for his books. He 
tells his story with spirit and humour. 

Where Smugglers Walked, though incidentally autobiographical, 
is essentially the biography of a house. Branden, Mr. Davison’s 
home in the Weald of Kent, was once the centre of a local devil 
worship and the scene of a nasty murder; and he tells us how 
one room was found to be full of terrors in the night. Others 
might flee, but Mr. Davison stood his ground, and gradually 
converted a dilapidated farmhouse and the wilderness in which 
it stood into a comely home and a garden of delights. As he 
describes the change, he tells us of his visiting friends and his new 
friends of the countryside, and, writing felicitously and know- 
ledgeably of the charms of country life and eerily of his spooks, 
he has contrived an original and entertaining book. 

FRANK A. CLEMENT 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Slaves and Ivory. By Henry Dariey. Witherby. 7s. 6d. 


An introduction to this work, written by a retired Provincial Com- 
missioner of Kenya, describes its author as “‘ a man of the blond Nordic 
Viking type”; and the whole book is pervaded by the Rider Haggard 
atmosphere condensed in this phrase. It was first published in 1926, 
and narrates Major Darley’s adventures in Abyssinia and its borders 
during the previous twenty years. His references to “ taking up the 
white man’s burden,” his evident belief that “the intention of every 
Abyssinian. . . to keep the white man out ” is intrinsically wicked, and his 
easy contempt for “ a barbarous Government founded on an impossible 
and archaic system” indicate his point of view. He has, however, bravery, 
simplicity and honesty. His facts are therefore extremely interesting, 
and would be even more valuable if they were more definitely related to 
dates. He describes a soldier class of Abyssinians who, since they find 
manual work a degradation, must rely for their prosperity upon slave 
labour. He writes of slave raids, and tells how he saw a newly captured 
tribe being driven hour after hour towards the capital. He states that, 
now their own outlying territories are nearly depopulated, the slave- 
raiders come down upon Kenya and the Sudan and carry off British 
subjects, and complains of the lack of protection given by Great 
Britain to these unfortunate people. The book is illustrated by extremely 
gruesome photographs. 











®@ A Book 
for the Broadminded ! 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


writes of the 


“ENCYCLOPAEDIA oF 
SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” 


(670 pages and numerous illustrations) 
Cy by Drs. COSTLER, A. WILLY and others, under 


the general editorship of, and with special chapters 
by, NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 


** WELL documented and accurate ; as for the 
quantity of Information it contains, that Is 
enormous.’’—Aldous Huxley in 
** EVERYMAN.” 


SCONTENTS 


INTRODUCTORY: The Evolution of Love, 
Description of the Male and Female Genital Organs. 

BOOK I. Sexuality in Children, Sexual Enlight- 
enment, Self-abuse amongst the Young, Consequences of Self- 
abuse, Puberty, From Girlhood to Puberty, From Adolescence 
to Manhood. 

BOOK II. Love, Falling in Love, Sex Appeal, 
Kissing and Physical Courtship, The Sexual Act, Defloration. 

BOOK III. The Miracle of Procreation, Deter- 
mination of Sex, Hygiene of the Pregnant Woman, Psychology 
of the Pregnant Woman, Relief of Pain in Childbirth, The Care 
of the Mother in Childbed, Premature Labour, Miscarriage, and 
Abortion. 











BOOK IV. The “ Safe-period,” Barrenness and 
Sterility, The Prevention of Conception, Impotence in Man, 
Frigidity in Woman, The Uselessness of Aphrodisiacs, The 
Change of Life in Man and Woman, The Problem of Rejuvenation. 


BOOK V. Sexual Aberrations and Perversions- 
Sexual inversions of Aim and Object. Their Prevention and Cure- 

BOOK VI... Gonorrhea, Syphilis, Avoidance of 
Venereal Disease, Other Disorders of the Sexual Organs, Non- 
venereal Diseases of Women. 


APPENDIX. Prostitution in England, The 
White Slave Traffic, Bibliography, Index. 


@WHAT THE PRESS 
THINKS: 


“NEW STATESMAN AND NATION."’—The Encyclopxdia 
edited by Dr. Haire contains a mass of information which needs to spread. It 
includes accounts of the physiology of the genital organs, the technique of their 
conjunction, contraception, pregnancy, male impotence, female ity, the change 
of life, venereal diseases, prostitution, sexual abnormalities, and almost every other 
sexual subject. They ithe Authors) are lucid unshocked, eminently sensible 

Raymond Mortimer 

* TIME AND TIDE."’— Sex is mostly furtive... It is 

largely the resuit of ignorance and certainly no one who gets through these six 
hundred pages can ever be i t again about the physiological details of sex. 

Excellent for Doctors and ——_ : John Beevers. 

“PUBLIC OPINION.”— . ery aspect is sincerely dealt 
with from the scientific and physical side, and with the. restraint which a text book 


of this type should 
E LITERARY GUIDE.”—The book certainly contains a 
mass of a... with — large numbers of are unfamiliar. It is very 
comprehensive and frank, « almost every conceivable aspect of sex is dealt with 
io its six hundred odd 
“H AND STRENGTH.,"—I have reviewed many books 
on matters appertaining to SEX within the pages of “ Health and Strength '’ but 
I have certainly never had any book brought to my notice which I can more heartily 
recommend than the “ Encyclopedia of Sexual Know It is a book 
— will last a = 4 It is a book | would like to see in every home, read by 
very husband and wi 
Shey will be getti + FINEST BOOK I HAVE EVER READ ON THE SUBJECT 
EXUAL HY IEN Thomas Bowen Partington, F 1.1... F RES 

“ THE SCHOOLMASTER AND WOMAN TEACHER’ Ss 
CHRONICLE. "’—This book gives all the essential knowledge that any layman (or 
woman) needs on all aspects of the subject: and it gives the knowledge in a ma 
of-fact manner, without sentimentality or gush .. 

“ THE — *—it covers the ground thoroughly end 
gives up-to-date information . 

* THE MEDICAL OFFICER.’*—This monumental book may 
be recommended not only as a reference book but also for purposes of sex education 
There is, besides, a very full index and oe hy for those who want to probe 
deeper into the sources of scientific research 


S®SPECIAL OFFER 


41 Owing to the unprecedented demand from readers of the “ New 
Statesman ”’ for this informative work, the publishers are con- 
tinuing to offer the Encyclopedia on “ subscriber's terms.”” The 
complete 36/- work will therefore be sent under plain cover and 
post free on receipt of 29/6 only. (If C.O.D. 31/3.) 

2 Also obtainable on simple deferred terms on first payment of 
8/-. Ask for particulars of instalment terms. 


FRANCIS ALDOR 


4&(N), BUCKNALL 8T., NEW OXFORD &ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Race Relations: Adjustment of Whites and Negroes in the 
United States. By Wiis D. WEATHERFORD and CHarves S. 
Jounson. Heath 15s. 

Although an anthropological and sociological approach to race pre- 
judices as acute as those disturbing the relations between black and 
white in America cannot dispel them, it can at least expose their real 
nature by exposing the bagged fallacies of disparagement with which 
the whites have clothed their naked fear of the coloured population. 
Drs. Weatherford and Johnson write of the problems they discuss with 
sympathy and understanding, fortified by their professional knowledge 
of the pertinent sciences. Their investigation of the various proposals 
that have been advanced for a parallel but different advancement in 
culture of black and white separated for ever is particularly enlightening ; 
and it is illuminating to note that, although they speak in millenniums, 
they foresee an ultimate mingling of the peoples as the final and inevitable 
solution. A book that all who have to deal with the African should read 
and digest. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 291 
Set by T. W. Earp 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best opening paragraph (300 words) for a 
novel which would make a reader want to go on with it. 


RULEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, October 18th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is noi insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 











The attack has left her extremely 
_ weak, but that will pass: keep 
ne on giving her Brand’s ” 














————— 
‘ 


During those anxious days 


I n sickness give 


BRAND’S 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 


SSENCE 


Brand’s revives 
strength 


when someone near and dear 
is desperately ill . . . during 
that endless waiting period 
when an exhausted patient 
battles for new strength... 
then it is that the gentle 
stimulus of Brand’s Essence 
the difference 


often means 


between recovery and 





relapse. 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 


TAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU From Chemists everywhere 














RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 289 
Set by E. S. P. Haynes 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best parody of Baedeker describing the different 
sights and departments of the next world. Entries must not be more 
than 400 words in length. 


Report by E. S. P. Haynes 

There were twenty-eight entries, of which at least eleven were in the 
first class and I had to read all these several times before coming to a 
difficult decision. I particularly liked two sentences about Hell from 
A. Venturin._—“‘ As a precaution, under-garments of asbestos may be 
worn: these are however with difficulty passed through the Custom 
House. . . . MONEY.—Gold is suitable, but good intentions are the 
currency”; and in one of the other entries reference to “a personal 
cloud ” as a means of locomotion. Most of the competitors seemed 
rather more familiar with Greek mythology than with the Apocalypse ; 
Cerberus figures in most entries, but not the interesting animals described 
by St. John the Divine. I give the first prize to J. Matthews and the 
second prize to Viator. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Tue Next Worip 


A very varied region, full of interest ; the tours may conveniently be 
divided into two parts—HEAVEN, comprising the highlands (see 
Baedeker’s Scotland), and HELL, being all the low, lying, regions. 


(a) From Earth to HEAVEN 


Guides (known locally as sky-pilots) advisable, but not essential. 

Leaving the Earth and keeping sharp right we come (8 hrs.) (ascent 
difficult and narrow, path often destroyed by landslips, no horses) to 
HEAVEN * (alt. very high) atmosphere rare, light dazzling (sun- 
spectacles advised). Pop. decreasing. Often crowded on Sunday. 
Admission free on presentation of visa to S. Peter (good). 

HEAVEN.—City guides: Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John (the 
brother of James) (all plain but good). 

Of early Jewish foundation, architecture in immortal style with note- 
worthy additions in early Christian period. Some of earlier portions 
destroyed and rebuilt during Reformation. Modern work has consisted 
chiefly in demolition to provide more Space. ‘Tourists are advised not 
to refer to Hell. 

Walls.—Fine views down to Hell, note distant view of pit (reputed 
to be bottomless). 

Observatory.—On E. wall, interesting prospect of Earth; returning 
to Entrance note Golden Gates in Early Baroque (repaying) style, but 
over-ornamented. 

Telegraph Office.—Inside Golden Gates, wireless, spirit messages only. 

Theatres.—Halls of Zion. Music, singing, and harping (continuous), 
admission free, collection. Apt to be over-crowded. 

Hotels.—‘‘ Manymansions,” Holyplatz—manna, good milk, honey 
(flowing), wine with meals only, many single mattresses—all free. 
Occupation of inhabitants: singing and flying. Visit Holyplatz. Note 
all buildings gold or gilded, imposing but over-ornate. On right, see 
house of H. Ghost (no adm.), opp. offices Christian World (good). 


(6) From Earth to HELL 


Leaving after lunch we proceed rapidly (path shady, easy and de- 
lightful), primrose way-marked (alt. route broad str. road, diligences) 
to (2} hrs.) HELL * * * * * (repaying). oft. Pop. increasing. Built-up 
area. 

We first reach Cerberus * * (wire rope, but a supply of sops advisable). 
Proceeding (splendid views to right and left). We reach the picturesque 
R. Styx (coarse fishing, boating dangerous). 

Crossing by historic wooden craft (carly Greek style), boatman 
Charon, we reach (4 hr.) the Infernal regions (hot but repaying) and 
proceed straight to Satan * * * (bad). Note collection of eminent souls. 
Visit the sulphur mines and Zoo (note undying worm and original 
serpent). Pitchforks may be hired, but generally only used by older 
inhabitants. 

Muscums.—Infernal War Museum (curators, B. Zaharoff, Al. Capone). 

Hotels.—‘‘ Beelzebubhof,” opp. fire-station, excellent grill, oven- 
heating, numerous double beds. 

** Luciferhaus,” good wine, central heating. Visit Hydropathic 
Institute (Dir., Gungha Din), and Convent of the Fallen Angels (attrac- 
tive views). 

In centre of Plutoplatz note statue of Jezebel (now in pieces), opp. 
Central Press Offices (very modern bldg.). 

J. MATTHEWS 
SECOND PRIZE 
THE Next Wor_p 

Arrival.—By ferry boat (no baggage permitted). Travellers from 
Latin countries and U.S.A. are advised not to travel in full evening dress. 

Long Excursion—To HELL. Guide necessary (P. Vergilius Maro) : 
local guide book by A. Dante. Approach by broad pleasant road, 
gradually descending. Visitors unaccompanied by guide may be detained 
by the authorities. 

ROUTE TO HEAVEN.—Follow upper road, ascending steeply at 
first; surface rough and stony, but conditions become easier until 
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S.C.M. PRESS 
ABYSSINIA) | gos Ave apirain 
AT BAY wCRADEWS 


5s. net. 
Few men are so i i - - itai 
by MAX GRUHL A la 2 pee tgs gag he 
unique personal experience, he puts forward facts which will be 
“TI believe I am the last explorer of unfamiliar to most readers. . 
a ‘Free’ Abyssinia,” says the author CREAT IV A SOCIETY 
This comprehensive volume by a neutral observer gives a true A Study of the Relation of Christianity to Communism. 
insight into the country of Abyssinia, its customs, and the many By JOHN MACMURRAY. 5s. net. 


problems which have arisen since Italy’s intervention. Ready Monday. 


“Every now and again a book arrives that is essential. This is 
Illustrated 155. one... . This book is important because it deals cogently and 
lucidly with certain of the master problems of the age, and, in 


the GINGALESE PRINCE” |f) "°°" not 


by BROOKS ATKINSON WHY DO MEN SUFFER? 


“ Merits a place on the shelves of all lovers of travel literature,”— By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. 
Cambs. Daily News. The author, a distinguished dramatic critic, 5s. net. 


tells of his voyage on the “Cingalese Prince.” San Francisco, 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, Singapore, etc., have a fresh interpretation 
for us. 


Ilhustrated 155. THE FATE OF MAN 


IN THE 


a BOOK of BATTLES jf} = “open worto 


By NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. 


that determined the course of civilisation % 6f at 
by G. P. BAKER eee. - 
“A remarkable book,” D. Independent. “ This fascinating book,” Manchester Guardian. 
Sunday Express. “ Described with considerable skill and vividness,” Write for New Autumn List. 
Western Mail. Fully illustrated 16s. Student Christian Movement Press, 
HURST & BLACKETT 58, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.| 
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AMLEY 8 CO. FOYLES 
1,3 & 5, Edhibinon Rd, “South ‘Kensington, S.W.7 
weit isg —. Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 
or advertised in “The New 
Statesman.” Catalogues free on 
mentioning your interests. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (ten lines). 





! 
! 
! 
All the important New Books of the } 
Season in stock. Let us send you our j 
monthly list, or our recommendations j 
of books on Special Subjects. j 

} 

! 





Messrs. Lamley & Co. are pleased to give expert advice on the 
choice of Books for Presents, and for the supply of Libraries, 
Public, Private, School, or Village, for School Prizes, and Gifts. 

















For cheaper reading and better books 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S LENDING LIBRARY 


f the! b . Waiting f ! 
#2 a year “PREFERENTIAL” SERVICE fequireais reduced toa minimum —books being bought in specially if necessary. 


“1 a year CLASS " A "” SERVICE oe on the Library shelves at any Library branch, fresh titles being 


10/- a year CLASS — SERVICE All but the latest books. A constantly changing selection for less than 1/- a month. 
“DAY-BY-DAY” SERVICE AT 20. AND 3D. PER VOLUME 
ASK FOR PROSPECTUS AT ANY W.H.S. BRANCH 


Subscribers may exchange as often as desired. 


W.H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers : Bookbinders 
700 LIBRARY BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
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/7,000 cubits) road reaches St. Peter’s Gate (passports required). Historic 
Keys shown on application. 
THE HOLY CITY 

Pop. 144,000. Hotels: all * ; local ambrosial dishes recommended. 
Wine restaurants and beer gardens, home-brewed nectar. Concerts. 
Organ music: recitals by St. Cecilia. 

Heavenly orchestra : massed harps, accompanied by sackbut, psaltery 
and dulcimer. 

Community singing : angel choir. 

All the above are continuous performances. ‘ 

The City is laid out in broad streets with gold paving: it is enclosed 
within a rectangular wall, pierced by twelve gates. 

Excursion (44,000 furlongs).—The City Wall (breadth 144 cubits). 
The foundations show interesting geological formations of precious 
stones. 

Places of Interest —The Zoological Gardens. The collection includes 
four species of winged beasts. 

Environs.—Elysian Meadows. Feeding of the wild birds daily by 
St. Francis. VIATOR 


— 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 146.—ANAGRAMS 


* How did that Anagram contest of yours go off?” 

“ Pretty well,” said Speller. ‘‘ We ran it on the lines you suggested. 
Each of us in turn composed five seven-letter anagrams for the other 
four to solve ; one point being scored, in respect of each, by the fellow 
that spotted it first. For instance, one of them was the name of some 
dam disease—I’ve forgotten for the moment what—old Prosy, being 
a medico, was on to that one in no time. I’ve got the list of anagrams 
somewhere ; I must show it you later on.” 

** Was there any money on the thing ? ” 

* A little. We settled up on the basis of point-differences, each of us 
paying cach. Wordsworth came off best, he made twice as much money 
as I did.” 

“Why, I thought you were the expert, Speller ? ” 

** Well, I was the expert in one sense. If you regard each competitor’s 
selection of five anagrams as constituting a separate event, no one else 
did better than I did in any event in which I took part. In fact that 
principle holds good all the way through. If you arrange us in this 
order: Myself, Wordsworth, Letterboy, Shuffleham, Prosy, none of us 
scored more points in respect of any one event than did any of those 
preceding him in the list.” 


“ Thank you,” said I. “ I shall have to think that over.” 

The twenty-five anagrams were : 
AABEFFL | ACHNOVY| APPRSUY | CEIILNN | EEFMPRU 
AANPSST | ACINOTU | CCEINOT | DEENORS | EENPRST 
ABGLMOU| AEEGLNT | CCEPPRT | DEFORST | EIMPSTU 
ACDIRST | AEIINRT | CDEOPRU | DEINRTT | EIOMPRV 
ACEHIMN | AEIPRST | CEEFPRT | EEFMNRT| ELMOPSU 

Who set as an anagram “ the name of some dam disease” ? 


PROBLEM 144.—FROM MACBETH TO CALIBAN 
This is a “sliding alphabet” cipher, of which the keyword is 
CALIBAN. The letters of the message are found by working backwards 
from those of the cipher. 
Letters of message , = 2 te > oe 
Letters of keyword S-a2:.@. § & aR 
Numerical equivalent 3 1 12 9 2 I 4 
Corresponding letter of alphabet, reckoning backwards, and counting 
the letter of the cipher as the first : 
a = a oe ae ae 
and so on. 
The complete message is 


THANK YOU FOR MANY HAPPY HOURS SPENT IN 
SOLVING YOUR PROBLEMS. 
My thanks in turn to those solvers who have associated themselves 
with the message ! 
PROBLEM 143.—TEDDY BEARS 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: P. W. Cash, 27 York Gardens, 
Bristol, 8. 

PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize, consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 292 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


[L- 2 3 4 6 I? 8 
| 








Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Mrs. G. Lloyd, 77, Farquhar Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





ACROSS 


1. Scouting device. 

6. Power for the wag- 
goner who intends 
to travel far. 

10. Is_ this Puck’s 
cheery brother ? 

11. Where is the 
Union of Britain and 
India ? 

12. What many go to 
the White City to 
do. 

15. This driver 
doesn’t usually go 
on the right lines. 

16. I2 give notice of 
these. 

18. In her it’s what 
her ancestors give 
her. 

19. Early example of 
petticoat influence 
leading to the gal- 
lows. 

21.In it I make 
alliance in the be- 
ginning. 

22. A “ fairy” attri- 
bute. 

25. Puts it down in 
black and white 
mechanically. 

26. See 4. 

27. “ Then the sig- 
nal was made for the 
—— to anchor 
And all in the 
Downs that night 
for to lie.” 


DOWN 


I. Pretty precious 
little things. 


2. Songs for a nauti- 
cal tug-o’-war ? 


3. Judges’ circuit up. 


4. Those of the 26 
do not depend on its 
name. 


5. A car in a rising 
river at the end. 


7. Fleet Street de- 
partment of the 
P.M.G. ? 


8. Noises that are 
birdlike after 23. 


9. Bullish policy. 

13. Entracte I is here- 
tical. 

14. Binding, but not 
legally. 

17. A| mixture of 
resin and tar. 


20. This old priest 
seems to have been 
somewhat fiery. 


23. See 8. 


24. A dial upside 
down. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 














7847. 


Ts LYGON ARMS, Worcs. 
er. = lish cooking and 

Central heating, fires. ive October 
Lew ne tan ot ate 
request. 





BROADWAY, 





AUT TINTS their best around 
THORSHILE HOTEL, *HINDHEAD, Surrey. 


Winter terms now in force. *Phone 545. 
gust Lee. Carefree, unconventional holi- 
days under gh ye 
Moderate Par- 








Howden Court, minutes private 
Sun room. ren mee 
i balionee Tel: 2807. A.A. 


Ste ey 


cutee bh cade. 
appointed. 





RYE _ Sumer. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 

comfortable. situation. Lovely 

H. and c. water all A.A, ’Phone 126. 
TH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest 


Sunny, 








Bo Gnarly veges —- XY 
Entirely 
Write ManaGer for inclusive Boa 


THE OLD MILL CLUB AND HOTEL, 
West Harnham. SALISBURY 
Large Countrified bedrooms with good 
Candle-lit _ Century Refectory for meals. 
Delightful Tri Excellent Food. 
Terms 1 gns. per week. 
GTEEP, PETERSFIELD (Tel. 376). Small est 
house; beautiful district; good cooking. 
Rivers, Stonerdale. 
DIMCAUN.. Restful holidays at Greyladies, Ditch- 
Downland walks the 
Inclusive terms. Modern conveniences. Write 
Hassocks 224. 
IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, The Minnies, Grenham 


Bay, for bracing air; comfort, hot ba’ 
278, electricity. Winter terms 2 gns. iene weekly. 
Invalids welcomed. Hilary .A. Cantab. 


West Cliff Gdns. 
ALL bedrooms. 











year. 








SurpHaM, B 
INCHELSEA IN AUTUMN. Good fires and 
lovely food at Petronilla’s Piat. Also H. & C. water 
and electric fires in bedrooms. Winchelsea 24. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





RNtows grounds dirt i A 
in 

own grounds direct oa ven Large root —~ f-—~ 
4  ~ | a ta 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
UNSPOILED SURROUNDINGS 
live 2 Welwyn your house and your 
i ected from the 
town, only a short j 3 irom Central London, 
yet the, RA; =~ gE 
‘ore a si was O- its 
tree-lined roads, spacious miles of 
open country the ‘architecture of 


combined 
yy ae he nee Takei the moot beautiful 
town in the wold. foo, £7 of charming houses now 


eee ae cate, E57 Se § upwards. To let, £65 
Boome Cllice, Howardess NS ay 











from N. S. Howarp, 





STANMORE 








a one commana - oe Rage 
¥_a,, -- ¥- * sharing. 
Stale . at fall & N., 0 Gt moderate 
i t. Tu 
room, 42 924, 








, Ist ry min’ City line Ta gardens, 
z ity a Tube ; 
tenia: beth, unlimited” lighting lighting pie, Ss 
valeting, a week 3. 
or ._ oun sie FREMANTLE, 
Road, W.11. me Se 
- banet oe y 
oe ee to 
Large Studio, Si ee ee 
A snip for writer, artist i. 
Box 904, N.S. & N.. Bor architect.” Ren wee 





ENSINGTON. 2 bedrooms and 1 


breskfiet and dinner. "Miss ‘Russa, ae = 


Pembroke Square, W:8. ge 
ARGE Studio-Living Room wit 
furnished. ——_ Apply 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W. 
Ae ee kitchen and box 
furnished. 


Room with 
A Mcepboaray from 255.; ae 
Avenue. 


ANTED, furnished for week-ends, in 
London. ~ a4 1 an to Ge Tocmtile 
London, W.C.1. 





kitchenette to let 
905, N.S. & N., 














Te At ALLIED SCHOOLS. 
Lowther College, Bodelwyddan, North Wales. 


APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN BURSAR 


. Residence optional. 
£300 p.a., initial salary according to experience, 
79 p.a., if resident. 

tions and | of testimonials should be 


October 2 to the Headmistress, Muss 
a I. Sayers, M.A., = to whom further information 
may be obtained. 


Nee SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT wanted 
fo perience, ining college wary Zequed.” Fou 

, experience, required. 
Longmoor Aston Abbotts, Ay. 


EFFICIENT SECRETARY desires whole or part- 


it, private and business erience, 
authors’ MSS. Box 925, N.S, & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 


less 





Tossy, 








HILDREN’S nurse, enthusiastic } citizen, wants 
: 7 with Box 920, NS. = —— —- — 
0 6 years. 920, » to Gt. Tu 
London, W.C.1 eo 





MSFT in merchant’s office > cqmnenty desires job 
companion-chauffeur er an 28, ex- 
cellent driver mechanic, willing, do practicall 
travel Box 922, N.S. & N10 Gt. Turnsti 
2. 


MAL: 25, means; widely travelled; 
fluent F views; desires pro- 


gressive eumpetion. work expenses. 
919, N.S. ON ro Gt. Teele bandon W.C.1. 


Waren A JOB as Secretary or 
spall journal and esearch 
Statistics, French, some 
peng el — we nue —# ‘travel. 
Salary £300-, I » io Gt. Turn- 
stile, Leadon, WC. 
pet, 8 years with 


GY pa ete Beatin wtitiny film criticisms, 


woman's = studies, education of a 
reports of sam cedis eovmpation. peaks writes 

English, ee ee a, SE. & N.. 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W 


anything, 
e, London, 

















TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 





TYPEWRITING 
SHORTHAND. eae. 
Verbatim 
d-T ypists 
NG 


EPORTING. 
Technical MSS 





AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., coommmaaly and 


- by _ experienced ist.— Mrs. 


Road, Bristol, J. 


UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
MSS. executed. 
checked. 


it. 
LTD., 
Mayfair 3163-4. 


E*PERT intelligent service day and night. yping 
(MSS. all kinds), duplicating, f. , 
secretarial i 8 


(English, 
, German) always available 


French q N and OWEN 
23 Kingly Street, Regent Street, W.1. REGent 4291. 




















ENGAGED (one convalescent), require board 
residence or hed ¢, healthy situation. 
Box 926, N.S. &N., 10 Gt T ae CHARITIES 
(CHELSEA. 2 top rooms. E 
furnished or x available. ACTORY GIRLS’ ay | HOLIDAY FUND. 
Also 1 double, 1 a - room, all convenience. Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
No service. "Phone: SLOane 3842. NEEDED. Several of the poorest working girls and 
hoping for a weck or more at the sea during the 
QU bathroom) tenant wanted for top floor (two rooms and | next few months. os ape WEE 
bathroom) in 18C Chelsea e. Gas, elec- | the year. Gifts the Hon 


Box 


Terms mod. A+ org 923, 


tricity, water. 
N.S. & N., Io Ge Turnstile: London, W 





thankfully acknowledged by 
TREASURER, or Miss Canney, M B.E., 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C.1. 











FEE for the Course 
the Institute. 





PROBLEMS 
OF PARENTHOOD 


A Course of Eight Lectures by Dr. EMANUEL MILLER 
Tuesdays at 6 p.m. beginning October 22nd at 
THE INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 


£1.1.0. A few single tickets at 5s. may be available. Detailed 
syllabus and tickets IN ADVANCE from THE EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY at 





Plate Powder 


ok 1~& 77. 


“Goddard’ § Liquid Polish 


O92 e153 














at 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
are open to the General Public. 


PSYCHOLOGY, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 





-————MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD——— 


A Clinicai Course in connection with Section B (Educational Psychology ) 
of the Academic Postgraduate Diploma in Psychology of London 
University. Ten Lectures and six discussions will be given on Wednesdays 
October 16th. These Lectures and discussions 
FEE for the Course £1 10s. Full details 
from the EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY, THE INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL 


Six months ,, 
Three ,, “ 

















One Year, post free - - - - 


All communications relating to the above 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 


30s. Od. 
15s. Od. 
7s. 6d 


should be addressed to 
The Manager 


THE NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE ATTITUDE TO WAR AND SANCTIONS—FIXED 
TRUSTS——-KEYSTONE CERTIFICATES—MR. KEYNES 
ON STABILISATION 


Tue old Stock Exchange maxim for days of confusion and 
uncertainty—buy when the outlook is black and sell when everyone 
is cheerful—is particularly suitable for the present crisis. The 
probabilities always are that the worse will not happen and that 
the best-of-all-solution will never be realised. The investor 
practising this maxim must, however, realise that what is con- 
sidered bad by a normal person, i.e., the breakdown of the League 
of Nations and of the collective system of security, is considered 
good by the Stock Exchange. For the peace of the stock markets 
jobbers and brokers are united against sanctions and for the sake 
of better and brighter armament shares they are longing for 
increased expenditure on the navy and the air force. If economic 
sanctions are imposed, not only will the suspense be greater in the 
stock markets, but there may be some reaction in the base metal 
markets, partly on the immediate stoppage of trade with Italy, 
partly in anticipation of the collapse of war demands. And if 
economic sanctions are effective in bringing the war to an end, 
profit-taking will no doubt be seen in shipbuilding and aircraft 
shares. The immediate interests of the investor, therefore, lie in 
the continuation of the war, the collapse of the League system 
and the destruction of the bridge linking Great Britain and the 
Continent. This is not to suggest that the Stock Exchange is 
not pro-Abyssinian. The latest vulgar stories of the war leave 
no doubt as to where Stock Exchange sympathies lie. But as 
between a League system and a state of armed isolation the Stock 
Exchange would not hesitate to choose the latter. With armed 
isolation, all that the market in iron and steel, shipbuilding and 
aircraft shares need fear is the Labour Party’s demand for the 
limitation of profits and the elimination of profiteering. This 
would not cause any investor a sleepless night. 
* * * 


Still the fixed trusts come. From the brochure of the latest 
creation, I learn that the amount invested in fixed trusts in Great 
Britain in the last three years was over £25 millions and that the 
present annual rate is at least {10 millions. The total amount 
of new money raised for domestic industry by public issues last 
year was {54.7 millions, in 1933 it was £33.7 millions, and in 
1932 £29.9 millions (Economist figures). The high proportion of 
fixed trust investment to productive investment may be the sign 
of abnormal times—in 1929 the amount raised for domestic 
industry by public issues was £122 millions—but it is deplorable 
that no machinery exists for directing the savings of the public 
into economically useful and productive channels. If we had a 
National Investment Board—but that is a story I am tired of 
repeating. The fixed trusts do nothing to put an unemployed 
man to work : they serve no vital purpose in the national economy. 
Their only claim to existence is that they perform a useful service 
for the small investor. They spread his investment risks, collect 
his dividends and bonuses, look after his securities, and by publish- 
ing particulars of their holdings, educate the public to some 
extent in matters of industrial investment. But they do nothing 
to push recovery forward except that, by concentrated buying in 
the narrow market of British industrial shares, they inflate certain 
security values and make a small privileged class slightly richer. 
When the downward half of the trade cycle is reached they will 
also serve to make the same privileged class a little poorer, but 
that must not be talked about to-day. 

* * * 


The latest fixed trust, called Keystone Certificates, embodies a 
number of new features. It offers the investor for the first time 
a half-share in the management profits and allows purchases of its 
sub-units by instalments spread over a period of six months. It 
also guarantees holders “a free and ready market” if they wish 
to sell their sub-units. This leads to provision which may 
involve the management in losses. (Whether holders share in 
management losses as well as profits is not stated.) The sale 
price of a sub-unit is fixed by taking the total Stock Exchange 
selling price then current of the stocks and shares comprising the 
complete unit, less Stock Exchange charges, and dividing the net 
amount by 7,500. The resulting figure establishes “ the minimum 
price per sub-unit which the managers guarantee to pay for each 
sub-unit repurchased from a certificate holder.” But suppose 





there is a trade slump and the majority of the certificate holders 
want to sell. The management might find that they could not 
sell the underlying securities on the Stock Exchange fast enough 
to meet their repurchases of sub-units. Stock Exchange prices 
might be falling so rapidly that the actual fixing of a sub-unit 
price would involve the management in heavy losses when the 
underlying securities were sold. Keystone Certificates are not 
exactly a fixed trust, for the management is authorised to instruct 
the Trustees to sell, or reduce the amount of, any security when this 
is considered “ desirable in the interests of certificate holders.” 
By choosing shares which are outside the class of “leaders” the 
management has been able to secure a current yield of £5 1s. 8d. 
per cent., excluding capital bonuses. But shares are included 


which do not enjoy a free market on the Stock Exchange. For 
example, 40 Metal Box shares are part of the unit. Metal Box 


is a subsidiary of Continental Can and looks after the British and 
British Empire trade of that very prosperous company. It is an 
excellent investment which, in my opinion, is likely to appreciate 
steadily over a period of years while issues of shares on bonus 
terms are being made to finance the expansion of the company. 
But I have known times when it was impossible to buy Metal Box 
shares in the market and other times when it was impossible to sell 
them. (I advise every investor to add Metal Box to his holdings 
before Keystone Certificates begin to buy in volume.) 


Last Financial Year. Yield % 
Price. %, Earned. % Paid. On Earnings. On Est. Div. 
65/6 20.9 10 £679 £3 16 3 if 123% 


This is not the only share without a free market which is included 
in the Keystone Certificates units. The duration of the Trust is 
fixed at ten years. 1945 may or may not coincide with the bottom 
of a slump, but as no steps are being taken to improve the capitalist 
system by organised planning—in order to flatten out the booms 
and slumps of the trade cycle—I cannot believe that it is wise to 
fix a definite term to the life of any fixed trust. I am glad to see 
that the managers of Keystone Certificates are in favour of legisla- 
tion for the control of fixed trusts either by Parliamentary measures 
or by the London Stock Exchange. This reform is long over-due. 


” * * 


“When the Council of the Bank of International Settlement 
contemplate (as in their last report) a return to a regime of fixed 
gold parities, they are living in a fool’s world.”’ This is a quotation 
from Mr. J. M. Keynes’ penetrating article on stabilisation in 
the current Lloyds Bank Review. Mr. Keynes proceeds to argue 
for a period of experimental stabilisation based upon wide “ gold 
points” and supported by the operation of a central gold pool 
or B.I.S. Equalisation Fund. He admits, however, that the 
experimental period cannot even begin until the European gold 
bloc have either changed the gold value of their currencies or 
corrected by other methods the disequilibrium between their respec- 
tive currencies and the dollar. ‘‘ The gold bloc,” he says, “‘ seem 
to be at present engaged in scourging themselves (by deflation) 
until their situation has become so obviously intolerable that when 
the common-sense problem of altering the gold value of their 
currencies is finally adopted no one can be blamed.” Another 
difficulty in the way of provisional stabilisation is the unequal 
distribution of gold, which Mr. Keynes admits is worse than ever. 
According to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York the increase 
in American gold stocks since January, 1934, has been about 
£500 millions. By the end of the year the American Treasury will 
probably hold half the total monetary gold reserves of the world. 
Mr. Keynes rightly brings home to the bankers “ the outstanding 
lesson of our post-war experience,”’ namely, that changes in Bank 
rate and in the volume of domestic credit “ must be entirely 
discarded as a means of regulating the exchanges ” and should be 
employed in future “ with exclusive regard to internal conditions 
and employment.” This is a lesson which I have constantly been 
preaching in these columns. 

* * * 


A New York broker’s circular has a paragraph with this heading : 
* Angas Sees Boom Bigger Than Coolidge Era.” The paragraph 
goes on, “ The New York Times carries an address by Major 
L. L. B. Angas, in which he declared that President Roosevelt 
will out-Baldwin Mr. Baldwin of England in giving industry a 
rest. The Major sees this country entering into the third phase 
of the new deal where Mr. Roosevelt’s probable policy will be to 
outdo Coolidge in giving industrial prosperity to America. He 
sees the third phase as being not social security but profit security.” 
This may be prophetic also of the second phase of the National 
Government in Great Britain. 
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BISHOP’S MOVE 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
THE FOREMOST SPUN CUT 


Now reduced to 
I/- the ounce 


Bishop's Move has far too long 


enjoyed an unrivalled reputation to 
need a cut in price to maintain its 
unique position among tobaccos. But 
sO many men have recognised its 
remarkable virtues that we are en- 
abled to pass on the savings of a 
greatly increased production. 

The same superb tobacco—the same 
unvarying fragrance that has made 
Bishop's Move first choice among 
discriminating men for three genera- 
tions is now available for only 1 /- 


the ounce. 


Bishop’s Move 


SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCE TINS :1/- THE OUNCE 











The Advantages of 
a Banking Account 


A banking yay with the C.W.S. 


ensures - 


Convenient and easily provable payments 
of accounts. 

Excellent interest coupled with moderate 
and easily ascertainable Commission. 

Safe custody of documents, deeds, and 
other valuables, free of charge. 

The use of one or more of over 2,500 
Co-operative Society Agencies. 

AND MANY OTHER SERVICES. 


INQUIRIES TO 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES: 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1; 42 Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2; and Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 


West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 














AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
FOR HOME USE. 


i is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine that 

luce the tanned, healthy skin. The 
Vi-Tan Home Unit is a co: npact, self-contained, 
portable unit of robust construction, com- 
pletely enclosed and protected by a neat 
oak cabinet. 


The lamp of fused quartz gives 99% of its 
radiation in the Ultra- Violet Region. No 
special wiring is required—it can be plugged in- 
to any lamp socket or radiator connection and 
will run for 20 hours on one unit of electricity. 


For alternating current only. 


VITAN 














PRICE £12.0.0 
OR EASY TERMS 
Ask your usual supplier or write to 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD.,WALLSEND-on-TYNE 
Makers of ultra-violet lamps to the Trade for over 25 years. 
LONDON DEPOT : THERMAL HOUSE, OLD PYE ST., S.W.1. 














‘he CHILD 
of oc WISE MOTHER 


HIS SHOES 
ARE SOLED WITH 





















PURITAN 


LEATHER SOLES 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd.. Runcorn. 





Longer Wear & Greoler Comfert 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2. 30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


ALDWYCH. The Dominant Sex. W., Sat. 
ALHAMBRA. 


Espionage. Sat., Oct. 19. 











Tulip Time. Wed. & Sat. 





COLISEUM. BALLET Season. W., Th., Sat, 


DRURY LANE. Glamorous Night. w.&s. 








DUCHE SS. Night Must Fall. Wed., Sst. 
GAIETY. Ballets Jooss. 
HIPPODROME. Please Teacher ! Th. & Sat. 


Wed., Sat., 2 2.45. 





LY RIC. Tovarich. Wed., Thurs. 





PHOENIX. The ¢ Unguarded Hour. Thurs. w»Sa Sat. 
s. MARTIN’S. The Two Mrs. Carvellis. Tu., F. 











STRAND. 1066 and All That. To. & Thurs 


Vv ICT ORIA PALACE. Vintage Wine. w.&S. 


WYNDHAM'’S. Sweet Aloes. Wed, & Sat. 


OPERA and BALLET — 


COLISEUM. Charing X. 
BALLETS 
de Léon WOIZIKOVSKY 


and FULL CORPS DE BALLET, 
EVGS., 8.30. WED., THURS., SAT., at 2.30. 


GAIETY. Tem. Bar 6991. 
EVGS., 8.45. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.45 
BALLETS JOOSS. 

NEW BALLETS. 


Tem, Bar 3161. 


THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Tem. 6404. 


THE DOMINANT SEX. 
LONDON’S BEST PLAY. (ELEVENTH MONTH), 





ALHAMBRA. FVGS.,6.15 & 9. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


TULIP TIME, 
THE FUNNIEST PLAY SEEN FOR YEARS, 
GeorGce Get, Steve Geray, 
Jean Coin, SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER, BERNARD CLIFTON, 
Prices (including tax) 10/6 to 1 13. Whitehall 2525, 


APOLLO. (Ger. 2663). MARION LORNE 
in Walter Hackett’s Production, 
ESPIONAGE. 

TUES., OCT. 15, 8.30., First Mat., SAT., OCT. 19, 2.30. 


COMEDY. EVENINGS at 8.30. Whi. 2578. 
Mats., TUESDAY & FRIDAY at 2.30. 
HENRY KENDALL & NANCY O’NEIL in 
SOMEONE AT THE DOOR. 
OVER 145 PERFORMANCES. 





DRURY LANE. 8 p.m. d. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARY ELLIS, IVOR NOVELLO in 
GLAMOROUS NIGHT, 
with LYN HARDING, BARRY JONES. 


DUCHESS, Chae, Fan) See 8.90. Sek, Set. 2.99. 
EMLYN WILLIAMS in his own Play 
NIGHT MUST FALL 
ANGELA BADDELEY MAY WHITTY 
HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 
Evenings at 8.15. Mats., Thurs. & Sats., 2.30. 
BOBBY HOWES in 


“PLEASE TEACHER!” 

Vers Pearce. Wry tie Watson. BertHa BeLMore. 
LYRIC, (Ger. 3686.) 8.30. Mats., Wed., Th., 2.30. 
Gilbert Miller presents 
TOVARICH. 

CEDRIC HARDWICKE, EUGENIE LEONTOVICH. 





PHOENIX. Tem. 8611. EVGS., 8.30. Th., Sat., 2.30. 
GODFREY TEARLE, RACHEL BERENDT in 


“THE UNGUARDED HOUR” 





THEATRES—continued 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. Bar 1443. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
Leslie Banks, Elena Miramova, Louise Hampton. 








STRAND. (Tem. Bar, 2669.). Smoking. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
1066 AND ALL THAT. 4 Revue. 
“THIS JOYOUS JOKE.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VICTORIA PALACE. 0. 
SEYMOUR HICKS in 


VINTAGE WINE, 
with JULIA NEILSON. 





Wed., Sat., 2.30. 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (vic. 0283). Evgs.,8.45 
(Weds., 6.30 & 9). Sat., 2.30. GROUP Theatre Season. 
The Dance of Death, Sweeney Agonistes 
= Oct. 12). Oct. 15 (2 weeks), LADY PATRICIA. 


WYNDHAWM’S. Temple Bar 3028 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DIANA WYNYARD in 


_owasr ALOES, » by Jay aie. 








- PICTURE THEATRES 





ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


Something New From Russia! 
A Riot of Fun that has set ail Europe laughing! 
ALEXANDROV'S 


“JAZZ COMEDY” 


Coming next week, British PREMIERE of Eisenstein’s 


“TEN DAYS THAT 
SHOOK THE WORLD” 


(“ CCTOBER ”’) 

Fri. & Sat., Oct. 18th & roth, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15 p.m. 
CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. 
Admission : §s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. (res'd); 1s. 6d., Is. (unres’d). 
Book your reserved seats now to save disappointment! 
N. S. KINO FILMS, Ltd., 84 Gray’s Inn Rd. 








EVERYMAN (Opposite Hampstead Tube Station). 
Monday next, for Seven days, CLAUDE RAINS in 
CRIME WITHOUT PASSION (A). 


Also Lawrencr OF ARABIA (U), John Grierson’s 6.30 
COLLECTION (U), and La BeL_e CREOLE 7 Len ive ce). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ESSERT APPLES. Wensum, sweet, crisp and 

crimson, 10 lb., 6s. 6d., carr. pd.; 20 1b. 10s., carr. 
fwd. Bramleys (cookers) 45. 9d., 4-case, carr. pd.; 7s. 
}-case, carr.fwd. Lestre CLarx, Walters Farm, Galley- 
wood, Essex. 








PURE ¢ CHINA TEA. 
HE original TEMPLE GATEWAY KEEMUN direct 
from China in §lb. miniature Chinese chests, canister 
lined, 15s. each, cash with order or sent C.O:D. from 
Dept. T., RowLAND ST!MSON & Co. (estd. 1885), Stimson 
House, 28 Tower Hill, E.C.3. 
TOHN PEEL TWEEDS—woven from pure Cumber- 
land wool, warm and we:ther resisting. Full suit 
ength 35s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. per yard. s6in. wide. Send for 
patterns. RepMAyNe & Sons, Lt., No. 10, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 


MACKIE’ S CASTLE SHORTBREAD 
is the famous EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD in 
thick fingers. It has had an instant 


pean. 
er tin by inland post 3s. 
F Foren Prcwig es ye request. 
Cc & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 


LANKETS — NEVER BEFORE OFFERED — 
Blankets which WON’T SHRINK, are MOTH- 
PROOF, and ODOURLESS! Guaranteed 3 years, 
Satisfaction or money back. 8 beautiful Shades; or 
White; or White with Coloured Borders. All pure 
Lamb’s wool. From 17/6 pair. Ask your Draper to 
shew you “ MODERNA” Blankets. Send p.c. for 
interesting FREE BOOKLET, “6 Ways to Make a 
Bed.” Yorkshire SALES CORPORATION, Ltv., Dept. 6, 
Parkwood Mills, _Longwood, near Huddersfield, Yorks. 














REPERTORY THEATRES 


CROYDON Repertory. 
Evenings 8. Saturday, 5 & 8.15. 7 


Grief Goes Over. By Merton Hodge. 








HARROGATE White Rose Players. 
Evenings 8.15. Sat., 6.35 & 9. 


It’s You I Want. By Maurice Braddell. 








LIVERPOOL. Playhouse. 
Evenings, 7.45. Sat., 2.30. 
Cornelius. By J. B. Priestley. 
MANCHESTER Repertory. 


Evenings 7.30. 
The Voysey Inheritance. By Granville Barker. 





NORTHAMPTON 
Evenings 6.30 & 8.50. 


Hobson’s Choice. By Harold Brighouse, 


Repertory. 





The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are members of The Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For yn = concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or Fe ed to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bache Matthews, 44 Archway Road, 
London, N. 19. ARC 3845. 


EXHIBITION 








INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Mon., Oct. 14-Sat., Oct. 26, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sats., 10-1. 
Adm 'ssion free. 

The books have been chosen for their interesting 
subject matter and unusually good illustrations. 
Sources: America, France, Germany, Austria, 
U.S.S.R., Holland, Sweden, etc. 
All books to order for original and delightful gifts. 
PAUL & MARJORIE ABBATT, 
29 ‘Tavistock Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. mus. 6768. 








RESTAURANTS 








LF. you are within eatin pra go to RULES for 
Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden (since 1780). 





"DANCE 











St UDENT MOVEMENT for Peace, Feeedom and 
Cultural Progress. DANCE, Cabaret, Bar, etc. 
SUFFOLK GALLERIES, Haymarket. Friday, October 
18th, $1.30. Admission 15. 


" MISCELLANEOUS 


NE {W STATESMAN, Vols. 1 to 36 and New Series 1 
. to 4. PARSON, Beacon Rd., ompaisongh. 


HEXway. A delightful game for two, three or ane 
players. On an entirely new principle. Played 
with hexagons. Bright and attractively produced. 
3s. 6d. from leading stores. Illustrated list free from 
publishers :—Ross Ltp., 2 Albion Terrace, Southampton. 


IKAH PREPARATIONS ARE HIGHLY 











RECOMMENDED. 
Mikah Brand Ointment for Rheumatism, Arthritis, 
Colds, Stiffness, 1s. 3d. or 2s, 6d. jar. 


Mikah Psoriasis Cure is a Cure! 35. bott. 

Mikah Psoriasis Scalp and Hair Lotion, 3s. bott. 
Mikah Eczema, Psoriasis, and all Skin ‘Troubles, 
2s. 6d. bott. 

Try them. You will be thankful you did so. 
SEND for these to —— PREPARATIONS, Ash, 

ershot. 





HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you ste . r= | 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, £1 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p. - of 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE R, 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers : Howarths. 
473 ~ _ccnce Sheffield. Tins 15. 6d., 2s. 6d., 45. 6d., 
post free. 








OWE sT- EVER PRICES FOR WINTER UNDER- 
WEAR direct from Makers. Saves you shillings 

in the £. Big reductions this Autumn.—Write for Ilius- 
trated Catalogue and Free Patterns of “ B-P’’ Under- 
wear, and judge quality and price for yourself. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, or Art Silk. Box British workmanship 
and dependable. Every style and a size, for Women, 
Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. Beautifully 


soft, silky, oT long- eins. "Gasatend against 
shrinkage. They are everything ‘ou claim them to 
be,” ~ a customer..—COMPLETE SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED or money back. Free Patch 
Service. Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, LTD., 
Dept. N.S., Union Read, Nottingham. 





WOODCARVING. 
_ W. PENDRED is a woodcarver in the medieval 
tradition and the modern style. He can make 
many suggestions how this rare and lovely art can fit in 
to the modern or period home. Photographs are available. 
Send for vhacotsnnacet Pishili Bank, tonor, Oxon. 


LOANS 





RIVATE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY. REGIONAL TRUST LTD. (Regent 
5983.) 8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 
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THe for classified advertisements is One Shilling 
ki iii 
and Sixpence ad Should be ded for ne gage 


seven words). One ‘or 

Substantial reduction for a serizs of insertions. Copy first 
posts Wednes: The Advert. Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Turnsti , London, W.C.1. (Hol. 3216.) 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





[NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Four Lectures on “ BUSINESS CYCLE 
RESEARCH, RECENT DEVELOPMENT AND 
FUTURE OUTLOOK” will be given by Prof. Dr. 
GOTTFRIED HABERLER Chenery © Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics in the University of Vienna) at 
the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on OCTOBER 14th, 15th, 17th 
and 18th at § p.m. a the First Lecture 7. air will 
he taken by Sir Josiah Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E. 

ADMISSION FREE, W THOUT TICKET. 

Ss. WOonrSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








GANCTIONS ARE A STEP TOWARDS WAR. 
& 


GREAT WAR RESISTANCE RALLY 
in the 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, 
on Thursday, October 17th, 7.30 p.m. 
Chairman : 
Speakers : 


WitrrReD WELLOCK. 

A. Fenner Brockway. 
J. Howard Whitehouse. 
Naomi Mitchison. 

C. G. Lacey. 
Constance Borrett. 

J. Allen Skinner. 


Come and hear the case against League Sanctions. 
RESIST THE WAR DANGER NOW. 


Admission Free. Collection. 





\ JORLD AIRWAYS Committee (F.P.S.I.) Con- 

ference at Godstone, Surrey, r9th-zoth October. 
6d. Speakers: Jonathan tiffin, Capt. Philip 
ECY,, 47§ Oxford Street, W.1. 


108. 
Mumford. 





UILDHOUSE, Eccleston Square, S.W.1r. Sunday, 

October 13th at 4 p.m., Tea Table Conference: 

‘“ Abyssinia from an African’s Point of View.” At 6.30, 
TRe Rev. HILDA PETTMAN, B.A. : 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.—Sunday 

October 13th, at 1m am.: S. K. RATCLIFFE: 

“Fascist ItTaty—IpraL AND ACTUAL.” 6.30 p.m., 
Concert Chamber Music. 

Tuesday, October rsth, at 7 p.m.: JOSEPH NEED- 
HAM: “ SciENcE, RELIGION AND ECONOMICS IN 17TH 
Cenrury ENGLAND.” Admission Free. Visitors welcome. 

THE ‘ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s beng Bays- 
water. Sunday, October 13th, at Memorial 
Service for the late Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker. Lord 








Snell, Mr. E. H. Elkan and Mr. R. O. Prowse will speak. 
6.3¢. Mr. GERALD HEARD: “SANCTIONS AND 
MORALITY.” 

EX EDUCATION CENTRE, Seen " ‘Theatre, 


L Archer Street, Westbourne Grove. Monday, 
Oct. 14th, 7.30. Lecture: The Mental Acceptance of 
the Sexual Impulse. EDWARD CHARLES. Admission 6d. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


( UBEEN MARY COLLEGE (University oi London), 
E.1.—Untversity Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical oa 
Electrical). Fees from £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post 
free. sid Beassow Macartney, Registrar. 


THE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

255 CROMWELL Roap, S. Kensinctron, S.W.5 
provides an efficient training in delightful Sursoundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Prospectus on application. Freticter 3642 


YAMBRIDGE “TRAINING. FOR 
WOMEN (Post-Graduate). 
Recognised by the Board ot Education. 
Principal: Mis; H, Dent, N M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professional 
‘raining in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for grants. 
Admission in January and September. For particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


MIEDICINE, 





COLLEGE 





HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES. 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
and practice of progressive education. Special — 
is paid to the contributions of the new schools of ~ 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rural f and 
industries. Preparation for Higher Certificate National 
Fr Feseeel Union. Further particulars on application. 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this. College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Hockey, Tosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum. 
apply SECRE TARY. 


Por prospectus 





SCHOOLS—continued 





SOUTH AFRICA 





S.S. CITY OF EXETER 
From LONDON, DEC. 14, 1935 


S.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
From LONDON, JAN. 11, 1936 


calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL and 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Fare includes residence on board at 
all ports of call. 


Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for service in Southern lati- 
tudes. No inside rooms. 
Spacious decks and public 
apartments. Irreproachable 
Cuisine and expert service. 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL SS Glee 






104/6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tower Building, Liverpool 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow 
65 EE PE IES 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


EDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield (Co-educational). 
Scholarship examination, Tucsday, November 12th, 
1935. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 

A for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 

yehology and teaching methods maintain 

health rm ppiness. ELIzABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


ae ~ —~ SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 


A Public Schoo! for Girls. (Founded 1858.) 

Visitor, The Right Hon. the viene | Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D 

President of the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 
ourneys abr and of the proximity of the City and 

niversity of Bristol for cultural, educational and social 

Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 

in the community. 


a8 so SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Glow ee Read. S.W.7. 


OA BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (oscegniond 
Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. .E 
progeemmes followed. Individual iime-tables for 
itizens ” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. ford Examination Centre. 
Principal : BEATRICE GARDNER. 


(CCUDHAM HALL, Near Sevenoaks, Kent. A Home 

School for young children, in delightful country 
surroundings. Prospectus from the Principal, Muss 
M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon; 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education, 
free development as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. Special attention to 
health physical development. Pupils prepared for 
- eee. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
HuMPHREY. 
































ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, Herts. Co-educational 
Boarding and Day School, conducted according to 
the pedagogy of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. 
school and all-year-round home. 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. 
surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. 


[_'AVENIR, Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
tional (4-18). Altitude, 4,100 feet, 


ALPINE COLLEGE 
RVEYES - VILLARS, Switzerland. 





Pre-prep. 
Sound early 
Girls 3-12. 

Beautiful 








4,100 feet. 


Boys, 12-19. Individual Education and care. 
Moders Languages. Examination ~. Charac- 
ter. Health. Sports. Headmaster: J. M. S. BARNARD, 
M.A. (Caritab.). 








Mn iled Mi Ss o— —— Ss e ROSS. 
He. seeess i ss CHAMBERS, Girton Co 

Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield Hisb 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 


resource and sguiative b work. The girls 
will be poo g wp A Ff the Medical Pro- 
fes: danced me in La or Art. Fees 


sion, 
include Elocution, Da ery. errard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level a+ ey is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, BUCKS, Boarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres. 
$soft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, music, 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised 
eeese ponents with a wide outlook on life and a 
high ideal of social usefulness. Fees £r0s~1' 165 5§ per annum. 


J(ESWICK SCHOOL. _ English Lakes. All-round 
education in perfect surroundings; boys and girls, 

6-18. Fees £82 (or Jess). 

ST came ORTE 


Coeetcoten SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

ed by the Board of Education). A thor- 

ough — for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 

fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. eadmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 

(Camb.). 

EACON HILL SCHOOL, Boyle’s Court, South 

Weald, Essex (nearest village, Great Warley). 

Co-educational, from two years. Applies modern know- 

ledge in diet, psychol y and teaching methods. Moderate 

fees, easily accessible, but in lovely country surroundings, 


Majority of trained ‘staff with five years experience in 
the school itself. Inquiries to Dora Russet, Principal, 


| ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound cation on modern lines. Apply: 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S. W ‘Se 


HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public ‘School of on 
ss lines for girls tom 10-19. Playing fields 























park, w x acres, » swimming. Girls 
are Rn y - for Fa - Fr and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may ak in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 

R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOO DOLGELLEY, 

NORTH WALES, 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Headmistress : 


Miss B, Constance NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed ‘School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 
__ Junior Department, ages five to ten. 





SCHOLARSHI PS 


HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships varying 
in value from £40 to £80 a year, also Exhibitions, will be 
d in March, Candidates must be under 15 


“. July Fe 1936 








For 
College, Chelten 


aa apply SecrerTary, Ladies’ 











LITERARY 


2OOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Political, Technical, Fiction, Review Copies, 





etc 














ANNEXE BooxsHop, 51 Essex Road, N.1 ( ler} k. 1807). 
ELL YOUR BOOKS in the best market. High 
prices paid for review copies etc. Kir’s Booxs HOP 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
y RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free box 
3GENT INSTITUTE (1914) Palace Gate ee 
TORIES and articles for children wa nted. Mis 
J. DeLarre.p, 36 Craven Hill Garde ns, W.2 
REE BOOKS. Light up your mi od. Save your 
own soul yourself. Hardcastle, Hurstpierpoint 
Sussex. 
PERSONAL 


N OTHE Ro of Educated ‘Girl working London 
+ to place her with family with cultural and | 


wi hes 
itera ry 








contacts and with young people. Refs. given and re- 
wae Box 918, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1 
ONN (Rhine). German fam ily receives guests 
Pleasant home; garden, excellent cuisine; excur- 
sions; University. Terms from 38 Marks. 34 h- 
strasse. 
RITISH SUN BATHING LEAGUE. Artificial 
Sunbathing, German lines, both sexes, i unique 
central London indoor club-solarium. Fifth winter 


season. Ultra violet insolation. Fortifies against winter 





fog and cold, rheumatics, etc. Congenial socicty 
physical exercises, eae, music, social evenings. W rite 
ct Box 921, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, Londen 
W.C.1 
XPERIENCED German lady- teacher, Univ 
education. Lessons, conversations. Help 





reading and translating, literary and scientific 
W rite 353, SMITH, 159 Finchley Road, N. W 3. 





TOW that Holidays are over keep fit by regular ridi 
+ Central London, Course of 12 lessons £3 35., OF 
half-course arranged. Box 915, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turns tile, London, W.C.1. 
R. PHILOLOGY (Vienna) takes 5 pupils in G an, 
French, etc. Write for prospectus to Dr. PRetTNER 
Levens, 6 South Villas, Camde n Square, N. -W. I. 
gland 


ACHELOR (40) abroad, due for leave in E: 
next year, seeks congenial correspondent Wait 
Box 916, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London. W.C.1 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


s 
In Praise of Idleness 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. 


Essays on a variety of interesting and fascinating subjects such as, ‘Idleness,’ ‘ Useless Knowledge,’ ‘ Why 
is Modern Youth Cynical?’ ‘Man versus Insects,’ ‘ Comets,’ ‘What is the Soul?’ etc. Send for 
printed leaflet giving list of Bertrand Russell’s books. 


Japan in Crisis 
An Englishman's Impressions 
By H. VERE REDMAN. 6s. 


Flowers of Speech 

By Sir JOHN SQUIRE. 4s. 6d. 
“He passes in rapid review poetry, essay, novel, 
play, biography, criticism ; and he brings sound 
sense to the relation of the technical to the 
beautiful.” Manchester Guardian. 





“His comments on the passing scene are conceived 
in a spirit of broad-minded impartiality and sweet 
reasonableness, which endeavours to present 
both sides of every question and to follow the 
middle path of wisdom and prudent compromise.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


This book is one of our ‘ Pocket Crowns’ and a 
companion volume to How Does Your Garden 
Grow ? (by Beverley Nichols and others, 4s. 6d.), 
and Roman Britain (by C. M. Franzero, §5.). 


Edison 
His Life, His Work, His Genius 
By WILLIAM ADAMS SIMONDS. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d 


General Rigby 
Zanzibar, and the Slave Trade 
By L. M. RUSSELL. With Map 16s 
“ Thrilling story . well documented from 


diaries, letters, Government records and the *“ Mr. Simonds is accurate and scholariy, and 


transactions of the Royal Geographical Society.” has travelled over vast areas collecting in- 


Times Literary Supplement. formation. He has a fine narrative sense.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


The Rebuilding 


of Britain 
By W. CRAVEN-ELLIS. 2s. 6d. 


Here is outlined a scheme for ending unemploy- 


Economics 
and Sociology 


By ADOLF LOWE. ;; 


Professor Lowe illustrates the true relationship 
between economics and sociology by discussions 
of the trade cycle, and of the connection between 


ment, and at the same time entirely rebuilding 
Britain with the exception of certain historical 
and other special public buildings. A thought- 





the money incentive and the love of power. provoking book. 


Conspiracy at Meerut 


By LESTER HUTCHINSON. Foreword by H. J. Lasxki.  §s. 


This is a vivid and very unusual record of Indian reminiscences. Lester Hutchinson tells how he went 
to India as a journalist in 1928, became interested in the trade-union movement in that country and was 
arrested, for no justifiable reason, on a charge of communist conspiracy. He was on trial for four anda 
half years during what is now known internationally as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 











Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors hy The Cornwall Press, Ltd., Paris 


Garden, Stamford Street, London, 8.£.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





